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HEARING ON THE REAUTHORIZATION OP THE 
HIGHER EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 



TUESDAY. JUNE 4. 1991 

House op Representatives, 

subcommittek on postsecondary education, 

OOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LaBOR, 

Washington, DC 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:55 a.m., i^m 
2275, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. WUliam D. Ford fChair- 
manj presiding. 

Members present; Representatives Ford, Haves, Sawyer, Payne, 
Andrews, Jefferson, Reed, Roemer, Kildee, Coleman, Petri, and 
Barrett. 

Staff present: Thomas Wolanin, staff director, Ju:k Jennings, 
education counsel; Maureen Long, Illative associate/clerk; 
Gloria Gray-Watson, administrative assistant; Jo<Marie St. Martin, 
minonty education counsel; Beth Buehlmann, minority education 
coonUnator; and Rorc DiNapoli, minority professional staff 
member. 

Mr. Rkto. [presiding] Good morning. Mr. Ford has asked me to 
convene this hearing. 1 am very plrased to do so. 

Tliis is the 16th hearing in a series of 44 on the Reauthorization 
of the Higher Education Act 

Today is our first of two hearings on the Pell Grant Program. 
The Pell Grant program is the Foundation Program for Federal 
and fmancwl aMwtance. This is the largest student grant program, 
receiving $5.38 billion in funding during this fiscal year. 

The PfeU Grant program provides needs-based assistance to low- 
mconw undergraduates to attend the institution of their choice. 
For this coming academic year, 8.4 million students will receive 
PeU Grants of up to $2,400 to help them pursue their education 
goals. 

The witnesses before us today represent all sectors of postsecond- 
My education— presidents of institutions, students, teachers, ffnan- 
dal aid administrators, even guaranty agencies— all with sugges- 
tions for chafes in the Pbll Grant Program. I am also please? to 
welcome Michael Farrell, the Acting Assistant Secretary for Voetr 
secondazy Education to present the administration's position on 
the Pell Grant Program. 

I look forward to hearii^ ttie comment and sugsestions of our 
witnesses for ways to improve the foundation program for Federal 
student assistance. 

FThe nrepared statements of Hon. WUliam D. Ford and Hon. 
Joseph M. Gaydoe follow:} 
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OPENING STATEMENT 
THE HONORABLE WILLIAM D. FORD 
OF MICHIGAN 
TUESDAY, JUNE 4. 19» 

I AM FLEASH) TO CCMWENE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 

« 

POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION K)R THIS KTH HEARING IN 
A SERIES OF 44 ON THE REAUTHORIZATION OF THE HIGHER 
EDUCATION ACT. 

TODAY IS OUR FIRST OF TWO HEARINGS ON THE PELL 
GRANT PROGRAM, THE FOUNDATION PROGRAM FOR 
FEDERAL STUDENT FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE. THIS IS THE 
LARGEST STUDENT GRANT PROGRAM, RECEIVING $538 
BILUON IN FUNDING DURING THIS FISCAL YEAR. 

THE PELL GRANT PROGRAM PROVIDES NEED-BASED 
ASSISTANCE TO LOW-INCOME UNDERGRADUATES TO 
ATTEND THE INSTITUTION OF THEIR CHOICE. FOR THIS 
COMING ACADEMIC YEAR, 3.4 MILLION STUDENTS WILL 
RECEIVE PELL GRANTS OF UP TO $2400 TO HELP THEM 
PURSUE THEIR EDUCATION GOALS. 
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THE WITNESSES BEFORE US TODAY REPRESENT ALL 
SECTORS OF POSTSECX)NDARY EDUCATION - PRESIDENTS 
OF INSTITUTIONS. STUDENTS, TEACHERS, FINANCIAL AID 
ADMINISTRATORS, EVEN GUARANTY AGENCIES - ALL 
WITH SUGGESTIONS K)R CHANGES IN THE PELL GRANT 
PROGRAM. I AM ALSO PLEASED TO WELCOME MICHAEL 
FARRELL, THE ACTING ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION TO PRESENT THE 
ADMINISTRATIONS POSITION ON THE PELL GRANT 
PROGRAM. 

I LOOK FORWARD TO HEARING THE COMMENTS AND 
SUGGESTIONS OF OUR WITNESSES FOR WAYS TO IMPROVE 

THE FOUNDATION PROGRAM FOR FEDERAL STUDENT 
ASSISTANCE. 
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Oponin9 Stateaiant 
Joseph Oaydos 
June 4* 199X 
posts«condary Education Maaring 

Th« student assistance prograas in the Hi9her Education 
Act of 1965 were designed to foster access to and choice of 
educational prograns regardless of a student ^s financial 
circuastances. 

Originally this was to be accomplished by providing 
grants to the lowest income students and providing loans to 
students who were not in the lowest income categories but 
still needed assistance to realize their educational dreams • 

While this system has, for the most part, been hugely 
successful, there has been increasing concern over the past 
several years about students accumulating excessive debt 
burdens* 

Today, even the most needy students have been forced to 
take out loans to finance their educational dreams because 
Pell grants have lost the buying power they once held. As 
tuitions increased at a rate far above that of inflation, 
student assistance appropriations were unable to even keep 
pace with inflation. 

Of all students receiving federal assistance during the 
1989-199D school year — almost three percent of those 
students with family incomes less than $12,000 received only 
loans according to preliminary data from the Department of 
Education. An additional 34 percent of these low income 
students received a combination of grants and loans. 

- I - 
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for thost students in this sane incoos category who 
racaivad grants but still had to borrow, alaost 59 parcant of 
than borrowad aora than S2,000 and sora than tan percent of 
these had to borrow more than S3, 000* 

Using conservative astiaates, these students will owe at 
least $8,000 and aany will ove more than §12,000 over the 
course of a four-year program. 

The debt burden for middle income students is even 
greater because fewer middle income students qualify for 
grants, and, when they do qualify, they receive smaller 
awards* 

There are many issues that must be dealt with during this 
reauthorization of the Higher Education Act, But this issue 
should be at the top of the list if wa, as a nation, are to 
continue to pride ourselves on having an educational system 
that is accessible regardless of a student's economic 
situation. 
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Mr. Rkkd. At this time, I would like to recognize Mr. Farreil for 
his statement. 
Mr. Farreil. 

STATEMENT OF MICHAEL FARRELL. ACTING ASSISTANT SECRK- 
TARY FOR POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION. DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION, WASHINGTON. DC 

Mr. Farreix. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. I appreciate this first opportunity to come before you to 
testify on behalf of the administration's plan for reauthormng the 
Higher Education Act. ... 

1 hope our proposals will contribute to the complete review 
which you. Mr. Chairman and the members of the committee, have 
planned during the reauthorization. The Secretary has previously 
indicated his desire to reexamine policies that the Department put 
forward particularly the minimum academic achievement require- 
ment. In addition, we are examining a variety of ways to strength- 
en the eligibility for a "gatekeepmg** system. , 

1 want to begin by putting our Pell Grant proposals m the con- 
text of our plan designed to help achieve our national educational 
goals. These goals include by the year WOO, every adult American 
will be literate, possess the knowledge and skills necessapf to com- 
pete in a global economy. A critical objective related to this goal is 
to increase completion rates for the disadvantaged students. The 
drive for higher education improvement is limited at the rederal 
level, will provide— and by the necessarily disciplined proposed by 
the 1990 budget summit agreement. . . 

Another important goal of our plan is to restore integrity m our 
aid pn^ams by improving management and reducing waste of 
taxpayer dollars , , 

With these in mind, I will talk about our proposals. The proposal 
is to restore the purchasing power of the Pell Grants maximum 
award to $3,700 and increase it 54 percent. We are also a simplify- 
ing of the delivery of student aid by proposing a student needs 
analysis assessment of Title IV student aid programs. 

The administration is also proposing what we believe to be an 
important supplement of the Pell Grant, the Presidential National 
Achievement Scholarship. It would reward academic excellence by 
providing an additional $500 to Pell Grant recipients who have met 
top academic standards. , i i. j ^ 

To receive an award in the freshman year, high school students 
must, for example, rank in the top 10 percent of their high school 
class. Once in college, students must rank in the top20 percent ot 
their class to receive an achievement scholarship. Those students 
qualifying for this could thus receive a total of $4,200 to formula- 
based Federal grant assistance each year. «, 
I would like to turn briefly to the issue of program integrity. We 
are proposing several cross-cutting measures to protect taxpayers 
and the students from schools that abuse our programs. One exam- 
ple is the current statutory revision revoking GSL eligibility for 
schools with three consecutive years of high default rates. We 
would bar the participation of such schools in any Title IV student 
aid programs. 
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To close, I just want to say that I feel confident that we are going 
to restore the integrity of the student financial aid program. We 
have a strong mandate from the Secretary and the President. This 
committee and Congress are committed to building sound oro- 
grams. 

Finally, I believe the organizations involved in education— the 
schools, the associations, the accrediting agencies, the banks, the 
guarantee agencies— all recognize their obligations for more re- 
sponsibility for the int^ty of these programs. We at the Depart- 
ment have a lot to do to make the system operate as it should 
The^ efforts will help achieve a better result to the ultimate bene- 
fit of the student, which is what this program is all about. 

1 would just like to add one further comment for the benefit of 
Chairman Ford. He expressed an interest in my last appearance 
here for a list of six States that were mentioned in response to his 
question concerning the States who shared in the expense of costs 
of about 20 percent. Those six States that mentioned were basing 
on tiscal year 1989— we are presently reviewing the current fiscal 
year; therefore, we would request the Chairman to permit us to 
firiish our evaluation of that so that the list of States that we pro- 
volved' accurate reflection of what is appropriately in- 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Michael Farrell follows:] 
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Mr. Gtaixman and NnAwn of thm conittMi 

t tJlis tint opportunity to tmmtity on bobalf of 

tho MainistrAtion** plon for ruutlioriiii^ tho Bi^ior BiSucatioii 
*ct of 19W (HEA) . I kimf your f oous toOay im on tho Poll Grant 
progru, and ay raaarto will too diraotad prisarily at our 
propoaal* for targatlng Pall Granta on tha poor, rairsrdin9 
acadraic ajcoallanM, at^ aonitorlng prograa IntoGrity. 

X hopa our pn^oaala vill centributa to tba thorough raviav 
vhich you, Mr* chairwn and tha Xaabaro of tha Conittao; hava 
indicatad will occur during tho raauthorisation prooaaa. Tha 
Sacratary has pravioualy axprasaad hia daaira to ra-axaaina a f«w 
policiaa that tha Dapartaant put forward in its raauthorisation 
propoaal, particularly tha ainiaua acadaaic aohiavaaant 
raquiraMnt for radaral studant aid racipianta* in addition, va 
ara axasining a variaty of ways to atrangthan tha inatitutional 
aligibillty "gatakaaping* aystaa. 

Wa intand to work closaly with this coaaittaa and tha Sanate 
to faahion a fundaaanUl rastructuring of th* UEh that racognizes 
and rasponda to tha now challangas facing postsaoondary 
aducation* 

Nr. Chaixaan, tha Pall Grant prograa is olaarly ona of tha 
aoat iaportant of our atudant financial aid prograas. Aa 
intandad by tha Congraaa whan tha prograa was craatad in 1972, 
tha Pall Grant has hacoaa a basic building block of poataacomlary 
aduoation accasa and choioa for tha financially diaadvantagad* 
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It« forwixa nstun mt»wm cviity in tb« tTMtswit of studrnts, 
and its portability aerMs inatitutiona and prograM proaotaa 
•duoational quality throuflh inatltutional ««»p«tition. 

But tha pcoQraa raijuiraa *emm major changaa it it ia to ba 
■ucscaasful in tha futura. Tba Mainiatration ia propoaing auch 
ebmgaa in thia raauthorisation. I want to bagin by putting our 
pall Grant propoaala in ramtaat, by daacrlbing tba parapactiva 
froa ^ic* «a hava approacha^ tha ohalianga of raformii^ tbia 
progras. 

First, our BEA reauthorisation plan ia dasignad to halp 
achiava our national aducation goala. Aa you Know, tbasa goala 
includa tha comaitMnt to anaura that by tha yaar 2000, avary 
adult *aarican will ba litarata and poaaaaa tha knowladga and 
akilla nacassary to etanpata in a global aconony, and to axarcisa 
tl.a rights and rasponsibilitias of citieanship. * critical 
objoctiva ralatad to this goal ia to incraaaa parsiatanca and 
cwnplation ratas for disadvantagad atudanta, including 
ainoritias. The Pall Crant changes, coupl«S with our proposals 
to rafora pra-collaga aarvicas, can ba a fui^aaantal tool for 
helping aebievo this objective. 

second, student aid rafom «uat be accoapliahed within the 
tight budget discipline iaposed by Congress in the 1990 Budget 
Bwsonciliation Act. All of ua in the Executive Branch, aa well 
as tha Congraaa, wist sake the best use of the resources 
available, in keeping with the fiacal diacipline that ia our 
ahared raaponaibility. 
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ntird, SMrvtary Al*ian)d«r has pat Cezvard m far-rMdiing, 
ee^rtiianaiva plan for raauttorising tha bea. Tba litaxally 
hundrmla of prppoa«l changaa in tltia plan ar« daaignwS to vork 
togathar to iaprova aeeaaa and quality in poataa<m^ry 
■duoation. 

rottrtli, an l^rtant qoal ot our plan is to anaura intagrity 
in our atudant financial aid pregraM by inproving aanagoant at 
all lavala and radueing waata and alHiaa of tuqiayar dollara. 
AlttaouQb it ia a big ohaiianga, I aa confidant urn will aueeaad. 
1 hava a mandata fn» tha Saoratary to do what ia naoaaaary, and 
I know tliara ia a atreng coaaitMnt to a aound prograa in tbia 
Coaaittaa and in tha Congraaa. 

With thaaa four pointa in aind. lot m turn to our propoaala 
to raatructura tha Pall Grant prograa. 

BzoBR mxnam tku. aaian xnaat 
Wa propoaa in thia raauthoriiatim to raatora tha imzchaaing 
powar Of Pall Cranta by raiaina tha Itl.Tffff an 

Inoraaaa of $1,300, or 54 pareant, ovar tha currant aaitiaua of 
$a,iOO. ma naw «3,700 maxiwa would partly ce^wnaata for 
rioing oollaga eoata and halp eontimta to aohiava tha baaio sm 
objaotiva of anmiring aeoaaa to four-yaar public inatitutiona for 
all atudanta. Tha hif^ ■aximia award wimld alao provida 
atudanta with inoraaaad ehoiea awmg tha wida variaty of 
l»«taacondary inatitutiona and prograaa, and would aneouraga 
anrollMnt and pmraiatanea awmg financially diaadvantagad 
atudanta. 
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Stud«nta froa low.r-incoM faaillM hav. t>—n hit auch 
hanl.r by ri.in, coU.g« couf than .tud.nts fros .iddl.-lncoae 
fa«lli«». For .xaapla. f". 1«75 to 1989, th« proportion of 
faaily incoB- n««d«d to pay for • public coll«g« -ducation only 
incr«a8«5 fro« 10.5 to 12.4 percent for a fa»ily at th« »«»i«n 
inco«. l«val, co«par«J to a jusp fro» 19.8 p.ro.nt to 26.5 
p«rcant for a faaily in ««• »'0*to« quintila. Raising th. Pall 
Grant Mxiou™ will help enaur. that « college aducation remains a 
viabla option for ntudenta fro. lower incoB« families. 

we vould also raisa the nvftrrt B iniaUg fro» S200 to §400. 
Awards below S400 currently go disproportionately to the 
relatively higher income recipients and have little inpact on 
student choice of postsecondary program. 

KEH XtUiSD ROLES 
in addition to higher maximum and minimum awards, the 
Administration is proposing new award and need analysis rulee 
that would promote targeting of funds to students from tJie 
lowest-income families. Awards would be based on both the cost 
of attendance and the family's ability to pay. Under the new 
award rule structure, a student's award would be the l««ser of 
amounts determined by the current Bffx i mu a ttWard B l nus the 
t,V ^.t^ family rffntritrr* <^^^' '"^ « ^ ^^ ^^^ 

These rules would eliminate current inequities by more 
consistantly taking into account each family's ability to 
contribute to education costs and would fund, up to a maximum of 
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$3,700, • varl^l» p«x«nta9* of th« Btuilcnt's financial nMd, 
daflnml u thm coats of adueation ainua tha EFC. Tha parcanta^a 
6f financial naad mmt by tha Pall Grant would dacxaaaa aa family 
Inooaa inoraaaaa, anaurln? that funds ara tarqatad on tha lowast- 
Inooaa atudanta. Tha aaximia award Binas BTC rula would intaract 
with tha variabla parcantaga of naad award rula to anaura that 
(1) tha BBxiniB award of $3,700 is providad only to tha loweat- 
Inooaa atudanta, and (2) thara ia a limit on avarda to ralativaly 
bighar incoaa atudanta attaraSii^ aora axpanaive inatitutiona. 

srmajncATios 

W« ara alaa proposing to aia^jllfy and reduce confusion in 
tha dalivary of atudant aid by using a aingla naad analyaia 
aystaa for all Titlo IV studant aid prograaa. As part of this 
proposal, wa would raaova hoaa aquity from tha naad datanninatlon 
for faailles with incoaas below $20,000; and wa would axpact a 
Biniaua studant contribution for all aid applicants with family 
incoaa above $12,000. wa would also reduce the complexity of the 
student aid application form by tightening and simplifying the 
definition of an independent student. 

If our proposals are implemented, under our 1992 budget 
requeat the average Pell Grant will riae to $1,909, an increase 
of $425, or nearly 29 percent, students with family incomes 
below $10,000 would receive an average grant of $2,191. Overall, 
as collared to the 1991 currant lav distribution, the volume of 
Pell Grants would increase for familiea below the $20,000 income 
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laval and would b» .lightly rwlucwl for r«l«tivaly hl9h«r incoa« 
faaili«B. 

vaxsjtmrmi, MaxBVBUMT BcmiM^vs 
Th« AdBinistration i» also propoain? a critically l»portant 
MW policy for tha wjor Fadaral aid prograaaj racpgnition and 
ravard of acadaaic axcellanca. our propoaad Praaidantial 
Achiavaaant scholarabipa would raward ac«da»io axoallanca by 
providing up to an additional $500 to Pall Grant racipianta irtio 
hava mat high acadaaic atandarda. To racaiva an award in tha 
fraahaan yaar, high achool atudanta ruat rank in tha top 10 
parcant of thair high achool claaa or acora high on nationally 
racegnizad atandarditad ta»t«. Onca in collaga. atudanta auat 
rank in tha top JO parcant of thair collag« claaa to racaiva a 
Praaidantial Achiavaaant Scholarahip. 

Hith initial funding aat at S170 Mill ion in our propoaad FY 
1992 budget, thia nav prograa would provida awarda to an 
aatiBBtad 340,000 high-achiaving, dlaadvantagad atudanta. Thua 
for tha firat tiao, tha Fadaral govanmant would aaka a claar 
atataaant to racipianta of it» aoat coatly financial aid prograa 
that acadaaic axMllanea la a bi^ly valuad goal. 

studanta qualifying for tha aaxiaua Fall Grant award could 
tharafora racaiva a total of 54,200 in forwila-baawl Fadaral 
grant aaaiatan<^ aach yaar. Additional caiqnia-baaad fadaral 
9rant aid would alao cootinua to ba availabla uwJar tha 
Si^laaantal Mucational Opportunity Grant prograa. 
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RBDDCII»; W^STS WO ATOSB 
X vant to conclude by nturnin? briefly to tb» issu9 of 
progrra integrity. W« ar« proposing Mveral croBS-cuttltig 
Masuras to r*duc« wABt« and to protect both taxpayara and 
students from achoola that abuss Titls XV studsnt aid programs: 
• Ws would slisinats ths arbitrary statutory limitation 
on tho DapartBsnt«B ability to vsrify ay^liution data* 
Xnaccurata awards taks sonsy fros thoss who dsserve it 
and vaalcsn the progran's faimass. 
a We vould prohibit schools fros paying coosissions or 
bonuses to recruiters or adaissions officers that are 
based directly or indirectly on obtaining student 
enrollnents. This would help protect disadvantaged 
individuals from schools that use high pressure sales 
techniques and the lure of financial aid to attract 
unqualified students to poor quality programs, 
e Schools participating in Title IV programs would be 

required to implement a pro rata tuition refund policy 
for aid recipients who withdraw near the beginning of 
their enrollment periods. Schools must not profit from 
early dropouts. 

e The Department would broaden the impact of the current 
statutory provision revoking CSL eligibility for 
schools with three consecutive years of high default 
rates by barring the participation of such institutions 
in any Title XV student aid program, ^e Congress 
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a«t«nln*d in th« IMO »«foncili«tion Act provision 
•«f«ctin9 est that con«i«t«itiy high d«f«ult »t«» «r« 
an indicator of a acliool that probably •houid not ba 
allowed to participata in that Fadarai prcqran. The 
waste of Fadaral grant funda ia far aora coatly to th« 
taxpayer than tha waata of loan funda. A yanaral 
inatitutional failure to adequately prepare atudente 
for either productive eaployMnt or further education 
Should be a bar to participation in any Federal aid 
progran. 

e Our proposal to tie CSL guarantee agenciaa "ore closely 
to the States is intended to lead to such tougher State 
licanaing of schools seeXing eligibility for all Title 
IV aid. In addition, wa propose to give the Secretary 
the authority to set ninljBum school licensure standards 
for Title IV eligibility. 
I share the concerns so often expressed by Benbers of this 
Comaittee over the continuing problens in our student financial 
aid programs. I Bust add, however, after only a few weeks on the 
job but after having talked to a great Mny people connected to 
these programs, that I feel confidant we will restore public 
faith in student financial aid. The Department has a strong 
mandate from the Secretary and the President. The Congress end 
this committee are likewise committed to building sound programs. 

Finally, J believe the organlEations involved in higher 
education — the schools, their associations, the accrediting 
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agmciu, the banks, th« 9i>arBntM mqneimm mil rmcoqnizm 
thmir shared rssponaibility tor thm integrity of theaa prograss. 
Wa will ba working hard at tha Dapart«ant to put our houaa in 
ordar, but wa will naad tha cooparation of aXl thosa involvad in 
Fadaral atudant financial aid to saka tha aystaa oparata as it 
should. Thasa afforta will halp achiavs a battar rasult to tha 
ultimata banafit of tha studant ~ which is what thim program is 
all about. 

I will bo happy to respond to any questions or conraents that 
you say havo. 
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Mr. Rkkd. Thank you, Mr. Farrell. 
Mr. Watson-Davis. 

STATEMENT OF JULIUS WATSON-DAVIS. PRESIDENT. UNITED 
STATES STUDENT ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Watson-Davis. I would like to thank the Chairman and the 
subcommittee for this opportunity to testify. I am Julius Watson- 
Davis and I am president of the United Stat^ Student Association, 
the country's oldest and largest national student oi^anization. rep- 
resenting more than 3.5 million students. 

USSA^ top priority for this year's reauthorization is the estab- 
lishment of the Pell Grant pn^ram as an entitlement for our na- 
tion's students. A Pell Grant entitlement will go a long way in 
making educational opportunities acceraible and our nation strong. 

First of all, the Pell Grant program was meant to be the comei^ 
stone of the government's student aid programs. Needy students 
were to be given grants while middle-income students were to re- 
ceive government-guaranteed but suteidized bank loans to ensure 
their access. However, for the two m^jor trends, this is no longer 
the case. 

First, the Federal student aid dropped in the early IS^Os and 
continues to lag behind skyrocketing collie costs. Even though the 
appropriations for Pell Grants have increased in real terms, they 
have oeen outstripped by college costs increase. The purchasing 
power of the Pell Grant has declined dramatically. Unfortunately, 
these shortfalls of the Federal grant aid have helped force tuitions 
upward as States and institutions scramble to fund need-based 
grants themselves. 

Second, as we all know, there is a tremendous imbalance be- 
tween loans and grants. The StafTonl Loan pn^am has usurped 
the Pell Grant as the primary form of financial aid even for low- 
income students. Middle-income students are being squeezed out of 
student loan programs, which was originally designed to serve 
them. 

Unfortunately, this over-reliance on loans endangers the reten- 
tion of the students. Knowing that half of all student loan defaults 
are drop-outs of postsecondary programs, we should equip students 
with all the resources, including grant aid that will enable them to 
stsv in school* 

The loan /grant imbalance also deters many under-represented 
students from pursuing higher education. Evidence exists that low- 
income people, students of color and women are more reluctant to 
borrow to finance their education than other students. In addition, 
this imbalance further disadvantages low-income students who 
want to borrow to go to school. After graduation, student loan bor- 
rowers have to pay hack their It^ns, and thus will collect lera 
assets than th(»e graduates who did not have to borrow. Also, 
many student loan borrowers must give up low-paying professions, 
such as teaching, in order to pay off the loans. 

USSA shares Congress' concerns with the increasing costs of the 
Stafford Loan program, which are related to the undercutting of 
Pell Grants as the foundation of the student aid programs. It is 
worthwhile to note that while total student loan volume has quad- 
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rupied in the last decade, the percentage of students defaulting on 
their loans have remained constant at about 10 percent. Thus re- 
storing the primacy of Pell Grants would go a long way toward re- 

"Sf ^, ^ caused by Stafford Loan defaults. 

U^A's propMals for the Pell Grant program include a number 
of parts. First of all, we propose that the maximum award be sir- 
nificantly increased. A maximum award of $4,300 provided in t'le 
academic year 1992-93 would restore the grant's purchasing power 
back to the 1980 levels. This would help ensure that the neediest 
student will not have to take on huge loans. 

In addition, an increase in the maximum award would increase 
the eligibility of students from hard-pressed middleincome families 
who have been disenfranchised from the Pell Grant program. 

tsecond, USSA supports the idea advanced by Chairman Ford to 
increase the Pell Grant assistance available to first and second- 
year students. Such frontloading helps students pereist and de- 
crease the amount of loan defaults resulting from student loan bor- 

'"T^iTtSTA P^u"® ^" ^ y^^^ attrition is the high- 

est UbbA, however, cautions against any proposal that would 
maKe tiret- and second-year students ineligible for borrowing which 
would close off money to needy students. 

Third, USSA calls on Congress to make Pell Grants a true enti- 
tlement It 18 ironic that the student loan program, which is not 
supposed to be the primary form of aid. is an entitlement while the 
level of funding for Pell Grants is subjective to the uncertainty of 
many more appropriations processes. A Pell Grant entitlement 
would eliminate this uncertainty and restore the loan/grant bal- 

A Pell Grant entitlement, along with a serious public advertising 
campaign on financial aid, would facilitate those students by allow- 
mg these youth and their families to predict with much greater 
**2**!L^J^ *Vioo^"*^*^ ^-^^^ assistance they will be eligible for. 
on!?K ?r eliminating the overly limited period of 

eligibility for Pell Grants. 

Fifth, USSA proposes changes in the calculation of costs of at- 
tendance. The cap on the costs of attendance should be changed 
STJ^ ^ '^'■'^f"*- '^^'^ decrease the amount of 

♦hp pin ?' ^/*''"'^, H "^^y °" '^'^ '>^^^ percent limits 

iTco ^""^"^ formula less tuition necessities, 
fi !i . proposes the cost of attendance to be adjusted to re- 

flect student s true costs. The yearly allowance for students living 

Sea^ovST^Hf, '"^""^^^ ^^'^^^ ^° « percent in- 

^JL^^e percent increase would raise the costs of attendance allow- 
t??Li students not living with their parents from $2,300 to 
$«i,l>iH), a more realistic figure. 

A more realistic calculation of child care costs is necessary to 

^X^! '^u P^rf"^/ does not hinder a students' accei to 

nJlt i'inm ^fl°iP''lal7''fF ^^'^ ^""y fo^wst toddlers is 

over $3,000; yet the 1 98(5 allowance for child care was $1,000 

K J«i^ """^^ °^ attendance figures should be allowed to increase 
by $100 every year to keep pace with inflation. 
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Sixth, USSA supports efforts to eliminate the use of home and 
farm equity to determine aid for most middle-income families, 
which ends up denying aid to many hard-pressed families. 

Seventh. USSA urges you to ensure that students who work and 
save money are not penalized when determining Pell Grant awards 
and eliminate the double counting of students' savings. 

Eighth. USSA urges you to reauthorize Pell Grant eligibility for 
less than half time students. Most of these students have to bal- 
ance dependent care responsibilities, work and education, and have 
no other choice than to go to school on a less-than-half-time basis. 
While we rect^ize others' concerns about the persistence and 
graduation rates, we believe that their ineligibility for the largest 
grant program leaves them unable to pay and thus, stay m school 
until degree completion. 

Ninth, USSA strongly urges this committee to reexamine the 
definition of an independent student which currently excludes 
many genuinely self-supporting students, as my written testimony 
explains. USSA believes that the definition of an independent stu- 
dent should be getting more flexible or student financial aid ad- 
ministrators must be more willing to use their statutory discretion 
to determine students as independent even if she or he does not 
meet the regular criteria. 

There is no magic transition in turning 24 or becoming a gradu- 
ate student; why is it so hard for self-sufficient undergraduate stu- 
dents to establish independent status. 

In conclusion, I know that millions, including my mother, who 
enrolled in college as a single parent with two children and I, have 
benefitted from the Pell Grant program. And funding for the Fed- 
eral student aid pn^ams has decreased in real terms by o percent 
over the last decade. A strengthened commitment to this prqgram 
means so much to the future well-being of our country. Fo^^^ery 
dollar students get in financial aid, we return $4.30 to the Federal 
Government in taxes. When we invest in student financial assist- 
ance, students and our nation win. 

Thank you for this opportunity to testify today. We are pleased 
to answer any questions you might have. 
[The prepared statement of Julius Watson-Davis follows:] 
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1 would like to thank the Chairman and the membas of Ae 
subcammittee for this oppommity to testify on the PeU Grant program. I am 
Juiius Watson-Davis and I am president of the United States Student 
AssodatiOT (USSA), the country's oldest and largest national student 
organization, representing more than 3.5 million students. USSAs top 
priority for this year's Reauthorization of the Higher Education Act « the 
establishm«it of t. e PeU Grant program as an entitlement for our Nation s 
postsecondary students. An examination of the importance of tliis grant 
assistance, the problems caused by its status as a discretionary program, and 
the challenges facing our country wiU demonstrate how a PcU Grant 
entitlement will go a long way in making educational opportunities accessible 
and our Nation strong. 

First of all, the purpose of Title IV Student Rnandal Assistance 
programs is ' to assist in making available the benefits of postsecondary 
education to eligible students ... in institutions of higher education by (1) 
providing basic educational opportunity grants to aU eUgible students ..." 
ISection 401 (a)l. The Basic Educational Opportunity Grant, now named the 
PeU Grant, program was meant to be the cornerstone of the federal 
government's student aid programs. Needy students were to be giver grants 
to replace the family contributions they simply did not have, while middle- 
income students were to receive govemmem-guaranteed but minimally 
subsidized private bank loans to aisure their access. Hence, the pmnsiy iorm 
of student finandal assistance were to be need-based However, in the 

last 25 years, two major changes have occurred in federal finandal aid, both 
with implications for educational access: 

First inflation-adjusted federal student aid dropped in the early 1980's 
and continues to lag behind skyrocketing coUege costs, which are fueled by 
shortfalls in federal student aid (Attachment #1). 

federal student aid - adjusted for inflation - suffered a 14% drop 
between 1980-81 and 85-86 after the termination of Sodal Security benefits for 



studenls and a substantial d«iease in student aid for veterans.i Thanks to 
increases in state and institutional funding for gnuits, tl« overall drop in 
student aid was held to 7%. However, as aid was declining, coUege costs^ were 
raising faster thm infUUon and real family in«mes. These factors - 
skyrocketing college costs, lagging fanuly incomes, and slow growth in 
student aid - have made postsecondary education increasingly inaccessible 
These trends in particular affected the college participation of students of 
color (Attachment *f2). Hence, between 1^1 and 1989-90, federal fmancial 
aid declined by 3% in real tenns while costs at attendance at private four-year 
schools jumped by 52^% and at public four-year schools by 39,9% 
(Attachment #3). 

Even though appropriations for Pell Grants have increased in real 
terms, they have been outstripped by skyrocketing college costs. These trends 
mean that the purchasing power of student aid has declined dramaticaUy ,„ 

1979-80. the maximum Pell Grant a student couid recerve covered 50% of the 
costs of attendance compared to less than 25% in 1989-90. Unfortunately 
these shortfalls in federal grant aid have helped force tuitions upward as ' 
states, universities and colleges scramble to hmd need-based grants 
themselves by increasing tuition, among other fundraising mechanisms. 

Second, the balance between types of student financial assistance has 
become increasingly skewed toward loans over grants (Attachment #4) In 
1975-76, grants constituted 80% of available financial assistance. However 
that proportion has dropped to 49% in 1989-90. At the same time, the 
percentage of aid available in the form of loans has leapt from 17% to 48^ 
Thus, the Stafford Loan program has usurped the Pell Grant program as the 
primary form of finanaai aid available to needy shidents. Yet the federal 
loan programs were not designed for low-income shidents but rather for 
middle-income students. However, low-income smdents have had to 
mcreasingly depend on loans to cover their coUege costs, and - as loans have 
become increasingly subsidized and costly to the government - middle- 

'tJ^^'^SSlSS^^™^*^^ S*"*"*^**^ had been awarded 

College costs, or "costs of attendance," inctud« t,myn, fe«, and room and boa«i. 
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income students axe being squeezed out of eUgibUity for the student loan 
program ... which was originaUy designed to serve them! 

Unfortunately, this overdependence on loans has tremendously 
impacted students' ability to ac«ss higher education. Hr.t, the overrahance 
on loans endangers the retention and graduation of students, «pedaUy 
disadv«iUg«i students. A 1989 report^ revealed a "dramatic difference m 
persistence between students receiving grants and thc^ who have not 
Lived them." Out of the students who did m r««ve a grant dunng their 
first year, only 75% returned for Ae second semester; the P««-^^«J^ 
African-American students was even lower at 60%. However 90% v ALL 
students who received a grant dunng their first year were stiU enroUed 
enrolled the second semester. These findings suggest that the avaiUbihty of 
grant, is crucial to the retention and graduation of students. Smce we know 
lint hilf rf -11 l --" riPfaultm an- dropoy^s fr^m po^tSW^Oary 

programs, we should be equipping students with all of the resources - 
SiS^adequate grant assistance - that wUl enable them to sUy m school. 

Second, the overreliance on loans deters many traditionally 
underrepresented students from pursuing higher education. There is 
evidence that low-income people, students of color, and women more 
reluctant to borrow to finance their education than other students. That i,rant 
assistance is kev to the recruitment and retention of students of color and 
low-income students can be seen in the fact that at the same time that gran 
dollars were drying up m I9m% we saw a huge declme m the enrollmem ot 
these populations. 

Third, the displacement of grants by loans among available aid further 
disadvantages low-income students who must borrow to go to school. Alter 
graduation, student loan borrowers have to pay back their loans and thus mU 
Suect less assets than those graduates who did not have to borrow for college, 
m addiHon, many smdent loan borrowers must give up low-paymp 
profe^ions such as community service and teaching in order to pay oU their 
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loans, while other more fortunate students are not limited in this way It is 
our country as weU as the individuals involved who lose out when students 
post-graduation choices are dictated by economics. 

USSA shares Congress' concerns with the increasing costs of the 
Stafford Loan program, which are no doubt related to undercutting of Pell 
Grants as the foundation of the federal government's efforts to make 
postse^ndary education accessible. One illustration of this is the fact that 
between 1975-76 and 1979-80, the maximum PeU Grant a low-income student 
could receive covered 46% to 50% of the costs of attendance; the T«nainder 
could have been fmanced by a shident loan ranging from $U85 in 1975-76 
and $2^9 in 1979-80. Aft« 1980, however, the percentage of costs covered by 
a maximum Pell Grant fell to 35%, and the remainder of the costs could NOT 
be covered by a maximum Stafford Loan of $2^00. Hence, many needy 
students, espedaUy those from middle-dass families, have had to resort to 
additional borrowing from more onerous student loan programs It ,s 
worthwhile to note that while total student loan volume has ^^uadrupled in 
the last decade the percentage of students defaulting on their loans has 
remained about constant at 10%. 

Thus, restoring the primacy of Pell Grants would go a long way toward 
reducu.g the costs caused by Stafford Loan defaults, and toward ensuring that 
aU students, particularly those from low-income, ethnic/radal minontv, and 
first-generation coUege backgrounds, can enroll in, stay in and graduate from 
a postsecondary institution. 

USSA s proposals for the PeU Grant program include a number of 
parts. First of all, we propose that the maximum award be signif icanUy 
moeased to make up for the effects of inflation. Adjusting for inflation, the 
maximum PeU Grant for 1990-91 of $2,400 is actually about $500 Iggg than the 
tnaximum award tor 1975-76 of $1,400. A maximum award of $4,300 for 
academic year.1993-93 would restore the grant s purchasing pow« back to 
1980 levels <to about 73% of the average costs of attendance for public four- 
year schools).4 This would help ensure that the neediest students wiU m 

^ USSA i,p«,po«ng the following Pen G«nln«rimun«: (^ee next page) 
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pay for a pratseasxdary education. 

in addition, an increase in the maximum award would also increase 
the access of students frtwi hard-pressed mi<1^<<H!iyflllft? «> the 

program. In 1987-88, students with family incomes of less than $30,001 
constituted §&5^ of all Pell Grant recipients, while those with family 
incomes less than $20,001 made up 89.1% of the redpients. Middleincome 
students have been effectively disenfranchised from the Fell Grant P«.gram. 
Yet according to the 1978 Middle Income Student Assistance Act (MISAA). 
students with famUy incomes of $25,000 should have been eligible for a 
minimum Pell Grant: the effects of inflation mean that a family makmg 
about $48,000 today should be eligible. The fact that middle-income families 
are finding it increasingly difficult to afford a coUege education can be seen m 
a 1990 studyS that found that fss£g£ students from families with moderate 
incomes are emolUng at coUeges and universities, particularly at the most 
selective independent and public institutions. 

Second USSA supports the idea advanced by Chairman Ford to 
increase the PeU G«nl assistance available to first- and second-year students 
Since the first-year of postsecondary study is the "greatest single point of loss 
in persistence * and the second-year also a dangerous year for retention, .t 
mates sense that we increase grant assistance during the first two years. Such 
•frontloading would help students sUy in coUege and decrease the amount 
of loan defaults resulting from student loan borrowers dropping out dunng 
the first two years (when attrition is the highest), USSA, however, cautions 
against any proposal that would make first- and second-year smdents esii 
eligible for grant assistance and ineUgible for borrowing; such a strict pobcy 
would dose off many pubUc institutions and most independent institutio.^ 
to many needy students since the costs of attendance at these schools would 



54300 for academic yew 1992-^93 
$4^ for acsdemk: 199^-94 
$4700 for 9C»dcfi^ 1994-95 
H900 for awiemk yw 1995-96 
$51)00 for acadwnic yw 1996^ 
5 Shapifo. Martin a fpr the CcmsortiuTn on Financing Higher Education, 1990 

^ P&rter. 1989, 
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still require borrowing by many of them. 

mrd, USSA joins the National Education Association (NEA), United 
Negio College Fund, Inc. (UNCF) and other oiganizations in calling on 
Congress to make PeU Gr«,ts a true entitl«a«„. ,t is ironic that the Stafford 
Loan program - which was NOT suppose to be the primary form of aid - is an 
entitlement while the level of funding for PeU Grants depends on the year-to- 
year appropriations process. ITiis means that the amount of Pell Grant aid 

^^'^ ^ ""'y °" " and costs 

of at^dan«, but ^ on the funding level appropriated by Congress, which 
adjusts awards upward or downward. TTus adds much uncertainty to needy 
students hves: they cannot predict from year to year whether they will 
receive a Pell Grant and if they do, how much it will be 

VVhen the appropriations level is inadequate to fund all eligible 
apphcan^ - i.e. a 'shsrtM" occurs - Congress can borrow from subsequent 
years or find additional funding so that students can receive the aw«d levels 
^ey were eUgible for without reducing the total amount of awards 
However many times, students have been eliminated from the program. For 
example m 1986-87, a Pell Grant funding shortfall led to a Unear reduction 
whidi meant that grant amounts decreased as student s Student Aid Index 
(SAI) mcreased. A true PeU Grant entitlement would eliminate this year-to- 

ZIZT'^'V^T' ^^'^^ ^ppn>priated maximum, and level and 
numl«- of awards w,ll be, and go a long way toward restoring the loan/grant 

In addition, USSA supports Congress' efforts to undertake early 
mt?rvffltfpn pro tra m that will encourage ALL youths to pursue 
postsecondary opportunities. A Pell Grant entitlement would aUow these 
you* and their famiUes to predict with much greater certainty how much 

coupled with a senous public advertising campaign on student financial 
assisunce, would go a long way to encouraging disadvantaged youth and 
famihes, mduding students of color, low-income students, and first- 
generation college students, to pursue a higher education and to see such an 
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oppcMtunity as within their r^ch. 

Fourth, USSA supports modifying the ovwly limited period of 
eligibiUty for PeU Grants. CurrenUy, PeU Grant eUgiWaty Is limited for the 
period required for the completion of the first undergraduate baccalaureate 
course of study; this period, however, cannot exceed 5 academic years for 
students enrolled in undergraduate programs requiring 4 years of study or 
less, or 6 academic yeara if the program requires more than 4 years of study, 
These artificial limits are not necessary since there exists a current 
prerequisite of "satisfactory progress" for continued student financial 
assistance eligibility^ The impact is that students who are on a degree track 
who cannot graduate within 5 or 6 years are unfairly denied grant assistance 
when they are so dose to completing their degree. And there are many 
reasons why serious smdents cannot graduate within 5 or 6 years, including 
the fact that at many instihitions necessary classes are offered very rarely, 
which maltes it difficult for students to graduate within a fixed period of time 

Rfth, USSA proposes changes hi tl» calculation of costs of attendance. 
Right now, a student's P-u Grant is determined by looking at three 
calculations; individual awards cannot extsed the smaUest of the three: 

(1) 60% of the costs of attendance (defined as mition and fees. 
room and board, books and supplies, transportation, and 
other relevant expenses such as child care costs); 

(2) Cosis of attendance - expected family contribution (EFC); or 

(3) Maxmum Pell Grant award - EfC. 

USSA recommends rhanyiny the first calculation to 7^ Pffgfflt 9f t^g 
y ^^s of attendance . This would help decrease the amount of very needy 
students forced to rely on loans to cover their coUege costs; instead they could 
rely on famUy contributions and grant assistance. Also, the cap of 60% of the 

7 Acconling to Section 48«c): (1) For the puipose of subsection {aK2), a student is iwumammg 
5Mis&cttwy progress if-<A) the institution tt which the student is In f 
p™« <rf tf»siudent at the end of each ac^ieinic y«r, or its equivalent « ^f'^^, 
5«?»Btution, and (B) the student h.5 a cumulative C •^"^'^l^ J];^ 

conSstent with the requirements for gmduation, as detemined by the institution, at 
the end erf second siKh Kademic year. 
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OMt» Of attendanoe renders the PeU Grant ibnnula less tuition^»ensitive with 
the unfortunate result in many cases of low-income students receiving the 
same award amount as students with much higher family incomes. 

also proposes that the costs of attPn.^.t^^y fiy,^^ >^ .a^..^^ 
cover studaits" true costs today. 

• For students who have no dependents and are Uving at home 
with their parents, a "commuter aUowance" of $1,700 is is 
suppose to cover room and board, books, supplies, transportation 
and miscellaneous expenses. USSA proposes to raise this to 
$2,200, just a 30% increase over the 1986 Reauthorization level. 

• likewise, a 30% increase wouW raise the costs of attendance 
allowance for students not living with their parents from $2,300 to 
S3,000; a realistic figure when one considers that a November 1990 

f^ces of Higher Edt.«,t 1r n rn if tit ntiffn? which revealed 

that typical room and board charges at a fftiblic college was $2,400 
in 1989-90, 

• A more realistic cakuUtion of child care costs is necessary to 
ensure that parental status - especially for women - does not 
hinder students' access to college. The 1986 Reauthorization 
allowance for child care is $1,000, which is far short of true costs of 
such care today. The national average for day care costs for just 
toddlers is over S3fi00 a year. 

• USSA recommends that these a>sts of attendance figures be 
aUowed to increase by $100 every year to keep pace with inflation. 

Sixth, the calcnUtion of the net value of a studeRf • fiuniiy. home or 
f«m a. anaaset end, up denying aid to many hard-pressed middl^income 
faml^«. -nvey should not be penalized for the huge leaps in houfdng prices 
whid, have increased the value of their homes but necessarily their aWUty to 
piyto a postseoondaiy education. While these famiUes have equity available 
to bonow against, many h«d-piessed famiUes cannm affbtd to pay for home 
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equity Io« payments. USSA supports the rfforts of 
XLmUt« to elte^le the use of home and f 

aid for most midiUe-cUss families. 

Seventh, liSSA m«« you to «isi« that student, who woA^^ 

money a« not p««U«d when detenntaing PtU G««t .wods^Uiutofta 
c««it law, if a 8tud«tt woiks and saves a portion of these 

earnings are assessed twice: onc« in the bfififiataLin^^ 
^3o determine the snKienrs expected contrflmtion d^ 
vear- and once in the «M«t collection. This "double counting" actually 
iLurages smd«.ts from saving. We propose that •^^^"^^ 
other property (or interest therein) of a dependent student shaU be tr^as 
an «s«3*e smdent (or spouse) for purposes of secticm «mi) except to*e 
extent that sud. or property exceeds the amount the smdent « requued 

to contribute from discretionary income under 411B(0. 

Eighth, USSA applauded the committee s passage of an amendment in 
1986 that authorized Pdl Grant eligihUtty for less-than^alf-tlm. students- 
The suspension of this amendment, however, has hurt the college access of 
these students, who are mostly nontraditionaUy aged students and female. 
Many of these students have to balance cWld and oth« dependent care 
.esponsibilities, work and education, and so have no other choice than to go 
to s^l on a less-than-haif-time basis. While we reoogmze ^^^^"^^ 
about the persistence and graduation rates of this population, we bebeve that 
their ineUgibility for the largest grant and loan programs leaves too many 
them unable to afford to pay for and thus stay in school till degree- 
completion, we urge you to reauthorize this provision and work to e.«ure 
the access of ALL part-time students to this important grant program. Atter 
aU, part-time students constitute 43.4% of postsecondary enrollment- 

Ninth, USSA strongly urges this committee to examine the definition 
of an independent student. The current definition excludes many genumely 
self-supporting students. Sc. box far definition of an -independent student. 
under tJTexisting definition, if you are a genuinely seU-suffident stijda^ 
who does not faU into any of the aalsm^ categories, you must fulfiU two 
oamsmaL criteria if you are an undergraduate smdent. (1) Your parents 
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to the • wwxi yett; AND (2) you nnist ha« 

(nmcoimttagpaietui support) du^ However, your 

chances of being considered an independent student by the federal 
l^venunent are sabotaged if: 



(1) your parentis) have 
daimed you as a 
dependent on thar tax 
returns; or 

(2) your parentis) refuse 
to make the tax forms 
available to you; or 

(3) in certain aieas^ you 
can and are surviving 
on less than KOOO a 
year. 



An ophon Of Mord of ttw cotft 
H«« i^grt dtpentfw^ olh«r than c 



J«ofi^ ttw oufhorty to ctiw^ 



• A manitd, g«Jduo>i or pwftwiorxi 

not b» dakTWO oi o «n MitptiQn for 

ffwiM im pdor ID f» 

AJ© mi*t how fotol (MoucM* of 

/tor, otrf tf» ffQutamom i«0ir to 

ffttf <5he rt^rtmf «5r /». 



Howev^, here is the real catch: tl« way the regulatio™, a« written, 

two years prior to the first year you received aid, NOT the two yeai. prior 
to the award year. The unfaimess of this was vividly iUustrated by a 

^H'!lr«'"l"fK ' "^""^ Sub«>mmittee on Education, Arts 

and Humanities field hearing. She is 21 years old and was flnandaUy 

^l^^d'rrf T''*"''''^^'^ However, she was told by the 
founaal aid office that she could not receive independent student status 
unless she was financially seU^uffident and not daimed on her parents- 
taxes when she was 16 and 17 years old, since she first lecdved flnandal aid 
when she was an 18 year^Jd freshman. TTUs is ridiculous since she worked 
40 hours a week, went to sdvool full-time, and incurmi over $8,000 worth of 
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studem lo«. debt her flirt two ye« of coUege...««i did 
from her paroits for college 

dearly, Ae definition erf an independent student must ^ ^^^^ 
flexible OR »tud«^t fi««»dal aid administrators must be mme ^ ^ 
uTu statutory disa^tlon to determine student as being independent even 
;;r^ rn not meet the regular criteria Unfortunately, bemuse of a 
of training or lack of willingness. UX) many student financial aid 
:^torsareo^givingthesestudentsabreal. ^^^^^J^^^, 
much easier to receive independent status if you are graduate ^^^^^ 
vou are under age 24. There is no magic transition in turning age 24 or 
Lomine a graduate student; why should it be so hard for genuindy 
^^dent'undergraduate students to estabUsh 
and ^ive the level of aid they need to access postsecondary education? 

LasUy, there are a number of ways we can simplify the student aid 
application and needs analysis system to facilitate students access to finanaal 
aid and higher education. Among the ways include 

• One free simpUfied application form for aU federal, state and 
institutional aid; 

• A SimpUfied updating process; 

. Automatic eligibility for students from families with proven 
need, such as eligibility for Aid for FamiUes with Dependent 
C3uldren (AFDC); 

• The integration of the Pell Grant and Congressional 
Methodology need analysis models. 

In conclusion, a PeU Grant entiUement and other strucmral changes 
wiU help the federal govermnent continue to f ulfiU the Higher Education 
Act s promise of making higher education accessible to all Amen^ns 
^^ess of financial xL. ^ that my mother, who enn>U^UicoUege 
7a single parent with two children, as weU as I have personally baiefitted 
greatiy ftom the PeU Grant program. And our Nation must contmue 

«milar doors for others: by the end of the century, ^^^^"^ 
in^U-S. will require postsecondary educations. This is a cnttcal pmcture 
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for our coimtiy, whidt wiU need a wen-tr«ii«l workfo^ 

At perhaps no other time has the need for an investment in education 
meant so much to the fuhire weU-being of our country. Fewer middle- 
income studenis are enmlUng in college. We are losing increasing numbers 
ono«^ and middle-income students of color during the critical transition 
between high school and coUege. TTie gap between the abiUty of poor and 
non-poor youths to pumuepostsecondary opportunities is widening. And 
fundmg for federal student aid programs has decreased in real terms by 3% 
over the last decade. Yet we know that the federal government s 
commitment to postsecondary financial assistance works: for every dollar we 
put mto the GI biU tha country got back an estimated 40 doUars. And today 
we know that for every doUar we students get in financial aid, we return ^4.30 
to the federal government in taxes.« When we invest in student financial 
assistance, particularly the gnmt programs, smdents - and our nation . win. 

Thank you for this opportunity to testify today. I am pleased to answer 
any questions you might have. 



Adinini»trator», Fall 1990. 
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In 1 die mMinmm Ptil Ofim A 

kts dian 23% of tf» con of iBendaiice coa^md fio 
1979-90. Od^post-BocoBdinf «miem aid piogmu have suffered 
aiweU. BetwOT 1979^ awl iW^90,ftnrfmg for 
Supplemental Educ^oiul Oppoftuttity Otbdis have 
deacased by 18%; die Cotlkge Wmfc Study 
progfsm has beoi OA by 23%; and Peddns 
Lom fumimg is down by 53%, alter 
accountii^ for mfiancn. 
AID 
IS 
DOWN! 



TUITION'S 
UP! 

College costs have increased 
30% over riw pas: ten years, TTtc cost 
of attending all types of in^cutic^is outpaced 
inflation in the 'SO's. With the federal effort in 
smdcm aid eroding, the purchasing power of total aid from 
all source* has tncreasedliitle more ih»i inflation. Thus, three 
advc«c trends - rsqjndly escalating college costs, l^igging family 
incomes, and slow grow^ in student aid - have macte financing post- 
secondary education mcwe difficult for families and snwlents In the I9«0 



JOIN LSSA IS nCHTlNG FOR A QUALTTY EDUCATION THAT IS ACCESSIBLE TO All.. 
FwmoieirifonnaiioouwniBWCtllUSSAw: 

1012 14tt) St NW. »^ aiC A 

SotsccsrCteBSiiicefQrEdiicsticm Ftmdiikg, The Ci^^ Bwd 
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One Step Up... 

s«w»entoQfa>lorleiped56%!^ ««> IMl. total enrellment of 

»»th>,ition. 20 points on the 



Two steps back... 




*«ngoonto^^^^ 55% gniAmefiom high school 



17% of 



tie total higher 




LACK or EDUCATION HUWTS 
fMHtn Anro*rf Ewwiw Hwdi of fmim F«mtfte». 




I 

n 1 

ii I 



lho» ol w«» '^^^^ ^ ^^^^^ 

m t9T3 tW *^ ^ 



We can see that the lack of education hurts, but how can people get education without 
funding? Collegeattendanceby people of color was Wghestpior to tlwRea^ era 
when the education budget Parted to shrink. Unfortunately, our new "Education 
President* has done Uttle to ri^ the wrongs of his predecessor. Grants are shrinking 
in availability and size, as loans become ntore plentiful and more costly. 

This is unacceptable. Our coUege campuses diouJd reflect the diversity of our society 
as a whole. Rghl to increase the federal education budget! Fi^t to open the doors of 
higgler education to aD, not just to the eHte few! 

EDUCATION IS A RIGHT! 



To get involvBd with USSA or the 
SmSomX People oi Color Student Coalition 
write or dll: 1012 Wth St NW. #207 
WisWngton, DC 20005 
(202) 347-8772 
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HOW MUCH HAS rmML SQflmT AO MOflWt 



Ai o ptwm cong i w i i# on M» 
v«mt>#c iwa fhm foarm 
S«cf»ror^ofMico«onfMoMd 
amioy onming cciitfi um 

«^uOBfTt^»c^hollncsm•dtool^ 

o Co«»o» toM tfuoy and o»- 
»rt»0 mot iMra tfudM did 
incr9ca«3 2n 5«ti»W) TW 

«OI10ft Th* oovoi CoAiQ* 

fromo nuntw or potfM ro- 
sponjM fhoJ Of» found In fh# 
Col*g* aoopo Import. Acom- 
portmn or soma tfrtmoffy* 
5Ponse» 8ho*i^ tfwt tfm 23% 
(or 24%) figuv 9 mi$»ooar^ 

( }} 1T» 24% Dgu« tMCMos fttd- 
Ofoi iTudant o*d otfr wa i i wd 
ow«»*c^ m# D«portnwnf orfdb- 
cotton thuA^ V«(»nm. Soctoi 
S«Kytty. Ml»ary ond otfwr d*- 
portTTwntx, But^youn^tidvAii 
m«» typ« or IidiflQI srudont 
ctt. yowl tVxJ tfiot <inlionon- 
«|uit9d) 1«M IMm MM 
okidtfillDta notmerMMdl by 
MbifwMn IMMf and 19-90 

(2) Ux^ondgrantio«NOTtr)» 
iom9; Qfonti d»croo«« th# 
omotf>tifudinfihov»fopoyflor 
co^go . wtiA» bom - oiono won 

cat»ofN5^>#raduc£»ion» iws^ 
tunotwjr. AU of tf>a mciBasai tn 
fMfoi irudtnt Old m ttw }98(^ 

f*o<HX3)ust«d) MM ftndktg 
lof tM m^ mm nr»r#tf ^ 
filDttf by 17%. wMl* MM 
ftMng for tarn iDfim^ by 
32% ThoM snofiraii in MM 
gran! ftjntfng ho>^ forcod cof 
togn and ir^fMtei f o (Vid )n- 
MOfkig omounn or mon«^in 
m#if own budgoti to fund 
Mucnorttiiinxsneyhoi 



com* out or Vusion incitcuw 

^•nc*. fhotftcm m Mm itu 
dent Old s«i Q vtcioul cyc^ 
wtW ino d t quofMMnind' 

ing for gi^ffiti fofcw fi^tom 
upMd o$ ftiimimoni fcronrrM 
*o ft*id gponn fdr nMy i^u- 

dM. A>OK*tA|n0WS.AU.1T« 

«nmaMt in vorrti irw loir 
cModbho^comftftom ir^Hh 
nonianddattt«andnon».0¥«p- 
di. from ths r*dM gov»ffv 



Chafl/:ChMioMlnTM 
Giwsis A«Mtf to SbidMli by 
teaor (f SMI 10 t«iM9> 



<3) I4irjim« CcoaaofiLEdCfi 
jnOftiffffltooclmtytuoonyc^ 
tor rAjtton a moccurot*. mco 
tTi9 CPl fslMis o nxsfcaf ooM 
or goodi ondMKvtDN^ doM 
not nocMOhly iMot fho tni« 
cojti fodng studintt. nam^ 
tumon.foom o nd b o o r o Usir^a 
nxK^^oro^udontCoitWw 
cti^euioM by FroncM ♦ Akpo- 
otti fhor ij$oi tumon. room 
boord co^ fihowi that ftm «r- 
M ti of tr^totion on mjdtm coifi 
o# mucn mor* droitio fhor> on 
tOund using ma c« Honca.o 
moraoccaoro tnMlon^x^- 
mg nr>M:nanitm thoufi ft)ar ffw 
MwqMorMM^aiiaitfto 
MM kiffig loib fmn w» 
not nMi fflM ffm two-tM 



*EraI^^^EI> frcm toe 
imnn) states 

STUPDrr ASSXXATION 
ACCESS CAKPAIGR 1991 

(January 199J ) 
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LOANS ARE UP AND GRANTS ARE DOWN; 
FORGET ABOUT THAT CAP AND GOWN I 

to 1 f7».7», ftrtwW «wfl»» to itiidint* lort»d 

QrBnts ^.3% 




m 1088-^ K looks lUioltils: 

W^ Z6% 




Omms 46.5% 



m m H^Bf Education Ac. ot 1965. th. U.Sflov«mnyn »npbcm 

MtupT Se tiw aocaM of UMHncom. i«Sv4duai* wtthoafflS tompJicthttamrty comnm;t,ons 
lf»y«Mnottw«. Y«,inth»la«d»c«^,twotrin(ls»wv»tftrMi«(»0tttiaccw8. 

itudtnt aid In conitwti dellwi droppwl thtrpty ind continuta to lifl behind 
skyfpctotlng eoll«g« eot9, which hiv» outpiMd Inflttlon and imI family 
ineonwa. 

SMond. tht shifting bal«nc« of granta ovtr loans maans that mora and mora 
naady studanta an fercad to taka on Incraaslngly larBa loan burdans to finance 
thair aducatlpn. Aia «a mortoaglng tha futwa of oanarattons of <«»«l^"«»fl^^ 
studanta? And la tha US flovammant ancourafllng tha pursuit of higher 
education or Mtting up obstaetas? 

JOIN T}XUmED STATES SWDENTASSO<^TK»rseFF0msm^ 
Tm YEAirSltEAUTHOmZAJWNOFTWHHIHBtEm^Tmj^TO 
ItAKEEDUCATtOMA WOITFORALL, flWiaiDOFA mtVnLEOE OF A FEW. 
Contact US8A. 1012 1*»» St NW, #207, WWttngton. JXX 2000S (202) 347-U5SA 
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Mr. R^D. Thank you veiy much, Mr. Watson-I^vis. 

I understand that Dr. Saunders and Dr. Elmendorf and Dr. 
Thrift have a joint statement. So at this time, I would recognize 
you to make your statement 

STATEMENT OF CHARLES B, SAUNDERS. SENIOR VICE PRESI- 
DENT. AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION; EDWARD M. EL- 
MENDORF. VICE PRESIDENT FOR GOVERNMENT RELATIONS. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSI- 
TIES; AND JULIANNE STILL THRIFT, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESI- 
DENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR INDEPENDENT COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 

Mr. Saundebs. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee. You have our statement. We will attempt to 
summari2» it. My colleagues, Ed Elmendorf, is vice president of the 
American Association of the Sate Colleges and Universities. Ju- 
lianne Thrift is the executive vice president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Independent Colleges and Universities. I should add that 
she is the newly appointed president of Salem College in North 
Cw^lma. She will be beginning those duties in April. 

We are here this morning to expre^ a broad consensus of higher 
fducation that are not simply of our three associations, but more 
than a dozen associations listed on our statement. 

Our recommendations address two issues that have been identi- 
fied as the top priority for dealing with the Pell Grant program; 
namely, taking steps to significantly increaro awards to the needier 
students, and, thus, reduce their reliance on borrowing. Secondly, 
to expand eligibility to more middle income students. 

We would do this by increasing the Pell Grant award to $4,500. 
This, I should add, is an increase over the $4,000 maximum re- 
quested in our original submission in April to the subcommittee, 
but we have reratimated our proposal and find that that we can 
recommend a $4,500 maximize. We would tie it to the consumer 
pnix index m future years so that the award would not corrode 
with inflation. We would require the Department to borrow from 
the next year, instead of reducing awards, when appropriations are 
insufnnent. Identical languaes to this was included, as you recall, 
in the Education Act recorded by this subcommittee, and pa^ed by 
the House last year. 

I should al«) say we support the concept of a simple needs analy- 
sis, which will be outlined later this morning by Mlas Martin. But 
What I would like to emphasize most strongly this morning is the 
most cntical element of our proposal is the change m the Pell 
urant formula. If you substantially do increase the Pell Grant 
award using the present formula, this would compound serious in- 
«l"J*Jes in the program, which we identified primarily as two. One 
w the 60 percent cost limitation, which prevents the needier stu- 
dents from receiving the full amount of their award, so that they 
receive, in effect, a smaller proportion of their need than do fellow 
students with larger femilv mcomes. 

The second inequity is the lack of tuition sensitivity of the award 
whereby students with the same expected family contributions get 
essentially the same award regardless of what institution they 
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attend- Thus, students in Iwiccalaureate pn^rams receive far less 
and have far 1^ of their educational costs met than do students in 
2 yMkr pn^am or short-term vocational prt^rams. 

Our proposed formula would apply a single test to all students. 
Instead of the complex three-part compensation that is now re- 
quired for every individual award, it would eliminate the 60 per- 
cent cost limitation, and make the awards more tuition sensitive. It 
would extend eligibility to families with incomes up to $44,000 com- 
pared to the current effective cut-off of about $35,000. It would not 
only be more equitable, but it would be far less costly if we estimat- 
ed that a $4,500 maximum under current law would cost over $11 
billion. A $4,500 maximum under our proposed formula would cost 
under $9 billion. That is quite a difference. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to turn to Ed Elmen- 
dorf for a description of the principals that underlay our new pro- 
po^ for a formula. . 

Mr. Elmendorf. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Chairman, my 
purp(»e for being here today is to explain the Pell Grant formula, 
and more on the technical side of the formula. But I would state 
that we could spend some time with staff of the committee, and we 
are prepared to do so at your request. This is a complex formula. It 
takes a great deal of time to understand. If not, we think the back- 
ground charts, some of which are included in the statement, and 
tables which we would like to make available to you and myself 
available as well. 

There are two substantial problems that we believe need to be 
addressed. The first one is a funding problem and the second is a 
distribution formula for that funding when it is achieved. The 
funding problem, I am concerned— well, it's very clear we just 
don't have enough money in that program. We must restore the 
legislative measures that would prevent a reoccurrence of the un- 
derfunding of the program. 

Secondly, this we believe a distribution formula of money has to 
be carried out under some degree of sound policy, and we have get 
some principals we would like to propose here today that we have 
used and discussed over the last 18 months to put forth in this tes- 
timony. 

The funding problems— we are now addressing that. Chairman 
Ford has done a commendable job of putting forward a budget initi- 
ative. He also has taken it upon himself to meet with both budget 
and appropriations committees to carry forward that message. The 
message I d like to leave on funding is in that building a funding 
foundation now in fiscal year 1992 alloura us to use the next two 
funding cycles to make the Pell Program funding charters being 
called for in our proproals reachable. The additional $5.3 billion of 
this year to $8.7 billion in 1994 is reachable, we believe, if we con- 
tinue to attend to the problem of funding for the next two funding 
cycles. 

What we need to do, however, is making a very obvious u-tum m 
student aid funding; we find ourselves almost 180 degrees out of 
synch with ov.r intent to make grants our major student aid pro- 
gram. The Pell Program has been improperly displaced by the 
Guaranteed Student Loan Program, where it has been displaced as 
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a centeroiece in the foundation of the student aid programs. That 
IS not what I think Congre^ has in mind. «• inai 

Just to give you a few examples: If you were to add the CPI to 
the mcome levels set back m 1976 for $25,000 eligibilitv in this pi^ 
SSki students from families earning $49,000 woulcf be 

IssSS ^ program. The cap on eligibUity right now is 
135 000. The second example is in 1976. the maximum^Pell Grant 
award, which covei^ around 48 percent of the average cost of a 4 

♦l^S;^ 2f ' ^ **** ^ of independent insti- 

tutions, were allowed to move up by a CPI. Todav we find that « 
maximum of $2,400 on the awanf of Pell under 2 ^iSntSf the av 
ersge cost of a school like Johnson State, where I w^preSdent. or 

liSS'S"/ 1?^ independent similar to what JuliaAne 

would be taking over as president. 

«fS^lA5^P}*"U^j^ ™^'o"ty of our students can only 

afford to pay for higher education after all the grants have been 
SSSL?^* f^' *he family contributions ha?eheen mldrby 

t^n^^^«i^^* I^^^y ^ o"*- students at- 

ten<^g institutions that cost no more than $1,878 on the averajre 
are b«»m>wing at the rate of six out of every ten. They are bon^ 

SSl^n^J^^" 7^^:^^ ^h^^- " is « disturbing fact to 
fn^ o "^^T?! «^"<*«nts attending low-priced institutions requir- 
mg a need to borrow. ^ 

The program that we have put forward is a Pell Grant institu- 
in5/T°"i%^^^Sf**"'^^ ^^^^ think is a flaw in a cZplex 
?rilH« w".^??"^^^;""^""? formula. The four 

Sfcu^rem Folulat^tS^:^^' "^^'^'^ ^--^ 

thPlt «'"t~^n<J ^ yo" look at the tables that we provided and 
the three graphs in your packet, you will see that we have outlined 

diffp-?^"'*'" ^""^ ^t*^ the current Pell at th^ 

?im.;^fnV"''°"'^ levels and at three tuition levels. The first is a 
J of around $796; a 4 year public of about 

$1,870; and a private 4 year of around $8,800. 
«in«nl 1k?AV^^i,'!1^^ tables, the rules that we followed are ba- 
^ f«^.i W the Pell Grant award should decrease, always decrease 
f . to pay increases. The current formula does not 

n^t^t^'f^A^X^r^ yo»'" «^ it in virtu^ ?he 

tEL. i r* ^u'^ S"^^ ^ i" the current Pell Grant pro^ 
Ih^n'C^^/?^ ^ ^^Ph« representation of what h^^ 

dpnt« ^Kn i^, P^I^^^t tap on the cost of attendance foJ^u- 
tutiL '"''^'"^ ^^'^'^ to low-priced insti- 

oe?2LntT^l3"'2"iKi^, r^".^*-^ to try to meet the highest 
TW ?« ul ^ ^^^^"^ l^'^^t pnce. That could be access criteria, 
Sfa^ well ^ ^ ^""^ ^''^ ^^^^^^ education. It fails that 
^^*t we tried to recognize some needy students at- 

SwdTe Ih^^t^'^'iiP^y- **** that as you begin to look at the 
middle charter for those gomg to a 4 year public and the third 

mstitutions. In that case, you can see that we are not having more 
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people up to around $44,000 in contrast to those that are now cut 
out rather arbitrarily at $85,0(K). ^ * j * r 

In the last program, we try to reach studente from moderate- 
income famili^^e tables a^d the charts together .i^^B show you 
SbSI^ can now r^ch almost where the formula ebgibihty estab- 
lished in 1976 would have taken CPI to put on that. 

The formula is as follows: $4,500 fundmg \evel representwi by 
Mr. Saunders in the testimony that we have all endorsed, if we put 
a living expense of $2,750, that living expense reprints approxi- 
mately 45 percent of what it really costs for any student m any 
segment to attend an institution of higher education, juf t^e 
oSside non-tuition cost. To that, add a quarter or 25 percent of any 
tuition up to a maximum of $4,500 minus what the family can con- 
tribute. The maximum amount that we can reach is about $7,UUU 
on this formula at this maximum award. «^;„,„„ 
The other part of the formula is that we never bid a maximum 
award that was in excess of what the family could contribute. 

The figures, I think, point out how the criteria when applied to 
the new Pell Grant formula contradicts the current Pell Orant for- 
mula at every one and four. The price level from a b^autycolle^ 
independent to the 4 year State college fail to be satisfied under 
the current formula. They are satisfied quite nicely under the al- 
ternative formula. I would like to just leave it off there, and let Ju- 
lianne talk about the impact of the middle income student, but also 
let the panel hear-for those of you who don't know, we also have 
additional information that would portray how much more this 
would cost funding at $4,500 under the current Pell Grant pro- 
gram, and to show you what some of the averages would be. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Reed. Thank you, Dr. Elmendorf. 

Dr. Thrift. . . r • „ * k« 

Ms. Thrift. Thank you so much. It is especially satisfying to be 
here this morning sharing with my colleagues for the tirst that i 
can remember, all testifying on one proposal for a Pell Grant lor- 
mula. It would have been best perhaps coming together than we 
could ever do separately. ^ , , 

Of all the hearings that we have had, two of those always sur- 
face We go to the Tower bent version, that got to the very needy 
students, but also to go to recognize the struggle of middle-income 
families. We have been able, in our formula, to recognize both ver- 

^Tam going to ask Linda— what we have done here, and it l<»k» 
more complicated than it is. This is the way we propt^e the Fell 
Grant work. Linda is going to draw for you the way the current 

formula works. , , , ,ivra.i.^i 

It shows you the graph, if you look on the far left of the chart, ot 
the way that dips down versus the very low mcome student attend- 
ing the lowest-priced college. None of us in higher education want 
youtodothat.lt is simply unfair. a a 

Also, you could see how very quickly the Ime dips. You tmd that 
a family that is very needy attends a college, a 4 year parochial 
college or a 4 year private college, any baccalaureate to go to col- 
lege, are not going to get the kind of assistance they to attend 
the college. We believe we have come up with the kind of formula 
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that solves both of those problems. So they won't have a debt 
burden of the very needy. 

1 ♦''^^^ rerognize the true struggle of working class families. A 
lot of the— all the struggle among ourselves. It really didn't hit 
home to me so clearly until I accepted the challenge, 2 weeks ago 
today, to head a private college in North Carolina. I'll tell you that 
the impact of this kind of formula on the needy will have a very 
profound impact than when we were first students. If I can go to 
the high schools m North Carolina, and teU the needy families that 
the Federal Government is willing to help you half your living 
coste and a quarter of your tuition, I could guarantee you that I 
could find the neediest people in the State, the ones from my col- 
lege, to pick up some of those expenses, and ask the State legisla- 
ture for maybe another quarter of tuition, and we could put it to- 
gether for students. 

But I can tell you right now it is very difficult to give any kind of 
assurance to a low-income person. But let me tell you, too, that I 
am one of the recipients of your generosity in the past. I am one of 
the or^nal Pell Grant students from the late 1960s. Because— 
more than ^t kind of opportunity to other studente. Today we 
^1 ♦ 1^ ?! ^^^^ that we are talking about that can 
do that. And I w^l tell you, too. that from the guidance I have had 
m the last month tlungs just haven't changed that much. When I 
was a kid at the h^h school, the typical family was an industrial 
tatherand the mother worked in the textUe mills. The things that 
cl^ged the most are that the textile mills have closed, and these 
mothere are now m service industries. But we're not limited to 
Jugh «rhooI. A much greater need we see they need to help for 
they kids the same the i»rente did. Most of them are in the same 
kmd of lifestyles that then- parente had. With this kind of formula, 
lis? S^^S w*!^* recruiting wiU change in the way col- 
l^wrecnut. Our ability to offer opportunities without more junior 
OTll^ will vasUy improve. It would be able to balance the things 

TudlStei^tt SghSiSb.""^ ^ ^ ^^"^^^ 

ftii**®®' ^^.^ir^ y°"' «^ '"th us- We think 

^ding is poMible^ We think we have given you a formula that 
also happens to be quite realistic. And I guarantee you in the 
niture, we can agau get ourselves back to school. 
Thank ^u. 

M^l-****? J'*^^®?. statement of Charles B. Saundere. Edward 
M. EIroendorf and Julianne Still Thrift follows.] 
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Mr. Chalnnui and M^nbm of lh» ^ibammittee: 

We art j^eased to pr«»nt reocnnmaTdatkms for mijor dunges in ^ P^ll 
Grant program: c ranges which r^>i«s«it a broad cons^us of American higher 
education. The dczm associations joining in this testimony include pubUc and 
indqjeidfint, two-year and four-year colleges, and univereities. 

Our recommendations are designed to restore Pdl Grants as the fmmdatiow 
of federal student aid poUcy, Over the past deuwje they have not kept pace wi^ the 
needs of students, and have twen overshadowed by theCuaran^ Student Loan 
prpgranv which was neva- Intended to provide low-income educatimal assistance, 
but to hdp middle-inoome siudaits who did not meet the eligibility rcquir«nento 
for gr^uit assistance. As a result low-^come students today face increasing debt 
burdei^ to obtain a high^ education. 

Since 1976, when the PeH program was expanded to cover all four classes of 
undergraduates, the maximum award has not increased sufficiently to keep pace 
with either the Consumer Price Index or coUege costs- In seven out of the last twelve 
years, the maximum either decreased tff remained level. As a result, awards for both 
the poor and the middle-income have declined in value. 

In 1978, Congress passed the Middle Income Student Assistance Act which 
extended eligilrility to students from families earning $25,000 by moderating the 
Expected FamUy Contribudm {EPO- In 19S2, howevw, Ae ETC was increased to help 
curtail the federal deficit, and several hundred thousand middle-income students 
tvere eliminated from PcU eligibiJity. Many families cannot possibly meet the 
contributicm ^ federal government expects of th«n. 

If the maximum award had kept pace with die CPI since 1976, it would be 
$3300 in FY 91: in actuality, it is only $2400. In 1976, the maximum award covered 
48% of the aver^oost <rf a fwir-year public coU^, 29 percent erf the ccst of a four- 
year indepen^m institution, and 57 percent of the cost of a two-y«u^ public 
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Inrttutot In W 91, U covOT only 30 pmw» of thi »ver«g« rort 
public in»iimtion,15 potsnt oltha cost of an independent Instimiton, «nd 39 
penenl of the cost of a two-year ini titution- If the nuudmum award had been 
increased to $3300 and the ETC had not been inaeased, famlUes eairOng over *M 

would be rscsiving Pdl assistance today; in contrast, the effective cutoff for a 
minimum $^ award is S33,000. 

■ntus. our recommendations address the two ovenWing priorities fw 
teauthoriration of the pell Grant im)gr«n: to target more adequate grant asslstanc. 
to the neediest students and reduce their reliance on borrowing, and to ertend 

eUglbUlty to more dependents of w«»kiBg poor and owderaie-income f-nlUes, The 
mwnmendatlons also s«d« to improve the reUability and e<iuity of the pi^^ 

all dlglMe students. 

Oearty, the ultimate way to assure the reUabiUty of the PeU Grant as the 

h«ndation of aU student assist«« would be to make the program an entitlement. 

Howewr, it is not apparent to us how *is can be done under the -Paygo- 

provislons of the Budget Fj^fonsment Act. which require that any incmse 1^ 

Bttlttements over the inflatten b»dlne mu« b. offset by a decrewe in spending cut. 

tecreaw in We hope that the Subcommittee can find a solution to this 

dilemma. 

In the mnntline, w* recommend that 

•The Pril Great maximnai should bt Incriaard to $«,500, and adjusted 
ButnaUy a«taft«r bawd on the Coii«i«er Pite ted«». An ina^ 
magnitude is necessary not only to repair the erosion of the award which has 
occurred om tf» l«t d.c«l. and to maintain it. value in future ye«, but also to 

«lu«» Of eamtaat. bofHrntag for many students partteul^ 
^edal if* o< diopptog out of poitsecondaiy educitlon. 
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•Th« EducUoi, DfpMtmem iluiuld b« ttquind to bonow horn the 
foUowlng y,„ whoever P.U Cr«. .pp«pri.H«« «. in«tfHd«,t Such Unguage 
w*s passed by the Hou« in its vmion of the Educational Excellence Act, which 
failed of enactment last year. The Department now has authority to issue a reduced 
payment schedule if i, estimates that appropriations may be insuffideni to provide 
the maximum intended by Congress, Revocation of this authority would permit 
students to make their educational pUns in full confidence that they will receive the 
amount of PeU Grant assistance for which they are eligible. 

These changes would bring the Pell Grant program as dose to an entitlement 
« may be possible without providing offsetting spending cuts or tax increases. 
However, >yg t»glim It is p»^fi«l that thPv ^ ^ fni m panied bv . 
i mppftflnt ChflnW to improve the equit y of the prog r«ni- 

• The cunent complex formula for determining individual awards ahoold be 
replaced with a simpler, more equitable fonnula under which Uie award would 

S27Sg ( l iv i ng fimnSM) 7S «^ of tuiHn« fNrr p ll7M> . Fff . 

Future increases would be split equally dollar for doUar between the living cost and 

tuition components of the formula. 

The proposed formula would eliminate several inequities in the cmTent 

formula, which requires three computations, with the award equalling the lesser of: 
Maximum - EPC; Cost - EPC; or 60 % of cost The 60 percent^f-cost limitation 
reduces awards for very needy students at low-tuition institutions, so that 
cUssmates with higher family incomes receive a larger percentage of their need The 
formula also lacks any significant tuition sensitivity, so that students with the s«ne 
Expected Family Contribulions generally receive the same awards legvdless of their 
educatloiul cost*. Consequently, the program piovides a significantly larger share of 
prfocational costs for students attending two-year and short-term vocational 
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pxogramt tJun for Ap« enroUed in b.o«laur«ite i«ograin>. who arr receiving . 
declining proportion of PeU Grant assUtance. 

E Tinflplfi flf tht FmrfflTri Ft™'^ 

To improve the equity ci the distribution of PeU Grant funds, we identified 

five tests which Ae oinenl formula fail*; 

fc.y fl^ t ^ pnH /.tt«T 1l1 1ng 'n^HturionS With slmllftT diflfgw . 

1 -n f HiriT miflr r t i m '"'^'^ '"^^nm^ ffhnulrt haw th^ 



- -nn f iiilB n timili inr— — ^'^^ "» init i wrtOTg . and 

Our proposed formula meets these tests. It would: 

. Signiflonlly too.-, awaxd. to aU Um-incom. Pdl «dpl»t^ «P««» 
ellglbnity for at . mi«ln«« .ward t- f«nUl« with income. »p io 
(«,n,ewhat below the 1979 eligibUity level adjusted for inflation). This would 
increase the participation of worldng<Uss famUles and students in baccalaureate 
pn^ams. A, the prograo, serves students better, .he pubUc's support of the 

program %ir4ll iitcreaie. 

. Provide a more «.lUlk living allowance (about half the average cost of 

room, board, and books). 

. the tuition^iHvity of the award in recognition of the needs of 

.naien.. ii, degree programs who pay higher direct educational expanses. The 
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fonnuk would take into acanmt one quarter of the tulHon paid up to $7,000. ThU 
wiil nor provide an incentive /or institulJonf to raise their tuitions, because S7 JSXX) i« 
less than the average mition at independent coUeges and only 25 permit of tuition 
doliars are covered. 

♦ Simplify the formula for drtcmiinii^ awards, and apply the same, single 
test to all students. 

Simplification, however, is not the mc»i important attribute of our proposed 
formula. RMtithoriMtion of the Fell Grant oroyram without chanyiny thg fArmi^j^ 
WgUld compound current inequities which prevent al l riiyible studei^f p f^|^ 
reogiving awards proportional to their needy, 

To illustrate this point. Table A included in our testimony compares the 
disfribution of awards und» the current and propr*?d formulas. 
Effects of the PmyoMd Chaf^gffi; 

The Uble shows that a student from a family earning $13,000 less attending 
an instituticm with a tuition of $500 receives an award of cmly $1,740 now, because 
the award is reduced by the 60 percent of cost rule. Our proposal would substantially 
Increase that student's award, to $2375. Of this amcmnt $i750 would hdp defray 
living otpenses, and $125 would cover 25 perc«tt of ttiitioa 

If that student from the $15,000 family attended an institution with a tuition 
of $5^, our proposal would provide an even lai^ award of S4fi50: $2750 for 
Uving exp«ts€», plus $1^ (25 percent of $5,2W)> for tuition. Tuition sensitivity 
under the formula would only exto^d up to S7J0O0: that is, the tuition component of 
the award could not be greater that $1,750 or 25 percent of $7fiOO, 

Under current law, a sttident from a family making $24,000 would receive an 
award of $1,400 no matter what the tuition of the institution attended. Our propowl 
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would giv» die student an award of. 

$1^ at an institution with a tuiticm of S50(h 
$2,150 at an Institution with a tuition oi $1^; and 
S3.,S00 at an institution wiA a tuition of $7,700- 

Thus, our fonnula would award aid with much greater equity for all eligiM* 
students, targetting more substantial grant assistance to the neediest while ertending 
eligSblUly for a minimum grant to famiUe8wit^ana»nes up to $44,000. Three 
Charts appended to our testimony compare the effect of the proposed formula with 
current Uw at community coUeges, fbuj-ye- .- yMiie. and fbur-year private 
institutions. Additionally, it would do so at significantly lower cost than the 
eristlng fbimula. A $4500 inaximum under the current formuU would cost over $11 

bJlUon, and at the same time oMnpound the existing inequities In the distribution of 
award*. We estimate that a $4500 maximum under our proposed formula would 
coal approximatety $8.7 billion. 

We would be glad to answer any questions- 
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COMPARISON Of CURRENT LAW AND PELL GRANT PROPOSAL <m300 
FELL FROPOSAU Forniula: (25% of Tuition NT^ $1,750 ^ $2,750) ■ £FC 
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Comparison of Proposed and Current Pell 
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Comparison of Proposed and Current Pell 

Average Public Four Year Tuition- $1,878 
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Comparison of Proposed and Current Pell 

Average Private Four Year Tuition«$8,868 

Prop. Award* ($2,750 * $8,868/4) - EFC 
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Mr. Reed. Thank you. 

We will hear all the testimony on the table, and then I will allow 
my colleagues to ask questions. 
Dr. Albright. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT L. ALBRIGHT, JR.. PH.D.. PRESIDENT OF 
JOHNSON C. SMITH UNIVERSITY. CHARLOTTE. NORTH CAROLI- 
NA, REPRESENTING THE UNITED NEGRO COLLEGE FUND 

Mr. Albright Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. My name 
IS Kobert Albright I am prraident of Johnson C. Smith University 
in Lharlotte, North Carolina. I am very pleased to be here today to 
represent the United Negro College Fund. I am especially pleased 
to be on the panel with so many of my friends and colleagues from 
higher education; although I may take a slightly different tact than 
they are taking today, I hope we will remain together after this 
testimony is over. 

Mr. Chairman and friends, I am not going to try to bask you in 
charts and statistics because I know that your fine staffs have ade- 

?"n** LE'^Pf ^ y.^"' y**" studied these things very care- 
fully. What I would rather do today is share with you some very 
keen amcems and observations that we at United Negro College 
VMnd happen to have. Speakmg more broadly for the needs of low- 
mcome students, I sunply say this very important issue of higher 
education reauthorization, especially with regard to Title IVtanstu- 
dent fmancml aid is perhaps the single most important issue this 
Ujngress will consider as we approach the year 2000. 
™ ^n"nS?°!''7^.^^ * consortium of 41 institutions representing 
some 50,000 students m all 48 States and many foreign countries 
At the present tune, the United Negro College Fund has been able 
to take advantage, as well as perhaps as many other institutions to 
neip student financial aid to enhance opportunities for genuinely 
low-mcome, academically at-risk students. At present, approximate- 
ly bl percent of our students receive Pell Grants. About 33 percent 
receive supplemental education opportunity grants. About 37 per- 
cent of our students participate in the college work study program 
and roughly 51 percent of our students receive Stafford loana We 
of course, are very much concerned about this, because a number 
of our low-mcome students who are advised each year to take out 
btalTord loans to defray the cost of education has increased dra- 
^?!!Sf^l^- J", '"l and 1983. only about 11,000 were re- 
?wJS Is out Stafford loans due to the cost of education. 
Today, that has doubled to over 22,000. 

We think this shift, the fundamental shift and focus on student 
aid and increasing need for our students to fall heavily into debt to 
tmance the cost of higher education has had pretty dramatic ef- 
unchTOkS market should not allow to go continually 

First, we believe this process of vast student loans where most of 
Syc^SSf**®"*! f?°^® ^ families with income of less than 

Jib.OW, we believe— needy students are unable to complete college: 
therefore, leaving owmg loans. 

Secondly we believe it has a negative effect on and is key to re- 
tention and the average success of our students. 
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Third, the burden of having to borrow substantially in order to 
fund the costs of education indeed pose today, we bebevcja barner 
to access for higher education for many minority groups. Therefore, 
needy United Negro College Fund families, speaking speoficaUy 
for our constituents, but perhaps even more broadly for low-ma)me 
students throughout the Nation, we beUeve strongly we oiwht to 
return to basic princi^es as we consider the reauthorization of 
Titles for student aid. There are three or four principles we would 

like to share with you. , 

First, we think that loans should be eliminated. The guaranteed 
loans should be eliminated for very low-income and lo'w^^ stu- 
dents who come from families with income of *15,0W) per year. 
Second, we urge that lending for all students from familiM with in- 
comes between $30,000 and $35,000 should be deemphmized until 
an academic "track record" indicates the success of such students. 
Third, the United Negro College Fund feels very strongly that the 
Pell Grant must be made an entitlement for the reasons that my 
colleague from the United States Student Aid Association has 
spoken to very, very eloquently. Finally, we believe that it is im- 
perative that the Pell Grant be restored in its proper place as the 
foundation program in the financial aid packj^ng. 

Now you might ask: How will we accomplish these things.' We 
have several implementation strategies for you. We believe and 
support an increase to Pell Grant awards to a minimum of $4,1UU. 
We think that such a maximum award would compensate the stu- 
dent need and the declining value of the purchasing power of the 
Pell Grant, and also continue to provide an access function. 

We urge you to remember that in 1975, the Pell Grant award 
was $1,400. Since that time, college rates have increased almost d 
percent per year, and yet the maximum Pell in 1991-92 wiU only 
be $2,400. ■ , , 

We ask you to consider that if the Pell Grant maximum is set at 
the rate ofinflation, the maximum award in 1991-92 would be over 
$4,000, rather than $2,400. , , ^ • , r 

Finally, with respect to the importance of the declmmg value ot 
the Pell Grant. In 1980, the Pell grant maximum of $1,750 covered 
almost 41 percent of college costs. But in 1989, the $2,300 maxi- 
mum will cover only approximately 23 percent of the college costs. 
We have lost dramatically with the Pell Grant. 

Secondly, we would ui^e you to consider the frontl(»ding con- 
cept. I realize there has been several pieces of legislation concern- 
ing this. I know that some of you are not entirely convinced, but 
we would simply urge your consideration of emphasizing Pell 
Grants in freshman and sophomore years with a phase-in of loans 
in the junior and senior years. We do not think they need more ot 
a student Wn process. 

We also think such process would encourage college attendance 
by more of the academically at-risk and facilitate retention to 
reduce the overall debt burden of low income. I must tell you, 
ladies and gentlemen, that I represent a historically black college 
of about 1,200 students. The average student at Johnson C. Smith 
University today with family incomes of about $15,000 per year 
leave our university owing some $13,000. That has several negative 
effects. One, many of the students who come to the Johnson C. 
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Smith Univereity for a relatively Iow-a»t private institutions with 
total fees of about $8,000 per year. Many of our students change 
car^r goals, because they no longer feel that they can afford to go 
to the helping— I wdl them the helping profesions, teaching, nurs- 
ing, social work, some of those other very important things which 
are so important to our society, berause they are faced with having 
to pay back massive loans of $13,000 or more when faced with 
making only $15,0(H), $16,(K)0 in these areas. 

Secondly, we witne® the notion that many youngsters are opting 
not to go into higher education because of the fear of having to be 
responsible for such high loans. So we think it is very important 
that we provide as much money as possible for these youngsters 
who have the ability and the motivation, but perhaps not the 
wherewithal to attend college. 

Third, and I know this is somewhat controversial, we really urge 
you to consider making the Pell Grant an entitlement. We believe 
the only way to address the credit problems of an institutional 
grant and an excessive student body of the low-income students is 
to enact entitlements. We recognize, of course, the Pell Grant enti- 
tlement costs money. We recognize that there is a budget strain of 
new entitlement. But members of this subcommittee, as we ap- 
proach the year 2000, at a time when one-third of our nation may 
be the products of minority communities, we may be facing our last 
real chance to educate and train a work force for international 
commerce in the future if this nation is to remain competitive. We 
may as well be approaching our last chance to fulfill the dream of 
equal opportunity and higher education. Perhaps most important, 
we may be facing our last genuine opportunity to address the 
^ues which loom so far in our society today. To remove blacks, 
Hwpanics, and Native Americans from the shelves of idleness, im- 
prisonment and hopelessness. Again, I recognize the cost is an 
i^ue. But gentlemen and ladies, I hope that you will not make it 
the issue. I am convinced that we must ask for entitlement. And 
somehow, this committee and Congress of the United States, you 
will find a way of getting entitlement a reality. But we can't afford 
to let this opportunity as we approach reauthorization slip by again 
without entitlement. 

let me summarize. One, we are recommending the Pell Grant 
become a true entitlement with a maximum award of $4,400 
Second, the United Negro College Fund urges that you simplify the 
Fnieral student aid application process by doing two thin^: by pro- 
Jli simplified. Federal form; families with incomes 

below $15,000 with only six or seven aid elements; require appli- 
cants to supply 1040 or 1040A forms or other evidence that they 
are receiving AFDC or food stamps or subsidized housing. 

Secondly, we urge that you require students applying for aid 
beyond their freshman year, who receive financial aid, to supply 
updated information only rather than having them submit a whole 
new application. You may not be aware, but on many college cam- 
puses, the simple application process is enough to discourage stu- 
dents from applying to receive any applications for financial aid 

Third, we urge you to reduce the paperwork burdens for institu- 
tions with large numbers of aid recipients. We find that number as 
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lai^ as over 50 pen^nt for schools with 3 year record of no audit 
exceptions. 

Let me conclude by expresing my deep appreciation to this com- 
mittee for the opportunity to testSy. We urge this committee to 
exert strong bi-partisan IcNSuiership in support of a Pell Grant enti- 
tlement. We alro remind you, in the words of a very wise man who 
once said, '*The landscape of history was littered with the skeleton 
of fme ideas^ which died from absence of courage/' 

I trust this committee will be bold, visionary and courageous as 
you address the issues, the philosophy and delivery of our impor- 
tant entitlement for the student financial programs. 

Again, thank you for the opportunity to testify. I should be 
pleased to answer any questions you may have. 

[The prepared statement of Robert L Albright, Jr. follows:] 
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MR. CHAIRMAN, MEMBERS OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON POSTSECOMDMlY 
EDOCxSwri AM ROBERT L. WaRIGHT, PMSIDENT OF^^ 
ONIVERSITX IN CHARUWTE. NORTH CAROLINA. I '^1^1°^^^,^?^ 
OF T^FORTY-ONE MEMBER INSTITUTIONS OF THE UNITBD OTGROCOUM« 
SnuD ruMCFI OUR ALMOST 50,000 STUDENTS FROM 48 OF TOE FIFTY 
SSeS 30 WrSoH ^OTRIBS and U.S. POSSESSIONS, AND THE MEN AMD 
S^HHO SERVE THESE STUDENTS AS CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICERS AMD 
ADMINISTRATORS, FACULTY, STAFF AND TRUSTEES. 

UNCF MEMBER INSTITUTIONS HAVE TAKEN SERIOUSLY. OVER TOT YEARS, 
THE FED^aTgOVERNMENT'S STATED COMMITMENT TO EQUAL O/WJ^I^^J" 
lOGI^ EOTCATION AND WE HAVE PROVIDED "ACCESS," "CHOICE/" MID 
^SStY- TO iScCALAUREATE-DEGREE SEEKING YOUNG PEOPlJE ™= 
lOTEREST. DESIRE, AND ACADEMIC POTENTIAL TO SUCCEED I" CWOEGf 1 
SIXTY-ONE PERCENT OF ALL UNCF STUDENTS RECEIVE PELL GRANTS, 33 
"S^ R?S?^ SUPPLEMENTAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY G^fS 
/RFQn«i\ 37 PERCENT RECEIVE COLLEGE WORK STUDY (CWS) , *ND 51 
S^'KE(il^?SFO?D (OdWnTEED STUDENT) LOMIS, HIM MOTT OF 
^ MCEIVING MULTIPLE FORMS OP FEDERAL STUDENT AID AS WELL AS 
INSTITUTIONAL SUPPORT AND STATE GRANT ASSISTANCE. ALTOGETTOH, 90 
pScSw OF UwirrSTODENTS RECEIVE FEDERAL STUDENT AID. THIS FEDER^ 
AID HAS SPURRED ENROLLMENTS AMONG TRADITIONAL COLLEGE AGE 
AffiRl^ STUDENTS. DURING THE PAST POUR YEARS. 31 OF OUR 4X MEMBCT 
INSTITUTIONS HAVE EXPERIENCED ENROLUrENT GAINS OF 16 PERCENT — AMD 
^ SWffi lCT*Bra REPORT TWO PERCENT INCREASES FOR AY 1989 OVER AY 
1988. 

IT IS THE 51 PERCENT FIGURE ~ THE DRAMATIC GROWTH IN STUDENT 
BORKOi.INC — THAT MAKES THE SUBJECT OF TODAY'S SO CRITICAL- 

MY UNCF PRESIDENTIAL COLLEAGUES AND I, VIEW WITH ALARM MJD 
TREPIDATION, THE FACT THAT THE NUMBER OF STUDENT BORROWERS IN THE 
esi PROGRAM AT UNCF INSTITUTIONS HAS ALMOST DOUBLED FROM 11,000 IN 
WSa-sTlSA^OST 22,000 IN 1988-89. INCREASINGLY, UNCF STUDENTS - 
- LIKE MANY OTHER LOW AND MIDDLE INCOME STUDENTS THROUGHOUT HIGWra 
eSiSIT --^ BECOMING INDENTURED SERVANTS, VIRTUAL SLAVES TO 
THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT'S FAILURE TO KEEP FAITH WITH OUR NATIOHM, 

Abutment to equal opportunity. that coMMiTMatr was first 

SSSSJeD by TOESIDEIW DWIGHT D. ':iSENHOWER WHEN HE SUBMITTED THE 
N&TTON&L DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT TO CONGRESS J "...WE MUST INCREASE 
EFTOOTS TO IDeJ^FY AND EDUCATE MORE OF THE TALENT OF THE 
NATION. THIS REQUIRES PROGRAMS THAT WILL GIVE ASSURANCE TH^T NO 
STUDENT OF ABILITY WILL BE DENIED AN OPPORTUNITY FOR HIGHra 
EMeATTOM BECAUSE OF FINANCIAL NEED.- SINCE THAT TIME EVER\ 
?SS?S¥ IxCE^ RONAUJ^GAN, HAS WORKED WITH CONGRESS TO 
^ERVE AND jablANCE "ACCESS" AND SOME MEASURE OF "CHOICE" IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 

WHILE PRESIDENT EISENHOWER COULD NOT HAVE ANTICIPATED 
CONGRESS • ACTION IN 1972 CREATING THE EDUCATION OPPORTUNITY GR^ 
iS TIffi BASIC EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY GRANT (NOW THE 

S??J2aht?^o^, his statement laid the crounwork '^^ TODAY-8 

PKnESAl. PROGRAMS DESIGNED TO ELIMINATE COLLEGE COSTS AND FAMILY 
nSSSATSRaSsTScES AS BARRIERS TO POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION. 
STsSwE, ALTiroUGH WE HAVE SUCCEEDED IN PROVIDING ACCESS TO SOME, 
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^ ^ ^^^^^ EXCESSIVE RELIANCE ON WANS IS PART 

OF THE LOAN DEFAULT PROBLEM, PART OF THE RETENTION OR ACADEMIC 
"SUCCESS^ PROBLEM, AND HOST IMPORTANTLY ~ A BARRIER TO ACCESS TO 
HIGHER EDUCATION, ESPECIALLY FOR MINORITIES, 

THE EXCESSIVE RELIANCE OF STUDENT BORROWERS ON LOANS IS SELT- 

EviDarr. cumulative loan volume has grown from $21.2 billion in 

1980 TO S101.6 billion IN 1909! ONE CLEAR CONSEQUENCE OF miS 
CROWTH IN STUDENT BORROWING IS THE INCREASE IN STUDENT LOAN 
DEFAULTS ~ WHILE THE PERCENTAGE OF DEFAULTS HAS REMAINED VIRTUALLY 
STATIC (iO.l. PERCENT IN 1980, 12,4 PERCENT IN 1985, AND 14.9 
PERCENT IN 1989} ~ THOSE PERCENTAGES REPRESENT A RELATIVELY STABLE 
PORTION OF AN INCREASING VOLUME OF OUTSTANDING LOANS* WE ARE 
ENGAGED IN A MAJOR ENTERPRISE. MORE THAN 10,00 LENDEI^ PARTICIWITE 
IN THE GSL PROGRAM; 4.7 MILLION STUDENT LOANS ARE MADE EACH YEAR; 
ACCOUNTING FOR $12.7 BILLION in ACCESS CAPITAL FOR STUDENTS? WITH 
AVERAGE LOANS OF $2,425 FOR UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS AND $5 747 FOR 
^SS^fl! STUDENTS. HIGHER EDUCATION IS A DEBTOR NATION AND OUR 
f^?.^.r' ^ THOUGHT TO BE INVESTMENTS IN FACT ARE 

INDIVIDUALS WITH MORTGAGED FUTURES ~ SOME WITH NO REAL HOPE OF 
imLIZING THEIR DREAMS WHICH HAVE BEEN SACRIFICED ON THE ALTAR OF 
THE MATION^S UNBALANCED BUDGET. WE HAVE SHIFTED FROM RELYING ON 
GRANTS FOR LOWER INCOME STUDENTS TO RELIANCE ON LOANS. 

THE VROBLEMr IN MY VIEW, IS BEST UNDERSTOOD BY FOCUSING ON THE 
l^^YH'J^F ^ ™^ OPERATIVE MECHANISM FOR A STUDENT'S FINANCIAL 
AID PAa^GE. A CHEMISTRY MAJOR WHO IS A PRE-ENCINEERING STUDENT AT 
•^*^"SSSS SMITH, FOR EXAMPLE, WILL INCUR THE SAME LEVEL OF 

INDEBTEDNESS AS A SIMILARLY SITUATED LOW-INCOMt STUDENT WHO PLANS 
TO BECOME A TEACHER IN NORTH CAROLINA YET THEIR INCC^E 

EXPECTATIONS ARE QUITE DIFFERENT AFTER THEY GRADUATE, A TRUCK 
raiVING STUDENT AT TOM'S TRUCK INSTITUTE MAY PAY THE SAME $5,500 
FOR A SIX-WEEK COURSE (WITH AN ANTICIPATED STARTING SALARY OF 
^16,000 DELIVERING NORTH CAROLINA FURNITURE TO THE NATION) WHILE 
it^^FH!^ * BETSY^S BEAUTY ACADEMY WILL PAY THE SAME SS.OOO FOR A 
KINE-MONTH^BASIC COSMETOLOGY COURSE, I AM RELIABLY ADVISED THAT 
SU"^^ LICENSED COSMETOLOGIST WILL EARN FAR LESS THAN $16,000 
TO START* 

™^ ^™ EXAMPLES — THE STUDENT HAS TO 

BORROW THE SAME AMOUNT IN ORDER TO DEVELOP THE EARNING cyVPAClTY 
UPON MHICH THE LOAN WAS MADE IN THE FIRST PLACE. ALTHOUGH THE 
ABILITY TO REPAY IS GOVERNED BY A PREDETERMINED SET OF 
FACTORS (WHICH ARE UNRELATED TO THE AMOUNT LOANED) ! 

^^^"'^ SIMPLE. IN THE PROCESS OF DESIGNING AND REFINING 
"^^'^ "^^^ TO SOME BASIC PRINCIPLES 

THAT GUIDED THEIR DEVELOPMENT AHD INITIAX, IMPLEMENTATION. FIRST 
iS*ifLi£!^° ™ ELIMINATED FOR VERY LOW INCOME AND LOWER INCOME 
STODEWrs (THOSE FROM FAMILIES WITH INCOMES OF $15,000 OR LESS). 
SECOND, LENDING FOR ALL STUDENTS FROM FAMILIES WITH INCOMES BELOW 
$30-$35,000 SHOULD BE DE-EMPHASIZED UNTIL AN ACADEMIC "TRACK 
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HKCORD" INDICATES THAT THEY ARE LIKELY TO SUCCEED IH POSTSECO!IM«Y 
?Sloif W«D JLt IMPORTANTLY FOR ME AMD FOR UMCF, THE 

PELL CSAMT MUST BE MADE AN ENTITLEMENT. 

I COMB TO THESE CONCLUSIONS AFTER LONG, a^R™i*»fOJ[S^?S« 
STUDY iS^OUT OF THE EXPERIENCE OF 

WITH RESPECT TO THESE PROGRAMS AT HEW, AFTER J^nW^^^S^E^H^ 
PBOCRI«S AT A TRADITIONALLY WHITE FOUR-YEAR PUBLIC INSTITOTlON AMD 
S^f^wl-YEJ«r PRIVATE HISTORICALLY BLACK INSTITUTION. I AM 
CONVINOM TW^THE NATION'S CURRENT PUBLIC POLICY POSTURE OF — 
toSS SowS IN^HE STODENTS TO BORROW EXTENSIVELY ™CERT^ 
SSS??oSrilD PMFESSIONAL FUTURES " .JSS'Si 
WE ARE THEN. IN A SENSE, FACING A REAL CHOICE BETWEEN •^*3ff''0J»^ 
m:NG iUtER' when we CHOOSE TO MAKE ^^^^J^iSiTs7cO^ 
Yur^wv PMirJlTTON&T T V 'AT-RISK' STUDENTS EHTERING POSTSEUUfil«Ucy 
eSioN ^^sS IS TRUE FOR THOSE PLANNING TO BEGIN CAREl^ 
fS^SSlR PAYING OCOrPATIONS. WE EITHER ADD $2.7 BILLION TO THE 
SlJ^SLt raMRM, OR HE PAY THAT AMOUNT IN LOAN DEFAULT COSTS, 
OR WE gURTATl. ACCESS? 

nT;-EMPHASI7.TNn LOANS FOP T.OWER INCOME STUDEMTS 

STUDENT LOAN DEFAULTS HAVE PREOCCUPIED BOTH TH^^^^f^^^^^?? 
AND TOE CONGRESS AS A SOLUTION IS SOUGHT TO A PROBLEM PROTWIL* 
S?vS bFfEDERAL POLICY AND THE FAILURE TO 

FUNDS FOR THE PELL GRANT AND SUPPLEMENTAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
GRANT fSEOC) PROGRAMS. THE PIECEMEAL SOLUTIONS OFFERED IN MOST OF 
?5J^ISLATI0N DEBMED IN CONGRESS OR INCORPORATED IN THE JUNE 5, 
SS* FINAL REGULATION ON STUDENT LOAN DEFAULT PREVENTION TREAT THE 
SYMPTOMS, NOT THE PROBLEMS WHICH CAUSE DEFAULT IN ™E FIRST PLACE. 
REAUTHORIZATION OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT REPRESENTS AN 
OPPORTUNITY TO ADDRESS THESE CONCERNS FORTHRIGHTLY . 

THE PROBLEM OF STUDENT LOAN DEFAULTS IN THE STAFFORD STUDEOT LMM 
TpOHmRLYTHE GUARANTEED STUDENT LOAN) PROGRAM CRYSTALLIZED MlffiN 
TO?^GRESS APPROPRIATED $1.9 BILLION IN FY 1990 TO PAY DEFW^D 
cSsTS STUDENT LOAN DEFAULTS, HOWEVER, DID MEME 
OVERNIGHT AND ARE MORE A PRODUCT OF FEDERAL 

Seduced appropriations for grant programs resulting fx^ttommct 

^FICIT THAN ANY SINGLE FACTOR ASSOCIATED WITH POSTSECONDARY 
SduSSoN INSTITUTIONS. STUDENT LOAN DEFAULTS ARE ESPECIALLY 
SoiS«TICAL FOR THE NATION'S HISTORICALLY BLACK COLLEGES AND 
S?^?iS BEMUSE OF THE "HIGH RISK," ECONOMICALLY ^^SED 
•j-TTinEMTS «E SERVE. WE ARE NOT ALONE IN THAT REGARD ~ COMMUNITY 
SSSl ?RIvS? CAREER SCHOOLS, AND URBAN FOUR-YEAR INSTITUTIONS 
FACE THE SAME SITUATION. 

FIRST THE DRAMATIC EXPANSION OF STUDENT BORROWING TO PAY FOR 
SSsE^^Sli HIGHER THAN THE COST OF LIVING INCREMM IN 
COLLEGE TUITION OVER THE LAST DECADE. SPIRALINO COU^OE COSTS AND 
STUMNT BORROWING HAVE MORTGAGED THE FUTURES OF A WHOLE CHJOTATIOH 
OF COLLEGE STUDENTS AND GRADUATES. « OLLEGB DEBT AFFECTS THE 
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DECISION TO ATTEND COLLEGE (AND WHAT TVPE OF COLLEGE) ; IT AFFECTS 
PERSISTENCE THROUGH THE ACADEHIC PROGRAM; AND IT AFFECTS CAREER 
CTOICE AND POST-BACCALAUREATE EDUCATION. RESTORING THE PELL GRANT 

^^j,^°rc^^JJ:^L^ ™^ FOVNPflTIgW PRWrBftW IN FINANCIAL AID 
FACKAGING IS ESSENTIAL. 

NB AlBO TEND TO OVERLOOK THE DECLINING VAUJE OH PURCHASING POWER 
^Lr*^.^"* ^° ^"^ IMPACT ON ACCESS AND COLLEGE CHOICE. IN 

1975, WHEN THE PELL GRANT (THEN REFERRED TO AS THE BASIC GRANT) HAS 
FIRST FULLY-FWOED, THE MAXINUM AWARD MAS $1400. SINCE THAT TIME 
SSJi^*^®^ APPROXIMATELY 8 PERCENT EACH YEAR, PASTER 

°^ INFLATION. IP THE PELL GRANT MAXIMUM HAD SIMPLY 
S?f™^^w^ n^^. INFLATION. THE MAXIMUM AWARD ^Uli iE 
SLIGHTLY MORE THAN $4,000, INSTEAD OF THE $2,400 MAXIMUM AWARD FOR 
iSi^iE'^"'* STUDENTS MUST TRY AND STRETCH TO PAY COHEGE COSTS 

TODAY, OR RISK GOING INTO DEBT. THE PELL GRANT MAXIMUM ($1750) . 
IN 1980 COVERED 41 PERCENT OF COLLEGE COSTS; IN 1983 THE $2100 
MAXIMUM WOULD PAY FOR 32 PERCENT OF COLLEGE COSTS; AND IN 1989 THE 
52,300 MAXIMUM PAID FOR 26 PERCENT OF COLLEGE COSTS. 

WIILE I AM HQl HERE TO ADVOCATE A MINIMUM PELL GRANT FOR SOMEONE 
S2^5wiS^?? ^® S4<*.615, I DO BELIEVE THAT THE $3,700 MAXIMUM PELL 
™^ POOR BY THE ADMINISTRATION, IS ALSO 

«r^S^^^«^ PACT' THE MAXIMUM SHOULD BE 

|4,4D0 AND OUGHT TO BE AVAILABLE TO THOSE WITH INCOMES UP TO 
AWARDS OF $400 SHOULD EXTEND — IN MY PERSONAL 
VIEW — TO FAMILY INCOMES THROUGH $35,000. rtusunaii 

TH E FRQNTIflftPIWC CONCFPT ftS AW aliernattvk FRFSHWftM wop Bowyif.- 

ALTERNATIVES TO THE CURRENT 'BORROW NOW, PAY 
LATER' FEDERAL POLICY HAVE BEEN OFFERED, DUE TO THE INABILITY OF 
THE PRESENT DISCRETIONARY PELL GRANT PROGRAM TO ICEEP FAITH WITH 
^ i^„^^°r.«^^^I^^"^^^^- «AN^ MIDDLE INCOME STUDEOTS; 

SS^v^r^r^o" ^° C'^I" '^^^CESS TO AMERICA'S COLLEGES AND 

H^iS^^i^^l^lAVE BEEN FORCED TO BORROW EXTENSIVELY TO PAY COLLEGE 
rS^^iSS**' SENATOR PAUL SIMON INTRODUCED COMPANION 

BILLS IN THE HOUSE AND SENATE DURING THE 10 1ST MMG^S 
RESPECTIVELY, TO -FRONTLOAD" GRANT AID IN THE FIMT TWO ySS^OF 
ACADEMIC STUDY. TO RESTRICT STUDENT BORROWING TO THE JUNIOR AMD 
^^""''^ WIL"^ "AVE DEMONsSe^^^eS? 

I^tI^S^ i '^^ ^ INCREASE THE MAXIMUM PELL GRANT A^ 
SIGNIFICANTLY. UNCF BELIEVES THAT "FRONTLOADING" CAN ENCOUMGE 
COI^GE ENROLLMENT, REDUCE OR ELIMINATE THE NEED FOR^SSSJ25 
M-RISK STUDENTS TO BORROW SIGNIFICANT SUMS UNTIL THEY HAVE MADE 
THE ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL TRANSITION TO COLLEGE LIFE, AND COTLO 
REDUCE THE OVERALL INDEBTEDNESS OF LOW INCOME STUDENTS WE 

fl^fXii^ilS^o^SA '^'"^ HftRP ftNP FftgT RULE RESTRICTING FRESHMEN 
AND SOPHOMORES TO GRANT AID ONLY, AND FORCING JUNIORS AND SENIORS 
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TO USE liOAHS TO PAY FOR THE lATTER YEARS OF THEIR COLLEGE CA?fBW 
IS WORKABLE. THEREFORE, UNCF RECOMMENDS EHPHASIEIIIG 
IN THE FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS WITH A PHASE-IH OF EMPHASIZINfi 
LOANS IN THE JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS. 

THE "FRONTLOADINC" CONCEPT HAS BEEN ENDORSED BY THE BUSINESS AND 
HIGHER EDUCATION FORUM IN ITS JUNE 1990 REPORT TW.E RSftMTIES 

^rrS^T TV T.TTO IN THE tmiTEn STATES ~ "REPLACING LOANS WITH GRANTS 
dK TOE FIRST ^ YE^ 5f cSI lEGE WILL ENCOURAGE LOWlNCOffi 
STUDENTS TO FORGE AHEAD WITH THEIR EDUCATION. STUDENTS rxm UMfY 
POOR FAMILIES, CONCERNED ABOUT LARGE U>AN BURDENS, AND ANXIOUS, 
l-^MKE ALL STUDENTS ~ ABOUT THEIR ABILITY TO SURVIVE IN COUXGE, 
NOW NEVER CONSIDER COLLEGE ATTENDANCE AS A SERIOUS POSSIBILITY- 
mJT WITH TWO SUCCESSFUL YEARS BEHIND THEM, AND THE NEWLY REALISTIC 
PROSPECT OF GRADUATION AND BIPLOYMENT AHEAD OF THEM, IX)AHS LOSE 
MDCH OF THEIR INTIMIDATION." ACE PRESIDENT ROBERT ATWELL, AS WELL 
AS UHCF PRESIDENT BENJAMIN PAYTON OF TUSKEGEE UNIVERSITY SERVED ON 
THIS PANEL OF DISTINGUISHED EWJCATORS. 

TMB ONT.V RFM. SOIJITION — & PrT.T. GRANT ENTTTLEMEMT 

THE ONLY WAY TO ADDRESS THE TWIN PROBLEMS OF INSUFFICIENT GRANT AID 
AMD EXCESSIVE STUDENT BORROWING AMONG LOWER INCOME STUDENTS IS TO 
ENACT A PELL GRANT ENTITLEMENT. THE CURRENT SCHEME ENSURES THAT 
WE EITHER 'PAY NOW OR PAY LATER 1' THE HIGHER EDUCATION COMMUNITY 
~ WHICH HAS DANCED AROUND THE QUESTION OF A PELL GRANT ENTITLEMENT 
IN ITS HIGHER EDUCATION ACT REAUTHORIZATION PROPOSALS MUST 
REALIZE THAT IF YOU GIVE A PARTY, YOU HAVE TO PAY THE BWDl YES 
A PELL ENTITLEMENT COST MONEY, YES WE HAVE A BUDGET AGREntENT THAT 
CONSTRAINS THE CREATION OF NEW ENTITLEMENTS, AND YES WE "AVE A 
SECRETARY WHO APPEARS DISTRACTED BY THE POLITICAL ATTRACTI^NESS 
OF AN ISSUE — "CHOICE" IN PRIMARY EDUCATION, WHICH IS NOCHOICE 
FOR THE URBAN POOR AND FOR MINORITIES ~ AND MAY NOT BE FOCUSING 
ON THE MOST IMPORTANT REAUTHORIZATION OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT 
SINCE 1965. WE NEED THE SECRETARY AND THE PRESIDENT'S 1 2 
ATTBNTION TO THE COMMtTNTTY AND TH E CONGRESS. BUT WE ALSO NEED TO 
TAKE OUT^ELVES SERIOUSLY AND OUR STOPENT'S NEEDS SERIOUSLY. WE 
MUST LOOK BEYOND THE POLITICS OF NOW, AND THE POLITICS OF THE 1992 
PRESIDENTIAL RE-ELECTION. AS THE LATE COACH GEORGE ALLEN WAS FOND 
OP SAYING "THE FUTURE IS NOW." 

MR. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE, IT IS ALSO OTO LAST 
CHANCE TO EDUCATE AND TRAIN AMERICA'S WORK FORCE BEFORE THE YEAR 
2000; IT IS ALSO AMERICA'S LAST CHANCE TO FULFILL IT'S COMMITMENT 
TO EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN HIGHER EDUCATION AND TO LIVE OUT ITS CTEEO 
-...THAT ALL MEN ARE CREATED EQUAL, THAT THEY ARE ENDOWED BY THEIR 
CREATOR WITH CERTAIN INALIENABLE RIGHTS, THAT AMONG THESE ARE LIFE 
LIBERTY AND THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS;" AND IT ALSO OUR LAST CHM^CE 
TO REMOVE BLACK AND HISPANIC AMERICANS FROM THE SHELF OF IW^^fS 
AND IMPRISONMENT ~ AS PART OF THE UNDERCLASS — AND PLACE THEM IN 
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THE WOSK-PIACE WERE THEY CAN BE PROUD OF THEMSELVES, LEAD THEIR 
HOUSEHOUJS. AND CONTRIBUTE IN A MEANINGFUL WAY TO THE GROWTH AND 
SSSS ^ OU? SOCIETY . I WANT THEM TO PAY SOCjAL SJE^^^J^ 
INCOME TAXES r NOT DRAW WELFARE OR RECEIVE UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION! 

IT MAY BE TOO MUCH TO ASK (FOR A PELL GRANT ENTITLEMENTS BUT I AM 
sSpE^THAT if we DON'T ASK FOR IT WE CERTAINLY WON'T GET IT. THE 
NATION'S LOW AND MIDDLE INCOME STUDENTS NEED TO HAVE US ASK FOR 
WHAT THEY NEED, IF THE PRESIDENT AND THE CONGRESS CANNOT FIND A WAY 
TO^FAY FOR THE ENTITLEMENT ~ I WILL BE BOTH DISAPPOINTED AND 
SURPRXSEDI 

ONE PINAL POINT DESERVES MENTIONING. THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
S[s FOCUSED ITS ENTIRE STUDENT LOAN DEFAULT PREVENTION EFFORT ON 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES AND PRIVATE CAREER SCHOOLS WITH HIGH 
DEFAULT RATES. BECAUSE BLACK COLLEGES, COMMUNITY ^^^^^ES AND 
URBM FUBLIC FOUR-YEAR INSTITUTIONS TEND TO COST LESS AND f^^^ 
THE MOST SIGNIFICANT NUMBERS OF U)W INCOME STUDENTS ! < INCUJDING 
BLACK AMERICANS), STUDENT LOAN DEFAULT PREVENTION SEEMS TO BE 
TMGETED TOWARD POOR, MINORITY STUDENTS. FOR EXAMPLE, THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT ENCOURAGES INSTITUTIONS TO EXPAND EWJCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR LOW INCOME STUDEOTS, ESPECIALLY "^NORITIES. THIS 
fmSS TAKING SOME RISKS WITH SOME STUDENTS WHO MAY ENTER AN 
INSTITUTION WITH ACADEMIC DEFICIENCIES. BECAUSE STUDENT AID IS NOW 
PRIMARILY LOAN AID RATHER THAN GRANT AID, THE CONSEQUENCE OF 
STUDENT FAILURE IN AN UNDERTAKING THE GOVERNMENT HAS ENCOURAGED IS 
A HIGH DEFAULT RATEl THE INSTITUTION IS THEN THE VICTIM OF THE 
GOVERNMENT'S "ACCESS" POLICY. FURTHER, WHEN DEFAULT RATES ARE 
INACCURATE AND INCOMPLETE, BUT PUBLISHED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION ANYWAY, LASTING DAMAGE IS DONE TO THE INSTITUTION IN THE 
LOCAL COMMUNITY. 

ALL OF THESE FACTORS, LEAD UNCF MEMBER INSTITUTIONS TO RECOMMEND 
THE FOLLOWING: 

* MAKE THE PELL GRANT PROGRAM A TRUE ENTITLEMENT WITH A 
$4,000 MAXIMUM AWARD BEGINNING IN FY 1994. THE BUDGETARY 
IMPACT OF THIS PROPOSAL MIGHT BE PHASED IN BY APPLYING 
THE ENTITLEMENT TO FRESHMEN STUDENTS PNLY IN THE FIRST 
YEAR, THEN ADDING A CLASS OF STUDENTS EACH YEAR 
THEREAFTER. 

* SIMPLIFY THE FEDERAL STUDENT AID APPLICATION PIK>CBSS* 
TWO THINGS COULD BE DONE IMMEDIATELY' TO MAKE IT EASIER 
FOR LOW INCOME STUDENTS TO APPLY FOR AND RECEIVE TITLE 
IV ASSISTANCE, WHILE PRESERVING THE INTEGRITY OF THE AID 
PROGRAMS: (X) PROVIDE A REVISED SIMPLIFIED FEDERAL FORM 
FOR FAMILIES WITH INCOMES BELOW $15,000, WITH SIX OR 
SEVEN DATA ELEMENTS, AND REQUIRE APPLICANTS TO SUBMIT 
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THEIR 1040 OR a040A FORM OR OTHER EVIDENCE THAT TOEY 
RECEIVE AFDC OR FOOD STAMPS, LIVE IN FEDERALLY-SUBSIDIZED 
HOUSING, ETC. (THOSE STUDENTS WITH INCC^fK BEIXW $10,ODO 
SHCHJLD RECEIVE THE MAXIMUM AWARD)? AND (2) REQUIRE 
STUDENTS APPLYING FOR AID FOR THEIR SOPHOMORE, JUNIOR OR 
SENIOR YEAR (WHO PREVIOUSLY RECEIVED VITLE IV AID AS 
FRESHMEN) TO SUPPLY UPDATED INFORMATION ONLY AND THE MOST 
RECENT PARENTAL/STUDENT TAX RETURN INSTEAD OF A WHOLE NEW 
APPLICATION. i»nwi^ 

REDUCE PAPERWORK BURDENS IN THE FINANCIAL AID PROGRAMS 
ESPECIALLY FOR INSTITUTIONS WITH SIGNIFICANT NUMBERS OP 
AID RECIPIENTS IN THEIR STUDENT POPULATION (I.E. 50% OR 
GREATER) , BY ELIMINATING THE VALIDATION REQUIREMENT FOR 
THOSE SCHOOLS KITH A THREE-VEAR UNBLEMISHED RECORD OF 
PERFORMANCE AND NO AUDIT EXCEPTIONS. 

ELIMINATE THE INCOME CONTINGENT liOAH (ICL) PROGRAM. THIS 
PROGHAM REPRESENTS A SERIOUS PITFALL FOR LOW INCOME 
STUDENTS BECAUSE IT APPKARS ATTRACTIVE YET Is LIKELY TO 
TRAP STUDEWS WITH LESSER EARNINGS GROWTH IN SERIOUS 
lONG-TERM DEBT. FOR EXAMPLE: A STUDENT WHO BORROWED 
$13,000 (UNDER THE ICL PROGRAM) WOUU> BE REQUIRED TO 
REPAY OVER Sdg^PQQ IN PRINCIPAL AND ACCUMUIATED INTEREST 
(USING THE PROGRAM'S ASSIWPTIOHS AS TO INCME AND 
^ECTED MINIMUM PAYMENTS) IF HE OR SHE BEGAN AN 
EMPLOYMENT CAREER WITH A SALARY OP $10,800.00, OR WOULD 
BE REQUIRED TO REPAY $25,700 IN PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 
OJ^TEN YEARS IF THE STARTING SALARY WAS $23,100- IH 
CONTRAST, THAT SAME STUDENT WOULD PAY BACK ABOUT $18,925 
OVER TEN YEARS IN THE STAFFORD LOAN PROGRAM. 

MERGE THE ICL CONCEPT INTO A TOTALLY CAMPUS-BASED PERKINS 
LOAN PROGRAM, FEDERAL CAPITAL CONTRIBUTIONS (FCC) FOR 
THE PERKINS PROGRAM WOULD CEASE AT THE END OF FY 1994 AND 
CAMPUSES WOULD ADMINISTER THE PROGRAM SOLELY BASED ON 
EFFECTIVELY COLLECTING FROM STUDENTS WHO HAVE BORROWED 
FROM THE PROGRAM. INSTITUTIONS MIGHT BE PERMITTED, AT 
THEIR DISCRETION, TO ALLOW UP TO TEN PERCENT OP THEIR 

SUBJECT TO INCOME CONTINGENT 
REPAYMENT. THE FY 1990 FCC WAS $135,129,000 AND WAS 
ALLOCATED TO 1,559 INSTITUTIONS, INCLUDING ONLY 15 UNCF 
INSTITUTIONS. TWENTY-SIX OTHER UNCF INSTITUTIONS DO 
PARTICIPATE IN THE PERKINS PROGRAM. TUSKEGEE UNIVERSITY 
AND XAVIER UNIVERSITY, AS WELL AS MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 
RECEIVE THE BULK OF THE $1.3 MILLION IN FCC MADE 
AVAILABLE TO UNCF MEMBER COLLEGES THROUGH THE FY 1990 
APPROPRIATION. THE TOTAL DUT.STANDING LOAN BALANCE IS 
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* EUMINAK THE EXCLUSIVE AND ARBIIHARY USB OF STUDENT lOAN 
OEFAITLT KATES TO SKCLUDE I!ISTITUTIf»iS FROH FARTICIPATXOII 
IM TITLE IV I^tOGRAXS. UNCF CERTAINLY UNDBRSTAmW THE 
DEPARTMENT'S DESIRE TO REDUCE STUDENT LOAN DEFAULTS. WE 
SHARE THAT CONCERN. HOWEVER, THE CRITERIA USED TO TARGET 
INSTITUTIONS FOR SPECIAL ATTENTION OR EXCLUSION FROM THE 
PROGRAM MUST BE SENSITIVE TO THE MISSION AND PURPOSE OF 
AN INSTITUTION, AS WEUi AS THE INSTITUTION'S ROLE IN 
CREATING AND SOLVING THE LOAN DEFAULT PROBLEM, 

THE INSTITUTION'S ROLE IN STUDENT LENDING WAS LIMITED, PRIOR TO 
1986, TO CERTIFYING TO THE LENDER THAT THE STUDENT WAS ENROLLED ON 
AT LEAST A HALF-TIME BASIS, A COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY'S ROLE IN 
COUNSELLING THE STUDENT OR ADMINISTRATIVE ACCOUNTABILITY FOR TITLE 
IV FUNDS PLACES THE COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY IN A SECONDARY OR 
TERTIARY ROLE IN THE STUDENT LOAN DEFAULT CHAIN OF COMMAND. YET, 
FOR THE PAST TWO YEARS THE DEPARTMENT USING INACCURATE AND 
INC<»!PLETE DATA HAS PUBLISHED DEFAULT RATES WHICH MALIGN AND CAST 
ASPERSIONS UPON A COLLEGE'S GOOD NAME IN THE ACADEMIC AND ITS OWN 
WCAL COMMUNITY. WHAT ROLE DOES THE INSTITUTION REALLY HAVE IN 
MAKING OR COLLECTING THE LOAN? COLLEGES ARE THIRD-PARTY 
BENEFICIARIES WITH A SMALL ROLE IN THE PROCESS, THAT NOW ARE 
PUBLICLY DENIGRATED WHEN A STUDENT WE ARE ENCOURAGED TO AMIT 
SUBSEQUENTLY DEFAULTS. 

UNCF ALSO HAS SERIOUS RESERVATIONS ABOUT THE USE OF ARBITRARY LOAN 
DEFAULT RATE THRESHOLDS TO DETERMINE INSTITUTIONAL PARTICIPATION 
IN TOE VARIOUS PROGRAMS ESPECIALLY INASMUCH LOAN DEFAULT RATES ARE 
MISLEADING ANYWAY. SMALLER INSTITUTIONS, WHICH PURPOSEFULLY KEEP 
COSTS LOW, ARE ESPECIALLY DISADVANTAGED BY THIS METHOD OF VIEWING 
LOAN DEFAULTS • MORE IMPORTANTLY, USING DEFAULT RATES AS A TOOL 
DEFLECTS ATTENTION AWAY FROM THE REAL PROBLEM. FOR EXAMPLE, IN THE 
JULY, 1989 REPORT, THE GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE (GAO) , FROM THE 
CAO ENTITLED "GUARANTEED STUDENT LOANS ~ ANALYSIS OF STUDENT 
DEFAULT RATES AT 7,800 POSTSECONDARY SCHOOI^« NOTED THE DEFAULT 
RATES AND DOLLARS IN DEFAULT AT ALL INSTITOTIONS SURVEYED. THE 
MISLEADING NATURE OF LOAN DEFAULT RATES IS READILY EVIDENT. 

A GOOD EXAMPLE WOULD BE INSTITUTIONS WITH DEFAULT RATES BETWEEN 3 
AND 6 PERCENT. BLUEFIELD COLLEGE IN VIRGINIA HAS A BORROWER 
DEFAULT RATE OF 3.13 PERCENT AND HAS $1,250 IN DEFAULT, WHILE 
BOWLING GREEN STATE UNIVERSITY IN OHIO HAS A BORROWER DEFAULT RATE 
OF 3.38 PERCENT AND HAS A §448,000 IN DEFAULT. OR, ITT TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE IN DAYTON, OHIO HAS A DEFAULT RATE OF 5.04 PERCENT AND 
$66,777 IN DEFAULT, WHILE THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA HAS A 5.96 
DEFAULT RATE WITH $1,178,964 IN DEFAULT. 

ELIMINATING THE ARBITRARY USE OF LOAN DKFAULT RATES TO PENALIZE 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION FOR STUDENT BEHAVIOR IS THE WRONG 
POLICY AND IS WRONG-HEADED. WHILE WE SUPPORT A COMPREHENSIVE 
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PRCXSRAM TO EHSURE PROGRAM INTEGRITY — THE DEPARTMENT OF 
BlXrCATlON^S RECOMMENDATIOHS IN THIS AREA KON'T SOLVE THE PROBLEM 
AND THBY IH;NISH INNOCENT INSTITUTIONS IN THE PROCESS. UNCF SCHCX)LS 
XX> NOT ORIGINATE GSL LOANS, THEY DO NOR GUARANTY THE LOANS AND THEY 
ARE NOT RESPONSIBLE FOR COLLECTING THEM. WE ARE SIMPLY THIRD-PARTY 
BENEFICIARIES FOR THE STUDENTS WHO QUALIFY AND BRING THE PROCEEDS 
OF TOE LOAN TO US. WE ARE EDUCATORS, NOT BANKERS. THAT'S ALL WE 
WANT TO BE. 

WE URGE THIS COMMITTEE TO EXERT STRONG EI-PARTISAN LEADERSHIP IN 
SUPPORT OF A PELL GRANT ENTITLEMENT. UNCF BELIEVES THE BUDGETIUIY 
IMPACT OF THIS NECESSARY STEP CAN BE EASED BY *'PHASING-IN" THE 
ENTITLEMENT OVER FOUR YEARS — FRESHMEN FIRST, THEN SOPHOMORES/ 
JUNIORS AND SENIORS — IN MUCH THE SAME WAY THE ORIGINAL BASIC 
GRANT WAS PHASED IN. WE MUST START NOW, TOMORROW IS TOO LATE FOR 
THE NATION AND HER CHILDREN! 
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Chairman Ford. Thank you, 
Mr. Gi^r. 

STATEMENT OF KEITH GEIGER PRESIDENT. NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON. DC 

Mr. Geioeb. Thank you, Congressman Ford and members of the 
subcommittee. I am Keith Geiger, president of the National Educa- 
tion Association, which represents 2 million education employees. 
Furthermdre, for this year, representing over 80.000 higher educa- 
tion members. *. i 

The Higher Education Act is the cornerstone of our national 
postsecondary education policy. In 1965, enactment of the Act 
marked a typical chapter in our nation's history. It meant that, 
henceforth, academic ability rather than income shall be the key 
factor in whether or not an individual has access to pratsecondary 
education. 

NEA believes that no qualified student should be denied access 
to postsecondary education opportunities becatise of income. Yet, 
over the past decade, appropriations for postsecondary student 
grant programs have not kept pace with the escalating cost of at- 
tendance. Our postsecondary faculty members unquestionably see 
what economic constraints do to a student's academic career. If 
they are working long hours, they cannot concentrate on tlwir 
studies. Limited access to financial assistance can adversely influ- 
ent their choice of an appropriate institution. They frequently 
made academic and career choices that would avoid an overwhelm- 
ing debt burden, or prevent them from pursuing careers, such as 
teaching, that would make it virtually impossible to pay off that 
college debt. , , , . 

Moreover, any members in elementary and secondary ranks nave 
a strong interest in the issue of access to postsecondary education. 
In working to achieve the national goal of increasing the high 
school completion rate, secondary teachers must be able to assure 
successive students will have access to protsecondary education op- 
portunities. If we are going to have national goals, we must have 
national incentives to meet those goals. More than ever, acc^ to 
postsecondary education is a necessary component to economic se- 
curity and upward mobility. 

In 1971, median earnings for working mal^ with a high school 
diploma were 81 percent of the earnings of a college graduate. By 
1987, median income for those with only a high school diploma was 
less than 69 percent of the earnings of a college grad. Despite the 
resound devoted to Federal postsecondary grant and loan pro- 
grams, college attendance rates are still directly linked to income 
levels. Individuals from upper income levels are four times as 
likely to enroll in postsecondary programs as are individuals with 
the lowest income levels. These income disparities are also reflect- 
ed in enrollment according to racial and ethnic background. Some 
36 percent of college age whites in the higher education institution 
in 1989 compared to 24 percent of black and 29 percent Hispanics. 
The percentage of blacks and Hispanic high school graduates going 
on to college declined between 1976 and 1988. 
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Moreover, middle income famili^ are increasingly hard-pressed 
in these spiralling tuitions. Colli^ cMta skyrocketed by 75 percent 
times the increase in median family income between 19^ and 

1988. 

How dora the Federal Government respond to this triple threat? 
Collie costs out-stripping family income, declining coll^ attend- 
ance for minoritira, and a widening income gap between coll^ 
and non-<:oll^ graduates? They have done it very simply. By re- 
ducing Federal support for higher education, especi^y for the 
grant prc^rams. In the last decade, total Federal spending for post- 
secondary education plummeted by 24.3 percent after inflation. 

Reduced Federal funding has made deficit spending a fact of life 
for mwt postsecondary students. As we said earlier, six of 10 Feder- 
al grant recipients at public institutions must supplement this as- 
sistance to borrowing. Median debt levels of college graduate in- 
creased by 33 percent in constant dollars between 1977 and 1986. 
The poorer students have the largest cumulative indebtedness. For 
low-income students, the Pell Grant pn^am is no longer viable. 
For middle income students, th© Pell Grant program is no longer 
available. 

NEA recommends that the Pell Grant progmm be made an enti- 
tlement That the maximum Pell Grant be restored to its 1980 
value by setting it at $4,300, or we'll take $4,400, or we'll take 
$4,5(K). This shows that we didn't put our testimony together to- 
gether for the 1992-93 academic year. Moreover, we recommend 
that the Pell Grant maximum be increased by $200 in each subse- 
quent year of the authorization. 

By every measure available, the value of Pell Grant has declined 
between 1979 and 1989, the value of the average Pell Grant de- 
clined from about 23 percent of the cost of attending to about 18 
percent Over that same period, the percentage of college freshmen 
who received a Pell Grant declined from 32 percent to 22 percent. 
The eligibility standards for middle income students is out of kilter 
with present economic realities. 

Further, NEA recommends raising the limit of Pell Grant from 
60 percent of the students' cost of attendance to at least 75 percent 
of the cost. Additionally, the current limits on expenses for room 
and board are arbitrarily and artificially low. Raising these limits 
will help the lowest-incH>me students attending lower^rost colleges. 
NEA also rerommends a variety of changes to reduce fraud and 
abuse and to tighten up on institutional el%ibility. 

In conclusion, the budget squee^ facing students is getting 
worse. As State governments struggle to cl<we record State bud^ 
deficits, 30 States who have deficits at least right now, public col- 
lege tuition will increase between 10 and 15 percent this fall with 
some States raising tuition to over 20 percent. Without sutetantial 
increases in Pell Grant for low income students and respiration of 
middle-income eligibility, too many academically cajole students 
will be shut out of po8tsea)ndary education, while others will be 
priced out of the institution that best serves their academic goals. 
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nrh^p,^?Ld statement of Keith Geiger follows:] 
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Mr. ClMdnnan and M«n^bNm of tht Subcommn^ 

t tm Kmt GMgtr. PrMidmt of th« NfiUonal EdueaHon 
Anoctation, which rtpiMtnte ^ largMl numbtr of higher Mh^atkm 
pmonntl In th« n«tton, wttti appraximaMy 80,000 hl|^ adiicatton 
mambf inductad in 500 higtmr adi^atian tocata. Thta mambarshlp 
IndudM both two and four*yaar inatttutiona and aaiwral ^alawida 
unlvar^ ayalama indudtng thoaa in Calihmiia, FlorUa, and Hawaii. 

NEA'a dfvaraa mambarariip - 2.1 million In public otamantary and 
sacondary^ vocational, and poatsacondary schoola, Including 
adimational auppml ataff, htghar aducation faculty, ratiraaa, and ataff, 
and coilaga atudanta In taachar aducatton programa-i^vaa NEA a 
unlqua parspacttva for commenting on tha programa in tha Htghar 
Education Act 

Aa atudanta aaaldng to complata taaci^r preparation prc^rama, 
aa profmaionato aaafdng continuing education opportunltiaa, aa 
profaaaora davotad to ttia Idaal of aqulty, aa vataran K*12 practitionara 
datarmlnad to aaa ttialr atudanta continue thair atudiM, and aa middle- 
data paranta planning for their own children*e poataacondary 
education, NEA mambara have a unique commitment to tha goat of 
enauring that equal educational op poriunHy doea not fall victim to 
unequal eco nomic capabilHy- 

Before providing our apecific commenta w) the Pell Grant 
program, I would like to briefly mview the overall problem of access to 
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po i t M COnO afy •dwvtion. Unfortunvtety, •v*n after two dM«dM of 
Moral i^tiidAit MoManoo, cottogo wXimtdBncm rates wo ^ dira^ 
Onkod to Inoomo tevtl. Tho Gmoral Accounting Offlco raportt that 
imllviduals from uf^r ii^omo tevote ara four timoa as likaly to anroH tn 
p o aiaa condaty piograma aa ara IndMduato from tha towaat-lnccma 
tavato. nacant data from tha CcmgrMalonal RmmtcIi Sanrtca 
damonatrate a almilar pattern with about 16 parcant of 18-24 yaar-olda 
from famlliM with tncomaa t>aIow $15,0(K) anrolted fn highar aducatfon 
In Octobar 1989, aa comparad to ovar 55 parcant of tfioaa from incomaa 
ovar $50^000. 

Whan anrolimant figuraa ara brokan down by raca, additional 
diabirbing facte appaar, namaiy that Blacks atOt attend coltega at a 
algnfflcantty lowrar rate than w^ttaa* Only 24 parcant of Btack 1 8-24 yaar 
okto attandad a htghor aducatlon Instfti^nn In 1989, comparad to 36 
parcant of whKaa. In fact, ttta parcanta of both Black and Hiapanic 
high acttool graduataf going on to collaga actually dacUnad t>atwaan 
1976 and 1988. 

i! te a ahocklng and appalling sKuatton, Mr. Chairman* whan tha 
numbar of young Black malaa In priaon, on parola, or on probation 
(609^690) axcaada tha numbar anroltad tn coltaga (496,000). 

Hiapanic anrcrilmant rataa ara avan k>war thar« i^Hat of Blacka, 
dnH>p(ng to 28.7 parcant in 1989, ccmiparaii to 30.8 parcant f6r Black 
and 38.8 parcant for whitM» according to tha Anmlcan Council on 
Education. 
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Not only hmMncom* and mInorHy stuCtoflto find tt itifflcult to pay 
forcoilvg* cost*. MWdJ*-Jncom« famillM am IncrtaalnflJy hard-pr«8S«d 
to moat sptraling tuWona. According to Coltaga Board data, mMllan 
family btcoma IncraMad by only 6.7 paraant aflar Inflation from 1980 to 
1988, whila 4-yaar public coUaga eosta want up 33.8 paicant and privata 
4-yaar coHaga coats akyrockatad by 44.7 parcant abova Inflation for thla 
aanw pariod. An Mrilar focua on maaflng tha naada cf thoaa mlddla- 
lnc«na fomUaa, tt» 1978 Middia inooma Studmit Aat^tanca Act, 
altowmd famlllaa aamtng up to $25,000 to racaiva a PatI grant Thia 
Iraoma would ct^raapond to almoat $49,000 today after Inflation. 

Mr. Chairman. nu>ra than avar, accasa to poataacondary 
aductfton la a nacaaaary componant to economic aacurity and upward 
mobility In today* aociaty. According to Frank Lavy of tha UnlvaraJty of 
Maryland, an axpart In Incoma diatribuflon In tha Unttad Stataa, a 
~ coniridarabia gap opanad up In tha 1980a batwaan tha Mrning powwr of 

i coUaga graduataa and thoaa wtth high actoiri diplomaa. SayaLavy, 'H 

ia much hardar for a mala hl^ achotrf graduate to ba in tha middte 
daaa today than K waa 10 yaara ago.' In 1971, madlan aamlnga for 
wwfclng malaa with a high achool dlfHwna wwra $24,581 comparad to 
$30,377 for eotlaga graduatM, axpraaaad In conatant 1989 doltani. By 
1979 tha gap had daeOnad with tha high achool graduate maldng 
$23,939 and tha coUaga graduate down to $28,598. But by 1987, tha 
trand lavwTMd. CoUaga g^duatM* ineomaa nwa 10 parcant durli^ tha 
1980a to $29,299, but Mgh achool graduataa aaw thair raal wagas drop 
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almost 16 percent to $20^lO~baraiy two-thirds as much as ths mors 
his'ity sducatsd group. 

How hM ths fs<i«ral govsmmmt rsspondsd to this is trlpls thraat 
of colisgs costs out-stripping family income, declining ctrilege 
attendance for minorities, and a widening income gap between coliege 
and non-college graduates? Very simpiy-by reducing federal support 
for higher education, especially for grant programs. According to the 
CoUege Board, between 1980 and 1989, total federal postsecondary 
shident aid declined by 3 percent after adjusting for inflation. Evw 
more startling is a iust releassd rep<»i from the Education t^partonenVs 
National Center for Education Statistics, which found that total federal 
spending for postsecondary education plummeted by 24.3 percent after 
inflation in the last decade. 

NEA believes tiiere are two primary reasons for declining access 
to postsecondary education. Rrst, ttte eroding value of grant aid in 
relation to increased coiie^ costs is clearly a major part of the problem. 
And second. Mw mixture of grante and loans in federal financial 
assistance is ¥»elghled heavily toward repayable loans. 

Reduced federal funding has made deficit spending a fact of life 
for most postsecondary students. For others, who want to attend 
coliege but do not wish to risic substantial perwnal debt, reduced 
federal funding is the primary reason ttiey choose not to attend. 
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Stx of 10 f»d««J grant r«ctpl«ntf iLpublte Inttftllttent «nu»t now 
M^,pj«iiMit ffito loslrtanco llireuflh bommhig. Tho «v«r«oo amount 
Iwfowod during Itio froohman (tho whw oluil^ 

risk offantng)tt $1800. 

At both puWte and prtvat* Inatttutlona. loan* hava baooma tha 
primary vahkHa for financing aducatlon, Tha tengar thia avaf-Tncraaalng 
d,p,n(tenca on loans piavalla. tha alrongar tha dWncantlw to att^ 

peMaacondary Instttutton baeomm. 

A racant Dapartmanl of Education atudy found that madlan dabt 
lavala of conaga gnrfualaa Incraatad by 33 pareanl In conatant dollam 

batman 1977 and 1WS. in fact, by tha lata 1980a. according to 
Anwican Codaga TaaBng, tlw pooraat atudanta had tha largaat 
cumulathfa IndaWadnaas. Currant fadaral aid hmdlng pollclaa fdrca 
preapaethra eoOaga atudanta, aapadaMy thosa who hava known 
financial hard thnaa, toward a rWt/banafIt analyal*. And Incraaalng 
numbara of thaaa atudanta ara including that tha rtek la too graat 

Mort ahidanta ara not gamWara. And tha mora wa art tham to 
gambta, tha mora waVa gambBng with Amartea'a futura. TWa la not Juat 
tdlaapaeulatiDn. A racant iISAM««urvay of high achoolgraduatas 
found that ona^hlrd had put off cdlaga bacauaa of tha axpanta. 

Fuflhar avidanca of tha ovar^rallanca on loana at (ha axpanaa of 
granta la tha ramarkaWa ahHt m iha grant/loan batoca. Accordlngto 
tha CoHaga Board, hi tha mW-l OWa 76 parcant of fadaral aludanl aid 
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fna in IN form of grants and 10 p«rc«it In loans. For ihs 1987-1988 
school ysar.-0iat proportion had totaOy nvwnmi, wHh 67 poresnt of 
fsdsral aid In loans and only 29 paretnt In grants. 

PELL QRANT BECOMMEMDATIOMS 

NEA strongly Mtovss ths purposs of studsnt financial aid 
programs hm t>a«n psrvartsd and IHsrally tumad up^ds down. Ths 
Stafford loan program, ortj^nalty concshrsd as a program to assist 
middls-lncoms famiUss In apmding out coUegs co^ ovsr a Nmgar 
psriod of Urns, is now a major eomporant of finandng for vmn ths 
poorast shidsnts. Psll grants, which ahould ssrvs aa ths foundation for 
all aid programs, ars sufajoct to ths vagariss and uncarlaintias of ths 
ysarly appropriations process whila ths loan program Is an sntHismsnt 
and ths fastsst growing program. Tha only way to rssoivs this 
dichotomy and rsvsrss ths dscUns In accan tor minority and low- 
incoffls studsnts is to provids for substantial Incraasss in ths Pall 
maximum award and to sstabli h tha program aa a trus sntitlamsnt 

Mr. Chatnnan. for tow-lneonw tttu dsnts. ih» P«|| Brant Pfogmn^ If 
TO tenaar VlablS. For mlddia^neem^ nh j danta. tff Pf fl Grant Progmm 
isnolonosr awailuhl^ 

Spaclftealiy, NEA raeommands that tiM Pall maximum bs sat at 
$4300 tor tha 1992-93 Madamte ^ar and ineraaaa $200 for saoh 
•ubaaquanl ymv. Not only will ralaing tha maximum award hsip ths 
poorast studsnts, it wHI also rssult in inersasbig PaU grants for 
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inoctor^to-lncam* trtudants and fMr<M^Ming Pmtt granto •llslbllfty for 
stiKtont fromTMHUlM Kdth Inconm ovtr $M»000. 

By •vtry mwsura, th« valM of PoU grants has dodinod. Tho 
actual PaU Grant maximum, whUa riaing from $1800 to S2400 batiraan 
FY79 and FY91 , dadinad aa a pai^antaga of avaraga coltaga coats from 
46 parcant to 25 parcant In coratant dollars (aflar accounUng for 
inflation), tha Pall maximum dacraasad by 28 i^rcani Evan ttw 
avaras^ award covarad only about ona-flftti of total costs for a fow-yaar 
public Institution in 1989, down from al>out ona-fouith of tha cost in 
1980, according to CRS. 

Pall grants now aarva only about 25 parcant of all students. 
Indead, according to tha Hl^r Education Raaaarch InaU^, in 1979 
naarly 32 parcant of alt frashman racalvad a Pall grant, whita by 1989, 
this parcantaj^ waa lass than 22 parcant 

Anothar rasuit of tfta arosion of Pall funding la tha virtual 
at>andonmant of middla-incoma atudanto. Tha MIddla-lncoma Studant 
Assistant Act in 1979 aatabUahad $25,000 as tha incoma cut-off for Pall 
allglbliity. If thia cutoff had fcapt paca wKh Inflaticm, not tha avan largar 
incfsaaa in colhiga costs. It would ba aimoat $49,000. Yat tha afforthfa 
cut-off today la alxMJt $38,000, a drop aftar Mcminting for inflation of 
ovar $13,000 from tha aligiblllty taval astabllshad twahw yaara ago. 

Tha $4»)0 amount la propMsd bacauaa, baaad on Coilaga Board 
data fbr avaraga costs of attandanca public four«yaar acho<rfa, a 
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$4300 maximum *»ouW tquaJ th« Mm* ptrewttag* (77 p*rem^ of «uch 
oostt (proiwtacl to b* $5t19 in Academic Year 1992-93, aasuming 8 
parcant ineraaaaa par yaar from 1989^ eoala) aa tha actual $1750 
maximum In AY80 dW of tha than $2422 four^rw pulMIc coat, tharaby 
fully raatoring tha valua of tha Pall grant maximum to ita 1980 laval. 

Unfoftunataly, tha AdmlnMration propoaaa to pay for incraasad 
Pall awarda for tha vary pooraat atudanta by cutting back on awarda for 
thoaa from famlRa* with incomaaabova $10,0001 Thia lavai la balow tha 
$12,875 povarty lavti for a fmnliy of four In 1989. Ovar 400.000 
atudanta would co^plataly lo«a thair Pall granta. NEA atrengly urgaa 
you to ra^ thIa propoaal. 

Mr. Chairman, NEA alao raeommenda a $1000 highar maximum 
award for flrat yaar atudanta. Stnca most atudanta who drop out do so 
In tha firat yaar, and if thay hava loana ara likaly to dafautt, low-incoma 
firat yaar shidants ^wuld ba diaeouragad from borrowing. In addition, 
a racant sUidy found that whila M parcont of atudanta wIk> racahra a 
grant during tha firat yaar wara atill Mirollad during tha sacond 
aamaatar, only 75 parcant of thosa not racalving grants return. A highar 
firat-yaar maximum Pall ahould hatp lower dafauHta, while improving 
atudent retention ratoa. 

NEA atrcmgly bellevea that Pell Granta must be made an 
entitiemenL It deflea logle that the largeat loan program should be an 
entmement while Pell Granta remain aublect to the yearly uncertainty of 
the appropriationa proceaa. In order to reatore the appropriate 
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granVtotn balime« and cMur* thai tha maxiimiin award wlU ba fully 
fundad.waaftongtyurgalhacfaattonofanantitfamant If naw ravamiaa 
are naadad to cover tha Incraaaad coata of an antttamant NEA 
racommanda that Ccngraaa conaWar ralaing tha top corporata incotna 
tax rata, craating an incoma tax surcharge on tha waalthlaat taxpayars, 
or ilmfting tax loopholaa. 

In addition, an anttttamant will aid In aneouragtng low-lncoma and 
minority atudanta in Junior and aanlor high achool to go on to coUaga by 
craating atabilKy and pradietabliity that thay itnow what thair Pali 
Grant awarda would ba if tfwy anroil in collaga. 

Tha cunant diaoationary natura of Pall Granta haa raauitad in tha 
statutory maximum baing fundad only thraa timaa in IS yaara, 
Currantiy, ttw actual Pall maximum award of $2400 is $700 balow the 
authorized iavat of $3100. 

Another crudal aapaet of improving tha Pell Grant Program raiatM 
to how the award relates to a atudenra costs of attendance. Current law 
haa two fastora that botti aingiy and in combination arttfldaliy reduce 
Pelt Granta for the pooreat atudanta at lower-cost inatitutiona. 

Firat, current law mandatea that a PeW grant cannot exceed 60 
paiMnt of a ahidanVa coata of attendance. NEA lacommenda ralaing 
thia p ar c an to ge to at least 75 percent of cost. 
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Ratebig «!• limn on th» p«fe#ntafli of co«t that th» 
awwd can earn win help ttw tevvMMneonM Mudmts attending knm 
coalachoota. Tha 60 pareant limit aarvat only to mafca Pall awarda lata 
•ncoma-aanalliva, raaultlnB In atudanta wim tha lowaat Incoma ra^ 
In many eaaaa tha aama awards aa modafataJneoma atudanta at tha 
aama Inatttution. Ona conaaquanca of t»w «0 pareant coat limit canlia 
■aan by tha fact ttiat aeeording to ACT. In 1986. alxuit half of aN cotlaga 
fiaahman from povarty Incoma famWaa racah^ financial aupport from 
thair paranta, avan though both tha f>all formula and tha Congiaaalonal 
mathodology raquira no parantal contribution from auch famlltaa. 

Not only la tha 60 parcant limit on coat of attandanca unfair, Ita 
nagaflva affaete ara compoundad by tha f«:t that tha atatute aata 
arbitrary and artificialty low flmlta on room and board ehargaa uaad In 
calculating a Pali Grant Currantly, if a atudant doas not ih^a with hia or 
har paranta, only $2400 la uaad aa tha aliowabia coat tor room, board, 
booi(a,auppiiaa, andtranapoftationaxpanaaa. SInea tha maan typical 
room and board eharga alona at a pubile coltaga waa $2400 In 1989. 
NEA racemmanda that tha aliowabia coat ba aat at laaat at $3000 for 
1902-93. SImllarfy, wa raeommand raiaing tha aitowaMa eoata for 
atudante iMng with thaIr paranta to $2200 from tha axlating laval of 
$1800. Both of thaaa amounto ahould ba Incraaaad by $100 par yaar for 
•ubaaquantyMra. 

Tha aff*ct of thaaa changaa can ba aaan by loiAIng at tha caaa of 
a atudant attanding a low«oat public inatitutton with tuition of $500. 

Un«tef currant law, a atudant from tha lowaat^ncoma family would hava 
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hl«/h«r P»H calcuiatMJ using a total cost of $2900 ($2400 cost of 
attandanco pftua $500 tuition) and tha Pan grant could ba no mora than 
60 pareai^ of thia amount, or $1740. 

Utilizing NEA'a prop(»ad nguras of a $3000 coat of attondanea, ttw 
total cost for this student would l>a sat at $3500 and if a Pall grant could 
pay up to 75 parcant of ctai, tits award would isa $2625. almost a $900 
incraaaa. 

A ralatad proposal relates to allowabta child care MSta. Currant 
law aata a ceiling of $1000 on such costs. Under NEA'a proposal, the 
chNd cara allowanca would Im raised to a maximum of $3000 par minor 
dependent The national avara^ for day care costs is over $3000 per 
year for toddlara. with infant care iMlng even higher. Estabiiahlng this 
mora reaitatte ehHd care component for irffilusion In c(»t of attendance 
wUI help anaure that an aduit with young children will not l>e deterred 
from purauing pMtsecondary education because of child care 
expenaes. 

The discussion of child care costs points to the need to ensure 
that Pell Grants adequately aarve the needs of today's students. More 
than 5 miilioft atudants, over 40 percent of an college students, are over 
24 years of age. And over 70 percent of thMo etudenta woric at least 
parttime. IMany of theaa older etudenta are struggling to balance work, 
famUy, and education reaponslbinttea. In fact, two-thirda of etudenta 
over 34 years of a^ are women and 80 percent of th^ attend part 
time. NEA therefore urges you to retain Pell Grant eHgibinty for less 
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ihanlMlf-ttin«stud«fits(L'nfn. White th« 19£;i afMndmant* autfwrtztd 
aid ter LTKTttudtnt*, ttw provWon has bmn suspended sine* FY90. 
Of th« LTHT ttudtnta who did rac«iv» PaH Grants, ovtr 40 parctnt ^ 
tham ovtr 30 yaart old. Our proposal eontlntias aliglbUity for only 
tiM n aadl as t studanis who ara making aatiataetwy prograaa toward a 
dagraa. 

I nota, Mr. Chairman, that Rap. Mink (D-HI) and 13 othar mambara 
of thia commmaa introducsd HR 2331 which would rstatn LTHT studant 
aUglbillty. 

Anothar aapact of Ptll Grants that must ba addrassad ta ths 
uncaitalnty about a famlVa homa or farm aquity In calculating tha 
axpactad family contribution. NEA ballavaa that tha nat vaiua of a 
shidanf a family^ honw or family farm ahouid not ba conaWarad aa an 
aaact for mocterata !nc(»na familiaa. Toe nwny working dass famliias 
hava had tha valua of thair homaa soar In tha paat daeada dua to ttia 
Jump In houaing prkcas; howavar, avan though thasa famlllaa hava 
aquity avaliabia for bwrowing agalnat, many may not ba abia to afford 
honia aquity loan paymanta. By aattlng an incoma eaiiing of $40,000 for 
axduaion of homa or farm aquity, waatthiar famliias would atlil ba 
axpaetad to tap into such aquity to hsip financa thair chiidran'a 
aducatim. 

Rnaily. Mr. Chairman, wa havs two apadfic racommandationa for 
simplification of tha Psii Grant application procss^ ,. 
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Firil, MEA Mttvm thirt ttudwite from fomtlfM who art ri»MMng 
vratfaro teraiins hmv% aimac^ dmonl rated that thay ara poor, and 
ahoiild not l)a raqulrad to navtgahi ttw niaza of flnandal aW appHoallOTa 
to prova a^tn that thay ara naady. Tharaftm racMNnand, in ordar 
to almpWy tha procaaa for poor famtltaa, that AFDC radptanta ba 
automaticany aligibla fc^* tha maximum Grant award. 

in ordar to almplify tha applteatkm procaaa for ottiar atudanta« 
NEA racommandf that Hm Samtary davaN^ a procadura ao that thoaa 
atudanta wt^ hava racatvad a Pall (prant and who applying for an 
award In tha aubsaquant yaar, and whoaa famll/a financial 
circumatancaa havant changad, can simply carOfy ttiia fact and not 
hava to raaubmit tha ^ra ran^ of Incoma and aaaat data. 

Juat thia Maroh, tha Advisory Commtttaa on Studant Rnancial 
Aaalatanca found, "Raappllcation for contfnuing atudanta rapraaan^ 
parhapa ttia moat aigniflcant redundancy in tha currant a^^tam. For 
axampla, Dapartmant of Education data ahow that ovar 50 imcant of 
tha atudanta aligibla for Pail Granta In 1988-89 raappliad In 1989-90, 
with calculatad oontributiona changing minimally for atudanta acroaa 
incoma rangaa* Moat low-incoma atudanta, AFDC radptanta, non- 
fMarai tax niara, and fllara of almpia fadaral tax ratuma axpariancad 
vtrtualfy no dianga. Straamllnlng raappHeatkm^that la, parmltting 
ecmtinuing atuctonta to update axlating data-vi^ld hava a powarfui 
aMct on almplifytng tha dalivwY s^tem for all atudanto, aafi^iatly for 
<ow*{ncoma poputatima.' 
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SveoRdfy, NEA r«cogntz«« that our r»comm«nd«tton» will 
•ubstantoDy'liKTtM* PtO Grant fundbig lavate. TImatora, wa hava 
racommandad a variaty of changas to raduoa fraud and abuaa and 
tightan up on irartttutksnal aOgBUHty, tn ordar to raduca Qthar ctMrts. Tha 
fOUovdng la a briaf aummary of ttwaa pnqioaala. 

O NEA aharaa tha concama that hava baan axpraaaad by many 
about tha naad to radiM fraud and abuaa In ttta TWa IV profpwTW. 
Thara hava baan far too many tnstancaa of for-profit achoota 
vletimUng atudanta by not providing tha training that waa 
promlaad. of achools going out of buatnaaa, and of outright 
criminal aethrltiaa. Currant l«w f^acaa too much amphaala on 
accraditation aa tha baaia fOr inatitutional aUglbllHy for financial 
aid programa. 

Wa racommand, timafora, that bafora an McradKIng agancy 
can l>a racof^tlzad l>y tiM Sacratary, It mi»t maat apaciflad criteria 
aueh aa ravlawtng tha admintstratWa and financial capability of an 
institution; parforming partodie ravlawa and InapaeUora with 
amphasia on loan dateuH rataa, dropout rataa, and Job placamant 
rataa; and promptly raporting to tha Saeratary any nagativa 
aetiona raganflng an Iratihitlwi'a accraditation. In addition, atata 
aganciaa which Dcanaa or accradit achoda ahouid alao ba aubfaet 
to cartaJn critaria, focualng r»n conaumar protadkm, bafora tha 
Saeratary raeognizaa ttiam. 
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Insttuttora fhouW b» i»quhwJ to i»»und, on • p«w«l» 
tuWon ind to oliHiontt who fillh*»w 
IMi«tiitofthoeoiiito. RofiiwltwouWbollfolcrwfflwItepayofI 
siudMitkm. TWO elwnflt WW bolh f«Jiico «W«utt «»•«» 
protod fludwrti who wittwirtw from • tchoot H ttioy mo 
dtaoatMM with its oducatlon program, or tor dhor valid roawjno. 

Thoso Intttuttont thit adwrtlw Job ptecwiwnl rttoi fhould bo 
r«,ulrod to nwKo tvolWrto to proopoctlvo »todofit» ololo Hcwwln^ 

roqulromonto tor tho Joh propotod traliUng to dotfgnwJ tor. 

Thio WW holp oludontt ovatuoto whrthor tho courso of liwtrudlon 

Is rolovont to lleonting roqulromtnts. 

NEA btllovo* thai Indmmona should bo prohlbttad from ualitfl 
eommlaalon'baals oalM pwMorm for purposoa for promoting tho 
tnatttutlon. or for dotamilning that a proapodhro ahidant qualWaa 
forald. Toomanyatudontahavabaonvlcllmlzodbyovofiaoloua 
ci«tractorowhoarocomponaatadaolalybyconimlaalon. Inthaaa 
cMoa, unscnipuloua c oii tr ac t ora may prwrt^ falao or 
•xa(HI««tad dalmo to atiKtentiu 

AU InaHtutlona ahouW bo laqulrod to submit rovonuo, axpondHurs, 
and faculty aalary dato to tho Dapartmant of Education. NEA 
bsitovaa tMa Information la uaahil for InatHutlonal comparlsona 
and rowsh Into pattoma of financing of Wghor aducaaon. 
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O C«Mif.~ofinrtrucik»,,^compri^ 

coui^M 8iK)uld TO kmgw b« .Uflibto Jor THto IV pnjgranw. Too 
much potential for abusa axiala in aueh programa sine* couraa 
Iwflth la almoat imposalbl. to varify. Thia changa alona haa tha 
Polanttal to aava hundrada of mllllona of dollara. Tha proprlatary 
•chool twhoaa atudanta mmhnC moat fadanii aid vraa a 
corraapondanca trucWrtvIng achod. Thia ona Inatitution 
r9G4tv9d ahnoat $250 million from 1987-19S9. Tha achool 
racaMng tha aacond lar^ amount of .Ula IV ald-$180 mJUIon-. 
waa aiao a corraspondenea Iruck^rlvlng achool. 

In conclusion . Mr. Chalmian. tha budget aquaeie facing students 
particularly In tha public sector. Is getting worse as stale governments 
-truflgte to dose record atata budgd deficlta. Public college tuitions 
w"! Increase behveen 10 and IS percent this fall, whh some states 
raising tuition over 20 percent 

Without ftubstantlat Increases in Pell Grants for low-Income 
students and reatoration of mlddle-income eilglbility. too many 
academically capable students ..III be shut out of postsecondary 
education while others will be priced out of the Institution that best 
aerves their academic goals. 

A renewed commitment is needed to restore Pell Grants as the 
true foundation of our nation's goal of equal education opportunity. 

Thanic you. 
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Chairman Ford. Thank you. 
Mr. Martin. 

STATEMENT OF DALLAS MARTIN, PRESIDENT. NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF STUDENT FINANCIAL AID ADMINISTRATORS, 
WASHINGTON. DC 

Mr. Martin. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I 
am Dallas Martin, president of the National Association of Student 
Financial Aid Administrators, reprinting over 3,3(K) institutions 
of post^condary education. I am pleased today to have the oppor- 
tunity to share with you our recommendations on how we would 
improve the Pell Grant program. 

In anticipation of thrae reauthorization hearings, our association 
held a wries of public hearings across the country in conjunction 
with our r^onal and State asax:iations. During the course of 
those hearings, one of the m<Mt frequently stated concerns by our 
members was the need to addre^ the growing imbalance of avail- 
able funding between the grant and loan prc^rams. Repeatedly, aid 
administrators from all types of institutions across the country told 
us that the Pell Grant pn^am is simply not serving as a viable 
foundation prc^ram for students with demonstrated financial need. 
They also told us that, based upon their data, that Pell Grant fund- 
ing for the institutions had declined between one-third and one-half 
of what it was in 1979. 

By comL»arison, they noted that the current national Pell Grant 
award of $2,400 does not even begin to cover the same percentages 
of these student educational costs as they did 10 years ago. 

They also told us that many of the students who come from mod- 
erate and middle-income families no longer qualify for the Pell 
Grant program. 

From their experiences, the Pell Grant pn^am no longer pro- 
vides either the certainty nor the adequate level of support to 
make it the foundation pn^ams it was designed to be. In turn, 
these aid administrators are forced to provide increasing numbers 
of very needy low-income students at the start of their academic 
careers, not only with a Perkins Loan, but also the maximum Staf- 
ford Loan as well. The result is that some of these higher need stu- 
dents are simply choosing not to pursue postsecondary education, 
or are becoming so indebted earlier in their undei^aduate degrees 
that it is affecting their education choices and decisions to consider 
graduate studies. 

Research has also shown that loans are negatively associated 
with incentives to encourage low-income minority students to 

{>ursue higher education. Therefore, today, when the pereentage of 
oans is increasing as a part of the student's overall finandal aid 
package it is not surprising that the overall percentage of minoriW 
postsecondary school enrollment is declining during the time with 
which the percentage of minority high school graduates is increas- 

we hope to provide all of our citizens with an opportunity to 
obtain the fullest measure of education that will enable them to 
participate equally within our society, then it is essential that we 
restructure the Pell Grant program to insure adequate and predict- 
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able funding from year to year. To help insure this is act^mplished, 
our association propose that the Pell Grant maximum award be 
funded at $4,400 for the 1992-93 award y^, and then automatical- 
ly indesced to rise at least $200 ^h year thereafter, but in no case, 
less than the consumer price index. 

Further the poliw goal of the Ptell Grant program is that it 
should cover up to w percent of a student's coat of attendance. Our 
projections surn^ that the average annual a>st of a 4 y^ public 
college in 1992-93 will be approximately $7,400. Therefore, 60 per- 
cent of that cost would be $4,440. Further, we are proposing legisla- 
tion which would insure full funding of the maximum award each 
year, thereby giving araurance to current and future generations of 
students that they ram count on the Pell Grant pn^ram to be the 
foundation program that it must be. This committee, in 1988, rec- 
^ized the necessity to chan|;e the funding structure of the Pell 
Grant Prcqjram from a discretionary to a mandatory aorount when 
Hit. 4986 was cleared for floor action. As you recall, the committee 
at that time endorsed making the Pell Grant Program an entitle- 
ment. In our a^odation, the mfyority of our members supported 
that recommendation. 

We also propose impraing some further restrictions, however, 
upon the prqgram. Th^ chan^ would include: 

Increasing the 1^11 grant minimum hward from its current $200 
to $400. 

We would also propose eliminating correspondence study credit 
on pnwrams of study that do not have at least two semester of resi- 
dential romponent from being considered eligible programs under 
the Pell Grant pnxram. 

Third, we would recommend eliminating the awarding of Pell 
Grants to students who are enrolled for less than half-time. 

Fourth, we would limit Pell Grant eligibility for students who 
are incarcerated to only include direct educational a»ts associated 
with their course of study, i.e., tuition, required fees, books and 
supplies. 

In addition to these eligibility limitations, our association would 
also recommend three adcUtional chaises to the pn^am. First, we 
would rea>mmend that the 5 year undergraduate limitation found 
in Section 411(c) be eliminated. While we support the concept that 
the program should be restricted to undergraduate students, we do 
not feel that this profession is necessary. Section 484(c), which de- 
fmes the conditions that all Title IV students must meet in order 
to make satisfactory progres provides adequate protection; there- 
tore, this additional time r^nction is not necessaiy and only re- 
sults in iinne<»8sary paperwork and duplicative monitoring. 

Second, we would recommend that the Student Aid Report which 
is currently required by the Department of Education be eliminat- 
ed, and that the output documents that are provided to the student 
by the Department of Education's multiple data entry processor be 
utilized instead as the official eligibili^ notification to both the 
student and to the institution. The SAkA is a creation of the De- 
partment and is not required bv law. As such, it is a duplicative, 
and we could reduce paperwork by its elimination. 

Third, we are proposing the implementation of a single need 
analysis system and a single cost-of-attendance for all Title IV pro- 
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grams. Ms. Natala Har, who serves as our NASFAA Commissioner 
for Government Affairs, presented this subcommittee with a de- 
tailed overview of our proposal for those changes on May 14th. 

So in the mterest of time, Mr. Chairman, let me just say that we 
encourage you to incorporate these changes along with the pro- 
grammatic modifications that you have suggested today to help re- 
store the Pell Grant programs to its proper role as the foundation 
of the Federal student assistance. 

This concludes my testimony, but I'll be happy to respond to 
questions later on. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Dallas Martin follows:] 
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Chainxmn FotJ ami Mwnbm of ite Subconnniiac, ii is imted a plcasiot to 
have At qjportunity lo appear bcfm ywi today to expitss the views of the 
National Association of Student Financial AW Adroinisirawrs (NASFAA) and its 
tarn *an 3,300 mead^ers, on diao^ that we believe should be made to the PtU 
Giant Program during this leauthorizatim. 

In anlicxpation of ilwse teaings and the ieauth«izati«m of ilw Higher EdiK:aiion 
Act, NASFAA, in il« f aU erf 1989, enobarked upra a systemaite ^wi plan to 
enable the Assoctatira to develq> a set erf itcottmaendatkms that wouU reflect tf« 
views and wlditss the coimns erf our diverse membership. To insure that everyone 
h^ an i^jponunity to provide in^t during our develc^mmt jmess, we tM only 
solto»d written comments ft» ov» 18 months, but we IwM a swies erf six formal 
tearings in conjui^tiem with each of cw regional associatioais* annual meetinp. 
The fcedbw* that was received finom this poccss was tten carefully levkwed by a 
special ten-metnber Reaut)H)rizaticHS Task Fbrce. The xeco mm e n darions deveteq)ed 
by that Task ¥oTCt woe Aen dimla^ to our entire membmhip for further 
coacmnent, and finally, after some aeyusiments, ^iproved by <»ir 27-membcr Boaid of 
Directors, Thcrcfese, we fccl confidoit that the tecemmiendwions which we will be 
proposing during this reautlwrimion lepttsent a ccmsensus erf die views erf the 
m^}rity of the financial akl aebninistrators from across the naticm who are woiidng 
at in^tuticxis representing all secteas erf postsecomlaiy educaticHL 

Throughout our eleliberadcms we obtained numerous suggesdems on haw to 
improve all phases of the sUKtent aid delivery process, as well as sugi^stkms on 
what needs to be done to strengthen tach of the indivfahial federal Title IV student 
aid programs. Today, however, I wotdd like to specifically present our 
rec ommei ulations on how to improve the Pell Grant Program, 

During the cotuie of enir hearinjp^ one of the most frequently-stated cemcems 
was tte need to aiUtess the growing imbalance of available fWtding betwe^i the 
grant ami loan programs. Repeatedly, M administiatm from all typ^ erf schools 
across die country tokl us dsat RHnedung needs to be dcme to restore the purchasing 
power of the Fell Grant Pn^ram so that it can apin serve as a viable ftmndaticni 
program for students with dem o nsna ied financial need Witness after witness told 
us diat changes to Ae eli^MUty formula acci»iq»nied by inadequate funding levels 
over die past det^de have severely mOci the d&ctivenen of the pn^ram for 
snoknts at dieir schools. Many erf the» witi%s»» |sesented dau which showed 
that the percentage of PfcU Gram funding at their institutions has declined to one- 
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ftW or <^talf of vfbBt it was in 1979. By coiqnrisoii. they noted Hmt 
current maxinuim Pell Grant ftwaid trf $2,400 does m» begin to cover die sm^ 
pcrontage of a indent's e^hicadonal cost u it did toi ^lars a»>. Similarly, ihcy 
t(dd us that many irf the sok^is who asnc from modena middk irawnc fomiUes 
no longer qualify for tmx a modest Pell Grant 

Fhwn didr experiences, Hm Pell Grant Ptognun no longer pnovidcs the certainty 
Tm an adequate level of suppoit to malK it the fbundatimi program it once was. In 
mm, dte^ aid aftadnistratCHs are fwced to piovkle inonea^g numt)ers of very 
m«dy sndena ai the stan ol their acadnmc ^reeis with not only a Perkins Lwi, 
but a maximum Staflod Umn as well The result is that some of these tdglm need 
studmts are sinqyly dtoosing tM to pursue postseocndaiy educaticm, or ans 
becraiing so imU^ eaito in their undergraduate degrees diat it is affiecting their 
edi^adoQ choices and dedaioais to cwisidcr grsduate stud^ 

Research has also alKiwn loans lo be negadve^ associated wteh iiventives to 
encourage low-income mimmty students id pursue higter education, TlKatfoic, 
Kxiay, whra the penmtage erf loans is increasing as a part of a student's owrall 
finai^ial aid package, it is rvit surprl^g tte overall percentage t€ minority 
postsec(»Kiary sctool emollraent is declining dmirg a tinv in which the percentage 
of tninority high school graduates is imncasing. 

If we hope to provvl;; all of our citizens wiA an onxmtmity to t^tain du? 
fullest measure ct educatii^ duu will enable diem to port^ipate equally within our 
society, then it is essoitlal that we restn^ture die Pell Grant Ptogram to insure 
sdequafe ami predkl^le funding fnan year to year. To help insure this is 
accfnnplished, we wouU piopose diat Use Pell Grant maximum awaid be funited at 
$4,400 for llw 1992-93 awaxd yew, and dien autonuuically imfexed to rise at least 
$200 each year dtereafter. but not less dian the Cteisumer Pttoe IndtK 

Our itason fo^ ^tablishing tte maiunnms avrard at $4,400 is an anempt to bring 
it back in line widi where it was following dte passage ctf tte Middle Income 
Student Assistamx Act of 1978, In the fim award year f61b>wing diat Act, dm 
t mximuro Pell Grant was 11,800. Tterefore, had die maximum award been indexed 
in such a manner at dias time, increasing it by a modest $200 per year, we wouki 
have a $4,200 m a x i m u m awaid for Ac upcoming 1991-92 awaid year as opposed to 
a $2,400 maximum awaid, ami a K400 maximum fcff die 1992-93 a^wud year. 
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Further, the policy gc»] erf tiie Pell Gram Propm isttmti stould a>ver up ta 60% 

a ^tHteni*s a^t-crf-fti^mlamx. Our piojectkms suggest thai the average azmual 
cost at i fiov-yev pibUc coUcj^ in 1992-93 will be SJ.AOO. Thoefoie, 60 peicem 
irf d)at CM wouM be Inmter, we ^opost tegislatioo urtiich would immt 

full funding of the maximum awaid each ytst^ thereby giving anuraim to current 
and future geneiatifHu of ^udexits that they can amai m the Pell Grant Pmgraxn to 
be the fi»indaiic»i prc^ram that it muit be. This Committee, in 1988, recognijged 
the neo^sity to dsanj^ die funding structure <rf the Pell Grant Ptograna firom a 
discictkmaiy to a naandaioiy account when was ckaied kat floor acti<Hi. 

As you iccaD, die CoaanbM at tl^ time eodoned making die Pcll Grant Pnc^pam 
an entiitemou and NASFAA stii»)gty ur^es dial diis modifkttion again be appromi 
in thb Reamhorizatton of the Higter Educate Act 

C%vicmsly these changes will im^ease die overall costs of the pmgiam and, 
dietvfor?, help insure dut the Pell &ant dollars are being tarpted to die most 
notify students and reduce borrowing by such students. 

We would also jsopcw imposing xmie fmbcr lestrictiims upcKi the current 
ppgram* Hiesc changes w(Mi]d ii^ude die following: 

1. Increasing the Pell Ckant ndnimtim award fnm its current S20O amount to $400. 
While we realise diat this change will inqiact a small number of less needy 
s^fdmts, we feel diat die limified funds smm first be used to increase d« 
maximum award lo a more realistic level and target die program upon diose 
widi the grea^ need. We would favor increasing die mimrmmi award, 
towev«r, ordy if diere is a rigni&aitt incxeaK in the maxinwm awmL 

2. Elhinnafie coimpondenoe study credit— cm piogiauis of smdy that do not have at 
least a two setnester residential component — from being considered eligible 
programs. 

3. Rliminair the awarding erf Pdl Grants to studeitt who are enrolled for less than 
batf-dnae. While ofnnions on dib ism west more divided ttan on txhen, a 
m^ority of oar memben supposed die concept of re^ricdi^ ftU Gnmts to 
students who are enndled half^ime or not. Btsdgetary lindtadom and a beM 
diat it is more in^oitam to first fimd dis adv ant aged modems who are enndled 
on at least a half-dme basis, were the two reasons most fioquently cited by 
diose in die nu^ariQr who stqqmted this recommendation. 
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4. Limit Pfell Grant eligibility for ^lafcnts who are incarecrated to only incliKte 
direct educaiiMal c^ts BCTOciaitd with their cmoise stwly (i.e. tuition, 
required fees, ami hooks and supplies). 

In aMtion to these eligibility linutatums, NASFAA wtnild ato pitqjose three 
additional changes to tlw progranL Rrst, wc would lecommcnd that the fivt-ycar 
uodcrgraluaie limitation fouml in Sectifsi 4U(c) be elinunated While we suppon 
the concept that the im^rani be limiied to i^^lergnKluate «udcnts. the time 
restrictions iiK:Iuded in diis s^tim are administratively buideiisraie and unnecessary. 
Section 484(c) defmes the ct^tions that all title IV student redinents ouist meet 
in Older to be making sadsfaMiry progress consistent with tte instimtkms' 
graduation lequirements. llimfore* this additkmal time lestiictioo is nm necessaiy, 
and only results in unixc^saiy work and dupUcadve txxmiumng. 

SwM^ we lecoimneml Oat the Snukm Rqxvt (SAR) cuirently lequiied by 
the Educaticm Department be eliminated, and that the output (kcument provided to 
tte student by the Dei^nment's multiple data entry pocessoar be utilized instead as 
the crffidai eligiMity nimflcatitm to both the sUKlent and the school The SAR is a 
cieation of tte De{«rtmeQt and not required by law. As such, it is a duplicative 
output fmn for tnost smdents dmt ccnild be eliminated. 

Third, we are pnqming the in^lementaticm of a single need analysis system and 
a singte cost-of-anendance for all Title IV programs. Ms. Natala Han, who serves 
as NASFAA Commisskmer for Govenunmal Affain, ^esoited die Subcoimsitee 
widi an overview <^ our {mposal fcr these change on May 14. In keeping with 
our goal to simplify die wl»3db studou a«i appUcatkw ami delivery piocra. we feel 
that these changes must be mwfe. Therefore. I encourage you to inccflrpc»rate those 
changes, along widi tte pipgrammanc tnodifkations we have maik today, to help 
restore the Fell Grant Program to its propo* role as die found^ion of the federal 
student assistance programs. 

This cmdudes my testunooy, Mr. Chainnan, bm I would be happy to respond 
to any questions that you or the Subcommittee have regarding our proposals. 
Agaiiu thank you for providing us the of^xxtunity to present our reootnmendatiDns. 
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Chaiiman Ford. Thank you. 
Mr. FViedheim. 

STATEMENT OF STEPHEN B. FRIEDHEIM CHAIRMAN OF THE 
BOARD OF THE ASSOCIATION OF INDEPENDENT COLLEGES 
AND SCHOOLS. REPRESENTING THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF TRADE AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 

Mr. Frieoheim. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommit- 
tee, my name is Stephen B. Priedheira. I serve as the chairman of 
the Board of the A^ociation of Independent Colleges and Schools, 
AICS. I am also the president of the Executive Secretarial School 
in Dallas, Texas. 

Executive Secretarial School enrolls more than 6(M) students 
drawn from all over the State of Texas, and several boniering 
States. Our institution has participated in the Title IV programs 
for more than 25 years. Today, 95 percent of our student body re- 
ceive some form of student financial aid. 

Today, I am here representing not only AICS, but also the Na- 
tional Association of Trade and Technical Schools, NATTS. AICS 
and NATTS are the Nation's two largest organizations that repre- 
sent private career colleges and schools. Together we represent 
2,200 institutions that are educating nearly 1.5 million students in 
130 different career-specific fields. I appreciate this opportunity to 
share my thoughts about the future of the Pell Grant program as 
you consider the reauthorization of the Higher Eklucation Act. 

Congress, and specially this committee, deserve great praise and 
recognition for your support for the Pell Grant program. Pell 
Grants have played a major role in helping people with very low 
incomes get the a^istance they need to make education a reality. 
The number of the poorest, the very poorest who have received Pell 
Grants has doubled during the 1980s. Grants play a very important 
part in helping student successfully complete an educational pro- 
gram The data shows that the Pell Grant recipients are more 
likely to complete a pn^am than non-recipients. Private career 
school students receiving Pell Grants have a much higher gradua- 
tion rate than Pell Grant recipients in other kinds of institutions. 
AICS and NATTS have submitted a legislative proposal to this 
committee. 

I would like to briefly describe our recommendations concerning 
the Pell Grants. We do not want to dramatically change the pro- 
gram. Rather, we believe that we should build on its past successes. 
Number one, increase the grant dollare. As you know« during the 
19808, there has been a major shift from grants to loans within the 
total Federal aid package as the share of the average tuition cov- 
ered by the maximum Pell Grants fell from 41 to 26 percent. Our 
proposal would restore a better balance between grants and loans 
by increasing the dollars available from Pell Grants. 

Number two, frontload grants. We believe aid packages should be 
weighted w> that students receive more grant assistance early in 
their academic program. The grant/ loan mix would shift to a 
greater reliance on loans as students progress through the academ- 
ic pn^ram. We believe this change would help improve student re- 
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tention, because many low-income students are reluctant to borrow 
heavily to pursue a postsecondary education. 

The concept of frontloading grant assistan(^ is not a new one for 
this committee. Chairman Ford, you presented a similar propel 
to this committee in the IWHh and 101st Congresses. While draw- 
ing from your Imsic ideas, our propraal differs from the SARA bill 
in that it do^ not ateolutely deny students ao^s to loans during 
the earlier part to their academic pn^am. Our proposal builds on 
the belief that grants should be the t^is of any student aid pack- 
age, but also maka9 loans on (^mpus-based assistance available for 
those students who need more than just a grant to cover their edu- 
cational costs* Attached to my testimonv is a chart that outlines 
how our frontloading propraal would work. 

Number three, increase the maximum grant to restore purchas- 
ing power. AICS and NATTS believe that the maximum Pell Grant 
award should be increased to $5t(K)0 for the neediest students in 
their first undemraduate year. As we rratore a better balance be- 
tween grants and loans, this $5,000 would be roughly the same as 
the combined amount of grants and loans that are currently avail- 
able. The increase would also restore t e real value of the Pell 
maximum that has not kept up with inflation since the middle 
income student assistance act. 

Number four, expand eligibility to students from higher income 
families. In 1978, the minimum Pell Grant was available to stu- 
dents from families with incomes of approximately $23,000 per 
year. Today, Pell Grant eligibility is approximately at the same 
mcome level in current dollars. In real dollars, in order to provide 

g-ant eligibility to similarly situated students, the minimum Pell 
rant program should be available to students from families with 
annual incomes of approximately $40,000 per year. Thus, we pro- 
pose that the needs analysis be modified to provide for the mini- 
mum Pell eligibility for the first year students from families with 
an adjusted gr(^ income of $38,0CK). 

Number five, make the Pell Grant prt^ram an entitlement. We 
also believe that the Pell Grant prt^am should be made an enti- 
tlement, as you have heard from other speakers this morning. As 
you know. Pell Grants are now only appropriated 1 year in ad- 
vance. Only once since 1986 has the prc^am been funded to the 
authorized level. Making Pell Grants an entitlement would also im- 
prove the predictability of the aid package. This would help stu- 
dents and parents plan for educational expenses earlier with a 
clearer understanding of how much Federal help will be available. 

Number six, pay for the grant increase from current loan sutei- 
dies. I am sure that most people would ideally like to see the Pell 
Grant program expanded, out the tough question and the difficult 
issue facing you is how to pay for this expansion. In our AICS and 
NATTS legislative proposal, we make a recommendation that 
would pay for increasing funding for Pell Grants. At the same 
time, our proposal would clarify the distinction between grants and 
loans. We accomplish both of these goals by proposing the elimina- 
tion of the in»school and grace period subsidies in the Stafford Loan 
pn^am. 

Today, the highest cost of the Stafford Loan program is the in- 
schoot and grace-period subsidies. Last year, these subsidies cost 
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$2.3 billion. These suteidies constitute implicit grajits, because the 
government pays the interest on the loan, while the student is in 
school, for 6 months after the student Hnishes school, and during 
all deferment periods* 

By eliminating the loan sul»idy paid by the Federal Govern- 
ment, we would make grants grants and loans loans. We would 
make these savings and pay for the significant increases in the Pell 
Grant prc^^rams. That would help ensure that more young people 
would benefit from greater assistance from the program. 

Mr. Chairman, in clming, we would like to say that we are in- 
trigued by the Pell need analysis formula presented by our col- 
leagues from AICS and others, and its basic principals are similar 
to the ones presented in our proposal. We look forward to working 
with our other associations in developing such a formula. 

AICS and NATTS believe that the chaises that you make must 
recf^iro the vital roles in the programs as they play a very defini- 
tive role in the quality of the Nation's workforce. Today, more than 
ever, we need to devote our resources to ensuring that we have the 
kind of skilled workforce that our economy needs to remain com- 
petitive. The important decision that you make in the months 
ahead will determine whether these doors remain open for all of 
our citizens. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Stephen B. Friedheim follows:] 
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SubcoBUBittM on Post9«eond«ry Education 
Cofisitt«« on Education and Labor 
U*S. Houaa of R*prasantatlvas 

by 

$t«ph«n B* Fri«dhaiis 
Chalraan of th» Board 
Association of Xndapandant coxiages and Schools 

Juna 1991 9i30 a. a. 
217S Hayburn Housa Offica Building 

Hr- Chalraan and membars of tha Subcosusittaa* My name 
Is Staphen 8. Friadhaio and I aarve as th« Chairman of the 
Board of the Association of Independent Colleges and Schools 
(AICS). I am also the President of the Executive Secretarial 
School in Dallas # Texas. 

The Executive Secretarial school enrolls more than 600 
students dravn from all over the state of Texas and several 
bordering states. Our institution has participated in the 
Title IV programs for more than 25 years and today 95 percent 
of our student body receive some form of federal student aid. 

Today X am here representing not only AICS, but also the 
National Association of Trade and Technical Schools (NATTS)» 
AXCS and NATTS are the nation's tvo largest organisations that 
represent private career colleges and schools* Together ve 
represent 2#200 institutions that are educating nearly 1.5 million 
atttdente in 130 different career-specific fields* I appreciate 
this opportunity to share my thoughts about the future of the 
PeXl Grant program as you consider the reauthorisation of the 
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Hi9h«r Education Act. 

;,.,port« nc« of P*ii Grant Progryw 

Congr^si — and •ap«cl»lly this Conunitte* and your 
collMflu* nctoBa th« Hill. S.nator Pall — d.s.rv. jreat praise 
and racognltlon for ro«r aMBoort for the Pall Grant program. 
Certainly you hsva the heartfelt thanKs of the Billions of 
people who have benefited from the procraa. And it has been 
treisendouaiy aucceasful in opening doors of opportunity for 
Billions of lower-incone people. 

AS you Know, it vas not too long ago that only those with 
sufficient wealth could pursue a postsecondary education. But, 
through the Higher Education Act programs, "a have aada great 
atrldes in allowing people from even the bottom of the economic 

ladder get an education. 

Pell Grants have played a major role in helping people 
with very low incomes get the assistance they need to maKe 
education a reality. The number of the very poorest who have 
received Pell Cranta has doubled during the 1980s. From 1980 to 
X988, the percentage of Pell Grants going to students from 
famtlies whose Income prevented them from contributing anything 
to th. cost, of college «nt from 16 to 32 percent- This fact 
underscore. Ju.t how important the program has beon in helping 
those who need the help the most. 

Oranta Play a very Important part in helping students 
successfully complete an educational program. New analysis of 
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Daptrtmnt of EducatioB data v«rifi«a hov p«lX Granta ineraaa* 
th9 llKaXihood of cosplating a prograa* Th« data shova that 
Pall Grant racipiants ara mora likaly to conpxata a program 
thar non-raciplanta. Thia fact la avan sora aignificant vhan 
you raiaambar that atudanta vho do not racalv« p«ii Granta hava 
aignif icantly highar Incoaaa than racipianta* 

Tha Education Dapartoant data also shoys hov important 
Pall Grants are to atudanta in our aactor of poataocondary 
advcation. Private caraar achool atudanta racaiving Pali Grants 
hava a vuch higher graduation rata than Pell Grant recipients in 
other kinds of inatitutiona* Nora than 64 percent of private 
career achool students vho received Pell Granta graduate^ compared 
to 49 percent of those attending cosaiunity colleges and 57 percent 
of those attending four-year colleges. 

AICS/yATTS Pell Grant Proposal 

AICS and NATTS have submitted our legislative proposal to 
this Comaittae and X vould lilce to briefly describe our recom^ 
mendations concerning Peil Granta. We do not vant to dramatically 
change the program. Sather ve believe va should build on its 
past success and reinforce some of the basic principlea embodied 
in the original purpoaes of the program. 
X. Increaae grant dollars. 

As you knov/ during the I980a« there vas a major shift 
from granta to loana vithin the total federal aid package as 
the ahare of the average tuition covered by the maximum Pell 
Grant fell from 41 to 26 percent, ht my ovn achool/ ve have 
experienced firat hand the effect that increaaed borroving has 
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Ii«d on •tud«nt». Hmny ttudsnti choos* not to •nroll siaply 

th«y sr« «f«id of tho awount of »oooy th»y wust borroif 
to obtain an •ducat ion* Our proposal wouid rastora a battar 
balanca batvaan granta and loana by incraaaiag tha dollars 
availabla froo Poll Oranta. Thia would halp vnaura that avan 
tha pooraat atudanta do not laava collaga andar a crushing burdan 
of dabt- 

2, Front-load granta, 

Wa also ballave aid packagaa should b« vaightad ao 
atudanta racalva »ora grant asai«tanca aariy in thalr acadaalc 
program. The grant-loan laix vould ahlft to a grpatar rallanca 
on loans as students progrw through the acadeelc program. We 
believe thia change would holp improve student retention because 
many lov-incoma atudanta are reluctant to borrow heavily to 
pursue a poatsecondary education* 

The concept of front-loading grant aaaiatance is not a 
new one for this Coraittee. Chairman Fordr you presented a 
similar proposal to thia Committee in the lOOth and lOlst 
Congresaea. While drawing from your baaic ideas, our proposal 
diffara from the ShRk bill in that it does not absolutely deny 
students acceas to loans during the earlier P«rt of their academic 
program. Our propoaal builds on the belief that grants should 
be the basia of any student aid paOcagsi but also maKea loans 
on campua-baaed asaietanca available for those students who need 
more than Just a grant to cover their educational costa. Attached 
to my teatimony ia a chart that outlines bow our front-loading 
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proposal trottld vor)c. 

3* Xncroaoo tho stxisiQm grant to r«stor« purchasing povar. 

AICS and NATTS baliav* that tha saximttia pall Grant avard 
should ba ineraasad to $S#000 for tha naadiaat atudants in thair 
first undargraduata yaar. As va rastora a battar balanca batvaan 
grants and loans « this 15*000 vould ba roughly tha aasia as tha 
combinad amount of grants and loans that ara currantly avai labia. 
Tha increasa vould also restore the real value of tha pall 
BaximuJB vhich has not kept up vith inflation since the Middle 
Income Student Assistance Act. 

4« Expand eligibility to students from higher income faniliea. 

In I978r the ninisua Pell Grant vas available to students 
from families with incomes of approximately 123,000 per year* 
Todays Pall Grant eligibility is at approximately the aame annual 
income level — In current dollars. In real dollars^ in order to 
provide grant eligibility to simllarly^situated students^ the 
minimum Pell Grant should be available to students from families 
vith annual incomes of approximately $40,000 per year. 

Thuj« va propoae that the need analysis be modif .ed to 
provide for Pell eligibility to similarly-situated students as 
vas originally intended. First-year students from families vith 
an adjusted gross income of $38^000 vould be eligible for a 
minimum grant* 

5. Make the Pell program an entitlement. 

We also believe that the Pell Grant program should be 
made an ant it lament t As you knov/ Pell Grants are nov only 
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AppropriAt« out ywr in •dva»c«. Only ones »in« 1986 has 
thm pro0r»a bMA fuudad to th« itithorii^d imymX. That has 
foread atudants to raly aora haavlly on loana. hnd, in fact, 
aa individual atudanfa grant avard can toa raducad avan aftar ha 
or ah« is anroXlad* 

I can tall you from »y own axparianca that a pall Grant 
doaa »a>ca a diffaranca to our atudanta at tha Exacutiva Sacratarial 
School. Mora than ona-thlrd of our student* ara fortunata enough 
to receive a Pall Grant and I auspect that vary fev of thase 
students vould ta on their vay to a career if they had not been 
ahle to benefit fron a Pell Grant. 

Making Pell Grants an entitlewnt would improve the 
predictability of the aid package. This vould help students and 
parents plan for education axpenaea aarlier vith a clearer under- 
atanding of hov auch faderal halp vill be available. This 
greater predictability vould encourage young paople to complete 
their high achool education and pursue whatever type of post- 
secondary education they choose. 

6. Pay for the grant increases from the current loan subsidies. 

I an sure most paople vould idaally like to see the Pall 
Grant prograta expanded. But the tough question — and the 
difficult issue facing you - is hov do ve pay for thia expanaion. 

In our AICS and MATTS legislative proposal ve aake a 
recoaaendation that would pay for increasing funding for Pall 
Grants. At the aaae tiae. our propoaal would clarify tha 
diatinction between granta and leans. We accomplish both of 
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thM« by propositi? tho •XimiQatlon of thm iis«»school and 

grac«-p«riod oubsidios in tho Stafford Studont toan Program* 

Todaf f tho hlghast coat of tho Stafford Loan Program is 
tho In-schooX and graco^poriod subaidios* Laat joar, thoso 
oubsidioo cost $2.3 billion. Those suhsidias conatituta implicit 
grants y bocauao tha govarnaant pays <*ho intorast on tho loan 
vhile tha atudant is in school/ for six months aftar tha atudant 
finishes schools and during all dafaraant periods. 

By alisinatiog the loan subaidy paid by the fedaral 
governoentr ve vould nake grants grants and loans loans. We 
could take these savings and pay for significant, increaaes in the 
Pell Grant program* And that vould help mnMixrm that more young 
people could benefit from greater assistance from the program. 

CONCLOSION 

Hr. Chiirman/ in closing X vould like to emphasise vhat 
I think should ba some general guiding principles as you 
determine the future of federal financial aid programs. 

AXC5 and NATT5 believe the changes you make must recognize 
the vital role these programs play in determining the quality of 
the nation's vorkforce. Today, more than evern ve need to 
devote our resources to ensuring that ve have the kind of 
skilled vorkforce our economy needs to remain competitive* 

Private career colleges and schools are an important 
element in the education of the American vorkforce. Our schools 
provide the type of job-^specif ic, technical education that 
American businesses demand. 

7 
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X also urg* you to r«B»fflb«r th« Ispaet studftnt aid has on 
h«Xpin9 ailXiona of Asivricans achiava thair varaion of the 
Amarican draaa. For 25 raara# tha Highar Education Act has 
opanad doora of opportunity for individuals and thair familias. 
Tha isportant daciaion that you vill saka in tha aonths ahaad vill 
dataraina vhathar thaaa doors raaain opan for all of our citizans. 

ThanK you. 
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Chairman Fobs. Thank you. 
Mr. Matejka. 

STATEMENT OP LARRY E. MATEJKA. EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR. IL- 
LINOIS STUDENT ASSISTANCE COMMISSION. REPRESENTING 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF HIGHER EDUCATION LOAN PROGRAM 

Mr. Matejka. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
my name is Larry Matejka, and I am the executive director of the 
Illinois Student Assistance Commission. 

I am very pleased to be here with such a harmonious group. I 
think we may be a choir, although I would like to see a few more 
sopranos and altos, rather than so many baritones and ba^ists. 

I am here today representing the National Council of Higher 
Education Loan Pn^ram as well as the Illinois Student Assistance 
Commission. You are familiar with NCHELP and the many organi- 
zations it reprints in conjunction with the guaranteed student 
loan prt^n^- You have already received NCHELP's reauthoriza- 
tion paper from Jean Frohlicher in a prior hearing. I was pleased 
to serve as chair of the committee which drafted that paper, and 
believe it contains suggestions which will not only improve the 
guaranteed student loan pn^ram, but other Title IV pn^rams as 
well. , 

You have also receiwd under separate cover ISAC s own reau- 
thorization paper. 

The niinoia Student Assistance Commission serves not only as 
the designated guarantor for the State of Illinois, but also is unique 
in that it administers scholarship and grant programs for lUinois 
hi^er education and operates the State secondary market for stu- 
dent loans. Our prspective from ttiis vantage point is comprehen- 
sive as we are able to view the effectiveness of tiie Federal, State, 
institutional, and family j»rtner^p in fi nan c in g hi^er education. 
My remarks today wMf focus on the Pell Grant program, its rela- 
tionship with other State grant pro^^rams and NCHEIP'b proposals 
for its reorientation and coordination for the guaranty student 
loan. 

I must first comment that in more than ^ years of professional 
student aid work, I have been pleased to see the evolution of the 
Federal-State-institutional partnership and the leadership, which 
has been demonstrated k> the Federal Government, especially 
throufl^ tlie PeU Grant program. 

Althouj^ the system has its shortfalls, it stiU has provided op- 
portunity for millions of stwtents to pursue a postsecondary educa- 
tion- The current reauthorization process provides us with the op- 
r runity to reexamine, mocBfy, and refine Title IV programs and 
processes to improve the achievement of our goal of acca» to qual- 
ity postsecondary education. 

Mr. Chairman, this country is blessed with an abundance of nat- 
ural resources. Unfortunately, many of them have been squandered 
and we are not able to replace them. Yet our most important natu- 
ral resource is still with us in abundance and continue to be un- 
derdeveloped. The development of human capital to its fullest po- 
tential must remain a national priority. The most effective vehicle 
for doing that, that I know of, is our system of elementary, second- 
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ary, and pc^tf^condary education. A key element in this proce^ is 
ao^ra to post^condary education through comprehensive student 
aid pn^^rams and the foundation of such financial assistance 
should be grant aid Uiroi^h the PellprcKram. 

Hie first principle adopted by NCHELP as part of its reauthor- 
ization i^per is tnat the foundation of financial assistance to low- 
income student should be grant aid. These pn^ams need to be 
greatly expanded, specially for first-time students in undergradu- 
ate pn^rams who should receive primarily grants and scholarship^ 
during the first portion of their study. 

NCHELP urges the Congress to restructure grant and loan pro- 
grams fundamentally to provide for sutetantially increased grants 
to students during the banning of their protsecondary education 
with significantly greater loan availability as they prepress 
through the institution. We heartily endorse the concept that you, 
Mr. Chairman, put forth in prior Congre^es— that Pell Grants 
focus on entering students with guaranteed loans going primarily 
to those who have shown some level of persistence in their educa- 
tional endeavors. 

A student entering postsecondary education is making a substan- 
tial transition from high school life. They should be able to make 
this transition pmiominantly through grant a^istance, and not 
have their lives complicated by substantial debt burden. Once they 
have adapted to college life, they are better suited to undertake a 
loan obligation and better able to repay the obligation. 

By concentrating Pell Grant funds on the early period, a signifi- 
cant Pell Grant could be achieved without elimmating needy stu- 
dents from eligibility and within the context of current budget re- 
quirements. The NCjHELP proposal is not specific about what por- 
tion of a student s curriculum should be covered by Pell Grants, 
since this may have to be governed by budget constrictures and in- 
stitutional costs. However, we believe that if pwsible, grant aid 
should cover one-half of a student's educational program. Three 
months in a 6 month program or 2 years of a 4 year college educa- 
tion. This would allow for a transition relative to the student s in- 
dividual prc^am. Since the student would probably not be borrow- 
ing during this period, the Federal subsidies which would have 
been paid on his GSL could be attribute to the coordinated Pell 
Grant Prc^am. It is NCHELP's hope that by combining th^ pro- 
grams, Pell Grants can be converted to entitlement through 
merger with GSL's entitlement. 

The front-loading of Pell GranU would also significantly reduce 
defaults in the Guaranteed Student Loan Program, which would, 
under current bucket rules, make even more entitlement funds 
available for Pell Grants. As you know from the recent GAG 
survey of default literature, one significant characteristic of de- 
faulters is that they are dropouts. Under current law, a student 
forced to borrow because of the unavailability of grant aid is 
almc^t certain to default if he leaves school early in his or her 
career. After all, they have not received the training or degree they 
initially sought and will not receive the salary anticipated against 
which they borrowed. By the time a student has completed half the 
curriculum, they have great promise of completing their course, 
getting the job, and being able to repay the loan. 
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NCHELP is convinced that coordinatiiig Pell Grants and guaran- 
teed loans throujrii a combined entitlement would benefit and focus 
both prt^rams. We are in the proca» of dei^lcqpu:^ a model to 
prove that it can be done and under exiting budget strictures. 

A substantial incn»£^ in the maximum Pell Grant is needed to 
^die^ the erraion of grant a)ven«e of educational expenses 
during the past 10-15 years. For example, during the decade of the 
l^Os, in spite of a ^ percent increaw in the amount, of the aver- 
a^ Pell Orant to Illinois public university students, the average 
grants which at the b^^inning of the decade, coverr^ an amount 
equal to tuition and fees now only covers 66 pert^nl of those costs, 
when compared with the total cc^ of attendance at an Illinois 
public college or university, that figure drops to 25 percent. 

I have attached a couple of tables to my teitimony which empha- 
sis the erosion of student purchasing powc^r during the 19708 and 
1980s. I won't bother to go into detail m those. 

In addition to a^fusting the mix of Icmn and grant dollars to be- 
ginning low-income students, it is important to incrrase the maxi- 
mums m both the Pell and GSL pn^frams. The current maximums 
are outdated. For instance, based on CPI with 1980 as a base, the 
1990 Pell Grant maximum would be $2,800, not $2,400. If we based 
the comparison on the Higher Education Price Index, the maxi- 
mum would be in excess of $3,300. 1 suggest that the committee 
consider increasing the Pell Grant maximum grant annually, based 
on an index tied to the CPI, and that those increases he at $100 
increments. 

The previously-mentioned $4,400 figure is appropriate when you 
comimre the original percentages to the earlier 1970 crats. 

we in niinolB have been fortunate to have State grant pn^rams 
which have been generously funded to help ease this growing im- 
balance. However, even with the second largest need-Mwed State 
grant program in the Nation, we have been unabla to address ade- 
quately the increasing gap between escalating crets of protsecond- 
ary education and available grant amistance- 

Reauthorization must revisit the mix of grant and loan dollars 
and the maximum amounts available to needy students. 

In order to be successful, a Pell Grant/GSL wntinuum must co- 
exist with an increased emphasis on accountability and quality in 
the oflFerings of educational institutions which participate in both 
pn^Tums. This committee and the Congress have taken significant 
steps to clean up the worst prc^am aouses throi^h amendments 
to the GSL program in recent years. Dr, Sam Kipp of the Califor- 
nia Student Aid Commission presented testimony to this subcom- 
mittee last week on NCHELP's further proposals to insure integri- 
ty of the Guaranteed Student Loan Program. If these proposals are 
not adopted, elimination of eligibility for corr^pondence courws; 
raising the minimum eligible educational offering for GSL to 6(K) 
clock riours; requirements for equitable refunds, effective disclo- 
sures and truthful advertising, as well as increased attention to the 
administrative and financial rai^bility of all new institutions seek- 
ing to participate in Title IV, we can all expect to spend the next 
decade reading about abuses in the Pell program as we have in the 
GSL pri^am for the past several years. «one of us wants that sce- 
nario to occur. 
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NCHELP believes that coordination of the Pell and GSL pro- 
grams in the manner outlined will redress the grant/loan iroWl- 
anc» and improve the operations of both pnigrams. I would urge 
the subcommittee to take this dramatic step for nest decade. 

A wise philosopher once said history is a race between education 
and catastrophe* I think we are right in the middle of that race. I 
don't think we can afford to see the latter win- 

Thank you for your opportunity to testify this morning, Mr, 
Chairman, I would be plea^ to respond to questions you might 
have. 

[The prepared statement of Larry E. Matejka follows:] 
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W, CMrman and M)ni^)em of the Sjbcxmmtt^ 

My nfiHTW is Mat^ and I am Bceaitiva I^Bctor of the Stuttent 
Assis^anoa Convrtosion (ISAC). I sn Iwa toctay n^xas^iting the f<tetbnal Coitfidi of 
Hitftm Education Low Pmograra {NCHELf^, aawe^ BS ISAC. You ara fs^niSar with 
NCHELP and tha many org^vvxnlions ft n^xes^i^ in oor^HXtkHi with the (^i^^ead 
Student Loan ProgrBm. Ychj hava ^^ady racc^ved NCHEUP's fteaathwizatten ?sper 
from Jem FrohTtchar ^ an eart^ hearuig. i was f^eased to sarva as Chair of the 
comn^ttsa drafted fliax p^er, and betiave H contains suggestions which 
tmprova not onty the Qiiaramo^ Studam Loan Program but other Tltta IV programs as 
wefl. 

Tha ilnois Student AssijtafK^a Commlsskm servos not onV as the designated 
gus^or ^ the St^e tino^. but ur^que In that It administers 8d>ol«^p and 
ipmt |»^ograms for )lrK>^ hi^^ education m>d operates the State seoondary market for 
stucM Icar^. Our perspective from th^ vsntaga poM compreh^^ivd, as we are able 
to the effectiveness of the Feder^, institutional, and f^i% partr^rship in 
financing edi^^rttoi. My remarks today wffl fncus on the Pe« Grant Program, its 
r^afionsh^ with otha' State grant programs, ami r^HELP*s prooc^^ for its 
reorientation and coofdy^ition with ^ GuarantaeJ Student Loan Program. 

I must ^st comment that ir, more ft^ 20 years a( professional student aid work. 
I have been pieased to see the ev^ution of the Pederal-State-instflutiona! partne;ship and 
the iea(tersi^ whk:h has been demonstrate by the Fed^ai ^inremment especiany 
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through the PeB Grant Pfos^ani AJmoi^ thJs systwn hiM to shatfate. it sliB h« 
provkied oppwtw% tor mifflws of mwJonts to pursue post^cwictery echiC€*on. The 
OffTBtit remrthoizaSon procass proxies us wWi the op^XMtunjty to reexanlra, nKxfify, 
ard refine Title IV pro^fiOTts araJ processes to tm|»ove the acWevement oiff goal of 
acc^ to quality postsecx^idary edtK:aton. 

fM, Chairman, th^ coumry is tressed wi^ an atnindance of rialural resources. 
U*»lunaie1y. nwiy of them have been sc^jarKlered, arri we are not able to replace 
th«T>. Yet ow most roporiait nature resource is sttl with us in abundance, and 
cont^^ies to be undi^ddvek^>ed. The devetqpmant of humw capita) to its fuNest 
potentiaJ must remain a natonal priority, s^kI Xt^ effective method of doing so that 
I krK>w is through our system of elementary, secmdary, and postserondary education. 
A key eJement In this process is access to postsecondary edu^ion through comprehen- 
sivB student sdd pro-ams, and the foundafon of such flnandal assistance should be 
grant aid through the PeU Grant Program. 

The first prindpJa adopted by NCHELP as f»rt of ns reauthorization paper is that 
0i# foundBlIon of financial assistance to tow-Income students should be grant M. 
These programs need to be graatty expanded, especJaliy for fifst-time sti^lents in 
t»xlergraiuate programs. wtTO sJkjuW receive fwimari^y grants and B«^iola3h^ during 
ttw first poitOT of thew-sTjdy. r4CHHPurj^ the Ctor^ress to restructure gram and ban 
programs furd^nentaUy to provide for substantisOty irKaaased grants to students during 
the begirmir^ of the^ postsecondary aduc^ttion, with sfgnificantty grrater loan avallabiiity 
as they progress tfvough the bistitution. We h^rtity enctorse the concept that you, Mr. 
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Ch^nm p(4 fortfvh prior Cons^rastts - that Qrants foots m ^^btg stud^, 
wfth Guorantsed Loans Qoing primarSy to those who have shown some ievei of 
perslstBno e In tfteir educational wd^mrs. 

A sluc^Tt enterbg pcMseoondsffy educafon is makif^ 
Hgh school Bfe* He should be at^ to make this trarottion predcmii^^ 
assislance, and not have Pfe o ompBc s tf ed by a substantial drtrt burden. Onceheh^ 
adapted to cotoge HTe* he is bett^ suited to undertE^dng a ios^ ot>Hgation. and better 
abto to repay that obt^^^. 

By c oiK anti 'at ing PeB Grant furris on the earty period, a siflruftoam Pett Grant coi^d 
be ^^eved without eiin^iating needy students from eOgfbgity and within the context of 
currwTt buiget requffwronts. The ^K;HElP proposal te not spedfic about what palion 
of a student's cunrfculum ^rould be cowed by P^ Grants, s^ this may have to be 
gov^ned by btxiget strteti^es. However, we beSe^^ t^ if po^R^. grant aid should 
cover one-haif of a student's eduortfonaJ fxogranv-S nx^rths In a frmonth program, or 
2 years of a 4-year coQege education. TNa wotM aOow for a transitkin relevant to the 
stulent*s incDvidual program. Since the student would probably nettle borrow^ during 
this period, the FedoBl subskfi^ wttich would have been p^ on his GSL could be 
^trftxiM to the coc»dinatedPefl Grant Program. ftteNCHELP's hope that by combining 
the prospams. PsO Grants can be corrvefled to «ntitiements through nwger with QSL*s 
entftiemenL 

The front-k>»ilrq2 of P^ Grants wodd aiso significantiy reduce defaults ^ the 
Guaranteed Studerit Loan Program, wt^ woukl« ufKter ojnem budg^ 
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more ©ntttenent fwCto avaSabte for Poll Grants. As you know from th» recent GAO 
sjrvey of cMautt teratim, s^piificam charrcterste of defaidm that thay are 
dr)[^3»jta Lftxiar cmant law, a studoTt forced to borrow beca 
grant ekS \a ^nost car^ to dafauft he leavn schooH ^rly &i his career. After bH. he 
has not received the train^ or degrm ho tfiitia&y scH^ght, and wiS rM receive the satary 
he anticipated and agalret which h^boTOwed. Bytf^tirroa^udenthascon^etedhalf 
of the cxffTfcuhim, he has jpeat prorrBse of completing his course, getting a job, and t>eing 
able to repay his toan. 

NCHELP Is comrtnced that ooorc^>ating PeB Grc^ ^ Guaranteed Student 
Loans, through a combiriedentitfmient would benefit arKift^^ Weare 
In the process of ctevelc^g a mod^ to prove that It can be done, and dorw under 
exiting bud{^ 8trictures> 

A stA>st»Ttial inciBase in tfre maxinfttOTi Pea Grant Is neected to 
of gram covers^ of educ^k>r^e)q^en8escb^ For sample, 

dur^ the decacto of the K'e, In sptte of a 5S% bicrease in the emiura <^ ttw average 
Pes Grant to DBnoto pubite u^vefslty students, the average g^ 
of the decade covered an ffinoum eqioi to tuftion and fses - now ^ 
thosecosts. When compared with ttatc^ cost of attendance at an ^lotoput^ 
or univefsrty. the figure drops to I have attached to my testtmony a chart wfMi 
shows the changes during the past few yearn, whk^ i befieve documents tta 
student purchasing power. 

4 
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fri askmxy to dcQii^ting the nux of k>an myd ^ant-ctodars to begbw^ tow-lncorm 
sti^lents, h is Inportant to Increase the ma^dnru^ in botfi the PeQ sral GSL ProgramSL 
The cun^ maximums are outd^ed. For rst^Ke. based on CPI with 1^ as a base, 
the 1990 Pefl Grant maximum would be $2,1^, not $2,300* H we based the comparison 
on the Kfigher Edi^atim Prk:e Index* the maximum woidd be $3,300* I suggest that the 
Committee consider irweasir^ the PeB Grant maxfanum annually, based on an index tied 
to the CPI. and that those Increases be In $100 ino-emente. 

We in Ittinois have been fortunate to have State grant programs which have been 
generously funded to help ea®e this growing imbaiar«:e. However, even with the second 
largest need-based State grant program in the nation, we have been unable to address 
adequately the increasing gap tsetween escalating costs of postsecorKiary education and 
available grant assistance. 

Reauthorization must revolt the mix of grant and loan dollars and the maximum 
amounts available to needy students. 

In order to be successful, a Pell Grant/GSL continuum must coexist with an 
increased emphasis on accountability and quality in the offerings of educational 
inslituti<^ which parikapate in both programs. This Committee and the Congress have 
taken significant steps to dean up the worst program abuses tiirough amendments to 
the GSL Program In the past few years. Dr. Wpp of the California Student Aid 
Commission presented testimony to tHs SLrtxxjmmittee last weel< on NCHELP*s further 
proproais to Insure Integrity in the Guaranteed Student Loan Program. If these proposals 
are not adopted - efimlnatlon of eligibility for corr^pondence courses; raising the 
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mMfrnm eSgMo sc&JcMtomy ollMng for G% to 600 dock hom; requkemdm for 

to th8 «^nlr^strativ9 and firanc^ caf^>ity aB now indtituter^ seelcbg to 

partkdpate in TWe IV programs - we can aB e^qpe^ 

aboin abuses ^ the Pefl Pro-am. we have tf)out the 6SL Pn^^ 

years. Nora of us warns that scenario to 0000'. 

NCHELP believes that coonJlnmton of the PeO and GSL Programs In the manner 
oatliiwi wffl redress the grant/toan Inrtoateroe bt^ Improve t\B operations of both 
programs, t urge the Subcommittee to take this dramate step for the next decade. 

I would be happy to answi^ any qu^tions you mi^ have. 
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Chairman Ford. Thank you very much. I want to apol<^ize earli^ 
er to the people on tiie panel. Indeed, I was faced, as the Chair of 
this committee, with what some people think is a worthy cause and 
others do not think is a worthy cavse; but I couldn't be here. I ap* 
preciate Mr. Reed's taking over for us. Obvioudy, some people 
think he should Chair ail the time. 

If it wasn^t done, I want the reporter to take note that, without 
obiection, the prei^red testimony submitted to the subcommittee 
wUl be inserted immediately following each of the speakers that 
spoke today. 

Congressman Gaydos also had an opening statement, which will 
be inserted in the record. 

I have a number of questions, but first, I wcmt to compliment all 
of you. This is very helpful to have so many perspectives. I appreci- 
ate the observation that you are almost like a chorus. It usually 
takes a lot more pain and suffering before we can agree on the Pell 
pn^ram. 

I want to particularly thank you, Charlie Saunders, Ed Elmen- 
dorf and Julianne Thr^, for your joint presentation. I do not re- 
member any reauthorizations sin^ the Act was originally written 
when public or private schools would be seen sitting here and 
agreeing on anything. We usually have to blac^ack them into the 
room to even talk tc^Uier. I think it is an indication that the edu* 
cation community takes this reauthorization very seriously and has 
put forth their best effort in getting something together. 

I would like to ask one question on the Pell formula chart. If I 
understand you correctly, the lin^ the boxes, the crosses and so on 
are distinguished by cross^institutions. Is that right? 

Ms. Thrift. That s right, Chairman Ford. 

Chairman Ford. And all of the black linra, no matter what their 
cost of education identification, represent what the new formula 
would do while the red line reprewnts what the present formula 
does? 

Ms. Thrift. Ym. I think what you'll see there if you look at the 
far left side of the chart, where the red line dips, that is just an 
impact of 60 percent a^t where the lowest income student in the 
lowest tuition collie really doran't get a fair break. We solve that 
problem. 

Chairman Ford. You show that. 

Ms. Thrift. Yes, sir. If you look at the far rkht side, you see the 
problem we have when the curve stops sort of abruptly no matter 
your fees and tuition increase, if you want to attend the University 
of Michigan or another 4 year allege or a 4 year private coll^. 
You just don't get any extra help for doing that, so we think we 
have solved both the oebt burden for very low*income students and 
we realize the real struggle of what working families are feeling 
when they try to attend con^. 

Chairman Ford. Now are you familiar with the administration's 

{proposal that we got in last week for the corporate low-income fund 
or the Pell? 
Ms. Thrift. Yes, sir, we have studied that. 
Chairman Ford. Can anybody give me an idea of where a blue 
line for the admin^tration would lit in that picture over there? 
Ms. Thriff. Well, Linda, do you? 
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Ms. Bekkshire. I happen to have a blue pen, Mr. Chairman. 

This is approximate; if I were being totally fair and had the time, 
1 could draw a series of th^ lines. 

Chairman Ford. Well, you don't have to be totally fair; just mini- 
mize. 

Ms. Berkshire. The i>ercentage of needs being met even for the 
lowest inoMne students in their proposals are around 79 percent. So 
it would start here, but the drop^)ff in terms of the level of family 
income that it reaches and the level of tuition being reached is 
much sharper than this proposal that the communis has agreed 
upon, which, on average, would take it down something like that. 

Ms. Thrift. Mr. Chairman, Linda is being kind. What happens is 
it drops like a rock. 

Mr. Saunders. If I could try it another way, Mr. Chairman? The 
administration agrees with all of us at the table, I think, that sub- 
stantially increased grants go to the venr needy students. However, 
there is no disagreement on that at all. The administration also 
agrees that the award should be more than tuition-sensitive; and 
thus, their formula is similar to ours. But they cut it off at such a 
short point, that they would drop 400,000 out of the current pro- 
gram whereas our student body has 800,(MX) more awards than the 
administration's formula. 

Chairman Ford. Thank you. I first met you, Charlie, when you 
were explaining, I believe m the Nixon administration, future pre- 
dictions of education. It doesn't surprise me that you are trying to 
explain this to me now, 

Mr. Coleman, 

Mr. Coleman. I. too, want to thank the group that have come 
t<«ether for this very thoughtful function. I think it is one of sever- 
al aspects in play today, f appreciate the opportimity to listen to 
you as well. 

As I understand the current law, our budgets for expenditures 
for Pell Grants is about $5.3 billion. Under the administration s 
proproal, they are suggesting $5,775 billion. Under the proposal 
that ACA has put forward, it is about $9 billion. If we were to 
allow current law to stand, it would increase the Pell Grant to 
$4,500. It would cost about $11 billion. Everybody is nodding yes to 
all of that 

Of course, we are faced with budget considerations and reallv we 
are creating the budget. As we discusi these options, we don't have 
the luxury of taking forth and writing intc law entirely what we 
would like. We have to write the law, but in the confines of the 
budgetary stricture. That is going to be most difficult when we try 
to get the amounts of mone^ we are talking about here. 

I want to say, though, that regarding the administration s pro- 
posal, Mr. Saunders, 1 want to follow-up on something, there are 
4(K),000 fewer F^ll Grant recipients under the proposal. Although I 
know the administration's attempt is to try to help the low-income, 
a laudable goal, the lareest number of Pell Grant recipients actual- 
ly eliminated are, in fact, receiving the lowest income, zero to 
$10,000. 

Cbuld you explain that? And also, if those figures are consistent 
with your understanding, how does that happen under the adminis- 
tration's proposal? 
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Mr. Saunders. Yes. I think you've got that right. About 400,000 
is eliminated; approximately 200,000 of that 400,000 do come from 
low-income famme». I suspect it comes from the administration's 
proposal of new provisions on eliminating Pell Grants, the ability- 
to-benefit provision that was put in in last Congress and that new 
separation plus the age of 26 criteria would atiect unfairly, I be- 
lieve, a high proportion of low-income students who — $3,700 maxi- 
mum awards that need help. 

Mr. Coleman. Mr. Farrell, do you have any information, differ- 
ent than mine, about the number of people being reduced from Pell 
Grant recipient rolls. Is that lai«e chunk of the bottom, zero to 
$10,000, from which 158,000 would be eliminated, is that a result of 
cutting 10 percent off of the lowest traits in your prop(»al? Do you 
know why this might oarur? 

Mr. Farrell. Thank you, Congressman. Our figures indicate that 
400,000 less students that result from this formula come about 
from two primary areas of typing. One is a reclaMification of the 
status, the definition of an independent student. Increasing the 
minimum Pell Grant from $200 to $400 would also indicate that 
Uiat comes primarily from higher-income students, because the 
way the formula was designed, the smaller grants go to the higher- 
income and the larger grants go to the lower-income. If I look at 
the intent of our formula, and of course, if you take the largest 
amount of allocated to Pell Grants in the history of the program. 
Part of that increase to these families can provide approximately 
the same distribution of dollars in the remaining income families. 
We'll be sending some charts to support that— simple pie charts; 
nothing quite as spectacular as that chart. 

The intent of the administration's proposal is that the increase 
in monthly allocated Pell Grants go to the neediest with the other 
income brackets receiving approximately the same amount of 
money. 

Mr. Coleman. Mr. Farrell, if you could supply us with informa- 
tion regarding how many would be dropped because of your 9 or 10 
percent grade and academic standing proposal. Something that 
shows how many would be dropped off because of your independent 
student definition, which I assume would come to the total. Just 
give us an idea. 

At the same time, let me be fair, and say that I think you have a 
couple of very good points. I want to note them. I thinx Mr. Ma- 
tejka also referred to them. That is, if you have got programs in 
the loan pn^^rams for integrity, the same students in the same in- 
stitutions are utiliang the Pell Grants as well. In your statement, 
you su«^ that we carry over forms, that you and we come to- 
getherTT think, to try to but in place the GSL, that would also be 
put in place for the Pell Grants. I think that is a very good sug]^ 
tion and one of the reforms we need to make in this reauthoriza- 
tion, , 

We spoke about middle income. Some of us have suggested elimi- 
nating home equity from the formula for eligibility. I note again 
that you have supported this, but in a very limited way; where you 
would cut off families at a $20,000 income from taking into account 
home equity. I think that to make it realistic and to make it worth- 
while, it certainly is going to have to be a higher cap than $20,(MH). 
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I would like to see some of your budget figures as to why you might 
have placed a $^,000 cap, 

Mr. Friedheim» I was looking at your attached charts, I note that 
even though you want to frontload, vour frontloading still provides 
a great exposure to work^udy and Joans, even in the first year 
and second y^r. I wonder how you— what your response is when it 
looks like your loan amounts are going to be up m the $8«(M)0 to 
$10,0(K) range in some cases, for the first year. How is that going to 
solve our Pell problems and Uiings to do with that when you are 
actually increasing the expc^ure problems? I know it says work- 
study loans. I don t know how you can work and still be in school 
so most of that is going to have to be loans. 

Mr. Fhispheim. A iood portion of our student population does 
work, Congressman, They spend a good deal of time working. Many 
of them go to school in the evenings, for example, and have full 
time jobs in the daytime. So it is not unusual for our student popu- 
lation to be working while they are going to KhooL 

We also think that the number of modifications that have been 
made in the guaranteed student loan prc^ram as well as the other 
kinds of oversight elements that are being put into place will bring 
an awful lot of pressure to bear on a variety of the elements that 
have created problems for the GSL program. So we anticipate that 
much of that will be in place and will improve the situation. 

Mr. Coleman. Well, I can understand you bringing forth the pro- 
posal which tracks your own student clientele, but I think it is un- 
reasonable to suggest that mMt people would view earning $8,0(H) 
and $10,000 a year or even perhaps half of that, as being in the 
more traditional setting* 

As I understand it, the recipient groups, let's put it this way, the 
public and proprietaries under this proposal have been brought for- 
ward. Proprietary schools are not necessaiy negatively impacted, 
are they? 

Mr. Friedheim. I don't think so, no. 

Mr. Saunders. Mr. Coleman, our runs bv sector show that the 
proprietary sector would increase their total share of grant dollars. 

Mr. COUK4AN. Even with reforms in place? 

Mr. Saunders. We can't— speak to other proposals. 

Mr. Coleman. Yes. Right. Mr. Farrell, you come into the situa- 
tion with the view from the department. I wonder if you might be 
able to comment and evaluate the ability of this department to ad- 
minister student aid; and what do you see and what have you dis- 
covered? 

Mr. Farrell, Yes, sir. Thank you. I would like to make just one 
comment concerning the 90-10 formula that has been originally 
proposed to remove the bottom 10 percent from eligibility Secre- 
tary Alexander has already said that he does not like tlat If that 
is the case, that's out. We are looking at other possibilities to 
present for the committet^'s consideration. 

When I arrived in April, I was presented with a joint report from 
the Department of Education and the Ofilce of Management and 
Budget. It was very critical of the department; it was very direct. 

Since I have arrived, I have also had an opportunity to read in 
great detail the report by the Inspector General of our department, 
the General Accounting Ofiice, Senator Helms' report. There is a 
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huge amount of resources indicating the scope of some of the prob- 
lems that we face. However, I am very confident that we are going 
to turn this around. 

Why is that? For several basic reasons. We have good leadership 
in the department now. We have got a strong backing from the 
President. I would have to say in the time I have been here also, 
that it has had a very strong commitment on the part of this com- 
mittee and the Congress to shape up the program. 

The people I am sitting here with can also be key to identifying 
the good parts of the pn^ram and the unsatisfactory problems. 
One area where I have seen input from the students, and I was 
struck by program reviews, A number of our program reviewers 
will sit an«f talk to the students. The students are the very valuable 
resource for this pn«ram Mrticipation. Ultimately, thev are what 
the programs is dl about. So I can tell you that we will be paying 
far more attention to and going out and seeking input from stu- 
dents that participate in this pn^ram. 

Mr. Coleman. Thank you. 

Chairman Ford. Mr, Coleman and I are not in disagreement at 
this point. I say that to preface the comment with his statement 
eJbout the budget. I intend to do my level brat to do the job of the 
authorizing committee, which is to write the law the way it ought 
to be— not the way the bean counters say they want to redu<» the 
numbers. 

It is our job to identify the needs, the priorities and what we 
need in law. Then it is our job to try to get a buc^t adopted that 
would accommodate any incrras^ in expenditure. Then the next 
step, all of which I am very much involved in in this Congress— we 
produced about $2.5 billion more than the Controller said we were 
going to get in January. 

We are talking about something that is going to start in fiscal 
year 1994. By fuK»l year 1994, we will either have helped this 
F^ident become the education President or we will all have fallen 
flat on our faces. So I want to soar with the eagles and take I^i- 
dent Bush right up there with us; and do what oti^ht to be done 
with the reauUiorization. if wb authorize $9 billion for Pell Grants, 
we are still not goin^ to get any more, and the appropriations com- 
mittees will appropriate a bud^t proce^. , 

Well, when they come l»ck to us for reconciliation, that is when 
this ^mmittee starts payii^ attention to budget figures. Reauthor* 
ization is not and should not be in any way involved with some- 
body's idea of what the budget is going to be for 5 years starting m 
fiscal year 1994. We ought to be identifying what the need for edu- 
cation is j^ing to be in fiscal year 1994 and 5 vears forward. I want 
to make it very clear, because we sound a little different, but there 
is no disagreeing- I ^ope that it is going to stay this way all the 
way through the pnx^ss. I am just seeing it a little differently than 
we have been looking at it in recent years. 

I remember going into conference with 700 differences between 
the House and the Senate the last r^uthorization, and being told 
that we couldn't settle a single difference until I agreed to a 
number, as if we were writing a budget and not a reauthorization 
bill. We never settled a thing until the Chairman of the full com- 
mittee, Mr. Hawkins and I agreed to the numbers. From that point 
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on, all the policy issues were budgeted. They were not driven out of 
any sorts— and the portions got ml skewed. Obviously, I could use a 
tougher word, 

I don't think we are ff^ing to find our^lves under that same set. 
There is nobody in this town, who I could detect who will even 
mutter a peep that they are not for education. That is where we 
are at the moment. I have never ^n this kind of harmony. This is 
going to be the Education Committee* I hope that we can sav that 
to the Secretary and to the President that we are together. We are 
going to draw up plans for the future. Then we will have a House 
where George Bush can be the Education President. The Education 
President can't claim that title if he is loaning monev to other 
countries and increasing it from previous presidents. Charlie, you 
and I served in an administration that I frequently refer to as the 
real education administration. During the Nixon years 90 percent 
of the£^ education pn^ams saw laii^er annual increases than at 
any other time during the history of these pn^ams. Now Nixon 
didn't ask for all that money, but he didn*t impede the appropria- 
tions, either. 

Mr. Saunders^ He also asked for considerably more in authoriza- 
tions than Congress was willing to give. 

Chairman Ford. That's true. I guess that tends to be the part of 
why I want to return to the good old days of Richard Nixon. 

Mr. Coleman. Mr. Chairman, before you cause any more trouble, 
let me answer* I, too, recall from discussions about authorization 
and funding, that you and I have had with othere in the past, and 
we talked to the other side of this issue. But during the 19808, I 
remember that the Republicans wanted certain figures pluffl^ed in 
for authorizing business. Somehow, by the end of the we 
were getting with such sums the amount you wanted in the early 
part of the IdSOs. So each one of us thought we were going to get 
the right amount of funding appropriations. 

Chairman Ford. Does that mean the sums in the first period? 

Mr. Coleman. Well, I was going to say, I don't know whether it 
is still in vogue or not on my side. But 1 do want to point out that 
it is certainly the way you look at it. I think to a certain extent, we 
don't want to mislead people. If we are going to create programs 
that are for the service of the state of our society, we ought not get 
the people all hyped^up and tumed-on about something that is not 
going to occur, f think that is why we are always a little more hesi- 
tant to xiae unwarranted figures. That is to what I was referring. 
Of course, we are going to continue working t^ether in the spirit 
of (operation. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Saunders* Mr. Coleman, if I could comment on the fiscal re- 
alities. It seems to me that the administration is asking, as of today 
reporting a $200 maximum, if you include their $500 bonus. The 
rest of us are all in that ballpark between $4,0(K) and $4,500, So 
that is one reality test that is nght there. . 

The other reality test is that the end of this year, I would 
assume that Pell urant appropriation will be approximately $6 bil- 
lion now. In recent yeare, the Pell Grant appropriation has in- 
creased from a third of that over a billion a year. We are talking, 
as Chairman Ford said, about fiscal year 1994 to be the first year 
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that the reauthorization would be implemented. So assuming that 
in over 2 years, the e<^nomy has improved as it is expected to, and 
the administration is willing to make a commitment to higher edu* 
cation, after some of the reforms and proposals have been enacted, 
I certainly don't feel that our propcxsals are unrealistic whether we 
are talking about going from a |6 billion appropriation to some- 
where between $8 and $9 billion As a matter of fact, if our formula 
were funded at as low a level as $3,600 maximum, that would 
mean the total co8t would be $7.2 billion. 

So I think we are talking about reality levels here, I don't think 
it is pie in the sky that anybody is asking for. 

Mr. Albright. Mr. Chairman, I would also agree with Charlie, 
and ask the committee to recall as well that we believe that there 
is a direct correlation between increased Pell Grant and decrease 
loan defaults. Currently, we are spending about $2.7 billion in Ic^ 
defaults. So Charlie's analysis is «)rrect when we shift some of 
those dollars from defaults and making them available for Pell 
Grants, it seems to me we are a lot closer than we might be at first 
thought. 

Chairman Ford. I would observe that the first time I put in a 
frontloading proposal was an attempt to link the budget process to 
cut the loan default ccwt. We were told by the Congressional 
Budget Office that if we knocked out the loans in the first 2 years 
and turned Pell into an entitlement during the first 2 years, that 
in 5 years, we would solve 75 percent of the loan defaults. That is 
real biff bucks. That could pay for the whole thing. Now this town 
works hard to make people take things on faith, but the CBO is 
courting that, not me and my staff. That is— entitlement being 
knocked out by Gramm-Rudman. It is pretty heavy for us to deal 
with and accept. If we did some frontloading and traded some enti* 
tlement for another, I am not so sure it would be a violation issue. 

So we get new entitlement out of the prc^am, but we can trade 
off It is possible to consider certain things that haven't been con- 
sidered in the past. I am not asking them to be considered. Respect- 
ed parties ai-e going to sit down and write a bill. That is the way 
the process works. All I wanted to do was reinforce the idea that I 
have been preaching since the beginning of the year. There is no 
limit to opportunity to where we want to take the education in this 
country, 

Mr Reed, 

Mr. Reed, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. There is some skepticism 
about the administration's propmal to focus attention to the low- 
income students. I gu^ looking over these proposals rekindled 
memories of a brief time I taught economics at West Point. I think 
all I could say was that it was good they were going to be soldiers 
and not economists. 

But I have a question, and that is when you go ahead and start 
shifting priorities instead of decreasing the cost of education to low- 
income students; what is the elasticity of demand? Do you antici- 
paiB that more people, more lowincome people, will have access 
now to higher eoucation, particulsu'Iy with the other reforms that 
you propose, including more stringent requirements in the type of 
schools that are eligible? 
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My fear is that we might create a system in which it appears on 
paper that there are more opportunities for low-inrome students to 
go to »^ool, but the reality is that the demand will not be there 
becauw of other reforms you are propi^ing, not just the fact that 
the pool of students is not there to substantiate that. I hate to shift 
resources and pn^rammatic weight from other categories of stu- 
dents if that demand is not there. 

I wonder if you could comment, Mr. FarrelK and Dr. Elmendorf 
perhai»t or Mrs, Thrift? 

Mr. Farreix. Yes, sir. Thank you. The puipose of the way the 
formula is drawn is to do what I indicated before. That is, to take 
the major portion of the increase allocated to Pell Grants and aim 
that toward the lower-income students, keeping the money avail- 
able to the entire income brackets about the same. 

The proposals we have in our reauthorizations are intended to 
prevent fraud and abuse; not to permit categories of students by 
income brackets or anything else. The only driving force behind 
thrae proposals are to eliminate from the pn^am schools that are 
not providing the service to the student; that are not providing the 
quality education. Those kinds of— removing th<^ elements from 
tne prc^ram are a plus, because they ultimately— they bring back 
down the default rate and make more money available to all stu- 
dents than the situation we have right now, where the increases up 
to $2.5 billion, allocated out of the budget, to take some of the 
costs. It is really not acceptable. 

Mr. Reed. Just a follow-up question, Eto you have a projection or 
cm anal3^is that will show an increase in the number of low-income 
students, those that stay in the Pell Grant program? Or do you 
have analysis which shows simply the current number of assisted 
students, who although the individuals will change, the same cur- 
rent number will have access to higher awards? 

Mr. Farreix. Vm sorry, Congt^sman. I didn't catch one of the 
words in the first part of your sentence? 

Mr. Reed. Essentially, do you have any analysis or projections 
which would show that there would be an increased number of stu- 
dents under your plan for low-income students qualifying for Pell 
Grants? Or, simply, will this increase in targeting lead to the same 
number of students receiving higher dollar awards? Do you have 
any feel on that in terms of analysis? 

Mr. Farreix. I am sure we could provide that, and we would be 
happy to. 

Mr. Reed. Thank you, Mr. Farrell. 

I wonder if Dr. Elmendoif , you rould comment? 

Mr. Elmendorf. Yes. I would be happy to answer that question. 
Let me just say very quickly, though: If one could take the $3,700 
maximum award and proposed bv the administration, not taking 
the current formula, just fet it ride on the same parameters or the 
same three rules, you would put 4.1 million students in the pro- 
gram as opposed to four on the 3 million that I propMe. It would 
cost $9.2 billion to do that. That probably would reflect give the ad- 
ministration some special price tag. 

If you ran the same numbers through the alteruative proposal 
that we have with the maximum award of $3,600, the cost on that 
would be a little over $7 billion. That is $1.2 billion away from 
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what the administration was willing to put on the line this year 
with the administration propraal on top of the maximum Veil 
That is a very rrasona^le goal for that kind of award formula 

The distribution would be under— let's say that $3y&K> maumum 
award we have over 66 percent of those recipients coming from 
famihes with less than $15,000 in family income, and over 75 per- 
cent of all that money would go Imsically to throe students who 
come from imder $15,0(M). We would not be losing people to low- 
income — distributions* 

Ms. Thrift. Mr. Reed, there is al:^Iutely no doubt that the way 
to reach the $3J00 maximum is by cutting out working-class 
people. Otherwise, we simply could not fund it at that level So 
what has happened is that low-income people will do well, very 
low-income people, anyone who is working for a hving has to 
tx)rrow money, gets a loan. That is the only thing they'll get out of 
this. 

Mr. Geiger. Mr. Reed, I thii!k this is consistent with what they 
have got in the child nutrition prc^am and the aid for education 
prc^ram. It is really defining poverty. There are people in this 
country that no longer are going to be eligible for any Federal dol- 
lars, and we are just going to redeflne it m)m $20,0(X), or whatever 
you want, down to $10,0(W. So any family that makes over $10,(M)0 
a 3rear isn't going to be eligible. So those that are very, very poor 
are going to get more money, but we are going to cut right out of 
the pie the upper lower-income families and the middfle-inrome 
families. That, ! think, is the decision that Congress has to make. 

Mr. R£ED. Well, I agree, I think. We conducted a joint House and 
Senate hearing in Rhode Island, and we had an opportunity to take 
testimony. One of the most compelliiuf stories was from a mother 
whose daughter was graduating rrom Salve R^ipa CoU^e in New^ 

Eort, Rhode bland, 'nie parents earn $41,000. Thev never owned a 
ome. They only had a few hundred dollars in the bank. The youi^ 
woman saved $3,(K)0 for her education. Her need was calculated at 
about $14,000. She never received a Pell Grant. She graduated 
from collie. She owed $17,5(M) the day she walked out of the ivy 
halls. Her parents borrowed $20,(KK) to pay for her tuition. She re- 
ceived some money from the State of Rhode Island, some from the 
a>ll^. She took out Perkins loans, Stafford loans, commercial 
loans, any type of a loan. But she never qualiHed for a Pell Grant. 

The result is that her parents now are unable to make the same 
kind of commitment to a younger child. So one of my great fears is 
not only we are pitting middle-income or workmg people against 
low-income people; we are pitting sibling s^ainst sibling; mothers 
and fathers trying to make terrible clecnsions about who they 
reward and who they help in their own families. 

That is not the way ?t was when I was at the university when we 
had government and cap«ibllity and the right opportunities as divi* 
sive and mean-spirited, in some respects, as we are now. I would 
like to help speed up distribution proc^ and help them. I under- 
stand the realities and the bud^t realities. I also understand the 
administration is dealing with this difficult process of trying to 
come up with a solution. But I think we can reach a higher goal. 
But, in effect, without any change in the formula, r^ardiera of the 
administration proposals, we are weeding out working Americans 
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and we are reneging on one of the great pn^rams, of my lifetime 
and before, the opportunity to go on to higher education; not only 
with individual benefit, but so that this country can benefit from 
those skills and talents, I hope we can address that problem. 

Mr. Saunders. Mr. Reed, I would just like to My that, in effect, 
compounded the administration s budj^t reaimmendations. Not 
only would they cut 400,000 eligible students out of the Pfell Grant 
pn^am, but they would seriously cut a reduce number of awards 
to the campus-based pn^^ms. So it is our estimate overj^ as we 
have studied the administration's budget proposal, $1.1 million 
awards would be cut out. And that, of course, would all be in 
middle-income levels. It's a more serious problem looking at the ad- 
ministration's propc^l than just looking at the Pell Grant pro- 
gram* 

Mr. Reed. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Ford. Mr, Petri. 

Mr. Petri. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to thank all of you for putting so much effort into 

{)resenting t^timony on this important prq^ram. I certainly would 
ike to say that I agree with Mr. Friedheim- 

Your general thrust, as I understand it, is to try to restructure 
the student loan program to make as much money as prosible 
available to students, with fewer government expenses because of 
fewer defaults and less subsidy, and reapply that money toward a 
Pell Grant credit. 

I worry about work-study, too, and how to keep some of this 
money in light of the Pell Grant incre^es that you talk about, 

I have two specific questions to Dr. Elmendorf, I think, on this: If 
we are thinking about moving in the direction of entitlement, does 
it make any sense to have a cap on the total amount of the Pell 
Grant; and should the awards for each year be indexed for infla- 
tion? 

In other words, if we move to make Pell Grants an entitlement, 
could it be reasonable to cap the amount that the individual could 
receive under the Pell Grant prc^am at a 2 year or 3 year figure, 
so we don't open up an unexpectedly large spending flow? 

Mr. Elmendorf* That's a good question. My sense is that there 
are a couple of provisions in the formula that serve as checks and 
balances on that. The first one is that the percent allowed of open 
tuition is plugged into the formula as only 25 percent. So there is 
no way we should reach the fullest of that. The second is that 
under the proproal, we would make any increases in CPI, when 
there is fraud brought in and divided equally between the tuition 
component and the living cost component, we still have every 5 
years a reauthorization cycle. I think that is included in the way to 
take a look at the changes and not what we are going to in this 
reauthorization compared to what we do in 1997. 

Mr. Petri. When you talk about indexing, you are relating that 
to the rate of inflation, I assume? 

Mr. Elmendorf. Yes. 

Mr. Petri. Is that only for the grants, or are you also indexing 

the tuition figure, I hope not to the rate of 

Mr. Elmendorf. Just the maximum award. 
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Mr. Petri. You don't need the other input. So then, in effect, we 
have a prc^ram that would gradually kick in at lower tuition 
levels. 

Mr. Elmendorf, If these institutions are out there increasing 
their tuition costs by more than the CPI, they don't get rewarded. 

Mr. Petri. Well, if you leave the number at a constant for tui- 
tion, and you mcrease the Pell Grant gradually 

Mr. Elmendorf. We are not leaviM it ronstant. The point I am 
making is that if you tell me that CPl is going to increase by $300, 
the cost for the program, we woxild divide that 150 added to $2,750 
living allowance, and making it 2,900. We would, therefore, also in- 
crease the allowance under the tuition making it ^sentially 1,9(K) 
difTerence or 7,600 maximum tuition at which you could still get 
eligibility at the Pell Grant pro«ranis. So it is figured into the for- 
mula and broken down equally between tuition and living ex- 
penses. 

Mr. Petri. Family income would be indexed? 

Mr. Elmendorf. Would continue to go— they would go up as the 
consequence of the maximum award going up. As it gora up, it very 
well includes the reach of beyond $49,000 to $50,000, which is 
where it should be with the CPI on the family income that was ini- 
tially derived in 1978. 1 think it was, at $25,000. 

Mr. Petri. Parents come to me and romplain because the IRS 
takes the dependant student's stipend and prorates it between tui- 
tion, books, and room and board, and attribute the room and 
board portion to the parent who is taking the child as a deduction. 

If you are expanding this so that it will affect people who are 
taxable, is the Pell Grant, or any portion of it, subject to tax. 

Mr. Elmendorf. It is not at this ^int, and I wouldn't recom- 
mend it. One thing that I must keep in mind is that the living ex- 
penses that we put into this formula is a number that is derived 
from— it is less than 50 percent of what it would really cost a stu- 
dent to attend a public 4 year institution. In terms of non-living 
costs, measured by the Census Bureau, documented non-tuition 
costs of about $6,000 for students. That is at a top tuition. We are 
onl)r allowing $2,750 against that total cost even for this reauthor- 
ization. 

Mr. Petri. So it is your best estimate that grants from the gov- 
ernment are diifferent from grants from non-governmental sources. 

Mr. Martin. They are. The issue which we get to, Mr. Petri, is 
part of a changing state of taxation of scholarships, and scholar^ 
ship® is part of the tax reform act. That is different than the 

Mr. Petri. We obviously would 

Mr. Martin. We would like to see that change as well. The way 
the people on the Wajra and Means Committee would, we would 
like it very much. 

Mr. Petri. I would, too. 

Mr. Martin. Let me sav one other thing, Mr. Petri. We were 
talking about some kind of maximum perhaps in your entitlement 
programs. It seems to us that there are certain safi^ruard in the 
program now that protect students. One of these is obviously essen- 
tially the progress. 

It ^ms to me that if we have a student who has high needs and 
b^ins this as an undergraduate, and moving through a loop; while 
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we want to help that student to be as successful as they can all the 
way along, I would hate to see us necessarily pull the support away 
from that student later on in their career and make it difficult. 
Right now, the evidence is that mc^ students who are not assisted 
to make a choice or if circumstance earlier, we change anything 
around, we would increase the areas that come later. So we would 
plan to maintain support of these students all the way throi^h. I 
think we've got other safeguards to do that, but obviously we could 
structure it in several ways in terms of whether it is a cost factor. 
Again, these schemes, I think you are exactly right. Mr. Friedheim 
just mentioned on the loan propels, which we are not here to dis- 
cuss today, but there is a lot of changes that I think most of these 
associations are representing on the table today with regards on 
the loans that are reforms as well, that will make additional dol* 
lars available and help provide the kind of balance we need in 
terms of grant funding versus loan funding, so that these are all 
ways of finding assistance. 

Mr- Petri. Thank you. I won't bother you as to who says this is 
determined by the institution, which doesn't provide a track on the 
student, but 

Mr- Martin. I would say that institution that is adhering to the 
guidelines of the directive in terms of th(^ that we endorse along 
with PCP and others, I mean the Department of Education— pro- 
gram abusers, there is no reason whatsoever, Mr. Petri, that those 
should not be adequate safeguards for students. If somebody is ma- 
nipulating that at a certain institution, I can assure that i can go 
and find that out very quickly by visiting that institution. 

Ms. Thrift. Mr. Petri, thrae joint propraals in the community 
left by your original prt^ams, some prople believe that should be 
removed. We felt that should remain. 

Mr. Petri. Thank you. I am just concerned that if we increase 
the dollars in the program, at some point, it might make sense to 
have a Title on it because we seem to be manipulated by some 
schools. This part of the program has a better safeguard than the 
loan prc^am due to the nature of its d^ign. But still, people are 
struggling for students revenue. And schools like to get their stu- 
dent count, because sometime, if they are getting other monev 
based on the number of students, if it is a Statensupported school, 
for example; they get some money from prc^pram A and some from 
the State treasury. Suddenly, you start having problems when they 
start recruiting people not to provide an education, but because of 
the money that person brings in. 

Chairman Ford. Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will be very brief I 
want to first apologize for not being here at the banning of this 
hearing. I want to commend you for calling ti^ther such an ex- 
pansive panel. At the same time, however, I must realize that I 
was at a meeting this morning, getting together on where we are 
on the issu^ we are discussing today. There is a direct correlation 
between education and the question of applying for loans and the 
Civil Rights Act of 1991 that comes up today on the floor of the 
House. In fact, that is the only issue« 1 guess, that we will debate 
today. 
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There is one question I want to raise, which ram^ I guess, as a 
result of the hearing, at least, that I had in Chicago where we had 
a very adverse panel of people testifying. They seemed to have 
many grievances about tryii^ to increase the access on opportimity 
for education for people, pwticularly th<se in the lower-income 
brackets. 

I heard some of the testimony from the National Education Asso- 
ciation, and the United N^ro CoU^ Fund here. I read that the 
United States Student Araociation, as described in their testimony, 
are in favor, too, of Pell grants becoming entitlement programs. 

I don't know if that is true of the rest of the panelists, or if it is 
just limited to those three. I had the feeling that came out of the 
hearing that we had to see if there was consensus, if you all think 
that Uie Pell Grant prc^ram should become an entitlement and 
this would benefit more of the lower-income students without being 
denied across to education. 

The second point of that: Won't increasing the Pell Grant go a 
long way to addressing the default problem? There is one question 
in two parts, if I coula get your answer and ruction to that briefly 
before we get to the notice. 

Mr, Farreix, Yra, sir. Mr. Hayes, if I could respond? First of all, 
on the question of abuse: What we have to do is remove the waste 
from the program rompletely, because the prc^am was established 
merely to pass out the money with no regard for the student. So 
our goal is to get the fraud and abuse out of all aspects of the pro- 
gram. 

The other point you raised, the administration proposal for Pell 
Grants this year, represents our effort to direct the increase in 
funding that we made available on the very substantial increase in 
number available to the lowest-income levels for participating in 
the prt^am. Then for the higher-income levels that participate in 
the pn^ram, the amount of dollars remains about the same as the 
previous yeare. 

The question of entitlement, I would remove some of the budget 
controls. Personally— I known the administration believes that it is 
better to have the Congress consider the cireumstances as it reau- 
thorizes and appropriate and considers the circumstances and 
issues of the tune, rather than to hook the student to the CPI 
index, which history goes back to show that they have a tendency 
to ^t out of control 

Mr. Albright. Mr. Hayes, let me speak for a moment before you 
call on colle£^;ues to step up to the plate. 

I think it is very important to this committee, because I have 
heax^ this on several ocx^ons, not to confuse the institutions with 
higher default rates as institutions which are practicii^ fraud and 
abuse. The fact of the matter is that many institutions that are his- 
torically black collies, other minority institutions, community col- 
leges and many of our State collies serve large segments of low- 
income, academically at-risk students. The fact of the matter is 
that at present, most of those students, some of whom may come to 
us not quite as well prepared as thev should, are required to take 
out guaranteed student loans in order to meet the cost of educa- 
tion. Many of those students flunk out or become di^uraged be- 
cause of the high cost of borrowing and drop out earlier. Therefore, 
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most of those students end up becoming students who are engaged 
in default. That should not be confi^Kd, because Congress has 
asked us to serve students of that exact type. We thinlc we are 
doing a national service by taking them. We are going to lose wme. 
There is no question about that. But I think our track record on 
balance would indicate that we do a far better job of educating 
those who others in society will not educate. Therefore, I as one in<- 
stitution representative, rather resent the notion that somebody 
would accuse us of being an institution practicing fraud and abuse 
simply because we take risks on students whom end up not being 
able to make it out of the institutions. I hope the Congress really is 
able to discern the difference betw^n and among that 20 percent, 
there is a very» veiy important point to make. 

Mr. Saunders. Mr. Hayes, on the question of entitlement, I don't 
think there is a ma^r sutetantive difiference among us here. We 
have been before this committee in the past ui^n^ entitlement. I 
remember I came before the committee, I think it was 1976, to 
make the point that the only way to provide stability, which every- 
body agrees that that is what they needed in the rell Grant pro- 
gram is entitlement. 

Mr. Hayk. Mr. blunders, it is hard for me to understand why 
we could forgive a debt of $7 billion to £^pt and can't forgive any- 
body else. Let's try it with our students. 

Mr. Saunders. We looked at the problems. The Chairman had 
asked us to make legislative rerammendations for everything that 
we felt we were propc^ing. We simply didn't see how you could run 
an entitlement under the take-over provisions the budget is coordi- 
nated on. I would point out that my testimony notes that clearly 
the ultimate way to insure the reliability of the program is the 
foundation of student assistance, would be to make the program an 
entitlement. But because we are unable to identify any larticular 
increase in taxes or spending cuts, which must be made under the 
budget, a point of fact to provide entitlement, we took the route 
this time of tr^ng to get as close to entitlement as possible while 
tving th^, maximum to the consumer price index and taking away 
the Department's authority to reduce awards. 

Mr. Watson-Da VTS. And I think it is also importent to note that 
when looking at the difference between loans and grants is that* 
first of all, people feel better getting a grant. It has since been 
shown that people sre more su^^efisful when they get grants. They 
are in a bett**;- state cf mind. They don't have to work. They have 
more time for their studies and are more successful. 

If grants were an entitlement, if we turn the balance of loans to 
grants, we will be in a better position to educate more people and 
keep more people in school; and therefore, make more education 
more accessible. 

I just want to relate really quickly a situation that happened 
with me in particular I just got married 2 weeks ago. My wife has 
student loans. She has rat a ^,000 GSL loan. We just got the state- 
ment back, saying that t>y the time we pay back interest, it will be 
$9,100 on a $4,000 loan. 

This is a venr successful student. She has done really well. She 
comes from a low-income background. However, she had to take 
out the loans, for one, because she wasn't able to get enough from 
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Fell Grant, Also, the fact that she wasn't able to rontribute what 
they said she should be able to contribute. That leaves tis in a pecu- 
liar predicament right now when we have a ton of loans to pay 
back. That is just one of the loans she has taken out. Now I have to 
decide whether to go— you know, continue with the work that I am 
doing, or try to get a job at IBM, even though my heart is in doing 
this type of work. That is the petition the students are put into 
when they have to make a decision on whether or not to get these 
loans, 

Mr, Martin. Mr, Hayes, let me say something else about the 
question you raised on entitlement. When you go l^ck— and I 
think if you look at the history of the Pell Grant program, the Pell 
Grant pn^am is really, as everybody has said, is the foundation of 
financial aid. Because these programs, we have said to students, 
really are not the kind for earlier on. 

Saying this pn^am is available to make sure that the govern- 
ment is going to provide some support for students. It is very im- 
portant that we have some stability and some predictability on 
what that amount of support is going to be. It comes to students 
very early on. I am talking about even junior high and early career 
professionals. 

If my memory serv^ me correctly, since the Pell Grant program 
has been enacted in 1972, there are only three times in the history 
of the pr(^am that the appropriations have matohed for the au- 
thorized level for it. That doesn*t give a program a lot of stability, 
but we are trying to make a point that this is a full entitlement. 
We refer to it as entitlement with a little *e'. We need to have a 
program that provides some ai^urance that what we are saying to 
a young person today, who is starting off from the 8th or 9th grade, 
if you do the following things, by the time you complete school and 
you have done things that mean you are responsible, your govern- 
ment will be there to give you that form of assistance to insure 
that you have a chance to pursue your postsecondary education. 

I cannot say with full assurance with the commitment that I 
would like to, to a needy student today, that that is what we are 
talking about here today, 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 1 have a call waiting deal- 
ing with the geography for reapportionment in the State of Illinois. 
I have to go answer a calh 

Chairman Ford. That is called protecting your seat. I want to 
thank this panel. Seeing how much common understanding there is 
among the diverse interests represented here speaks well for where 
we are going. I trust that you and the Secretary will make sure 
that we spend some time on the testimony that all of you prepared 
today. The Secretary impresses me as somebody who wants to un- 
derstand what is happening in the state of education today. 

Mr, Fahkeul. Your leaderehip, Mr. Chairman, itself helps us to 
come to the realization that we need to get tt^ether. Thank you 
very much for that. 

Chairman Ford. Thank you. 

[Whereupon, at 12:12 p.m., the hearing was adjourned, to recon- 
vene at the call of the Chair.] 
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HEARING ON THE REAUTHORIZATION OF THE 
HIGHER EDUCATION ACT 



WEDNESDAY, JUNE 5« 1991 

House of Rsfresentativss, 
subcommjttefi on postsk^ndaby education, 

Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, DC. 



The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m., Room 
2175, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. William D. Ford IChair^ 
man] presiding* 

Members present; Representatives Hayes, Sawyer, Payne, An- 
drews, Jefferson, Reed, Roemer, Kildee, Coleman, Molinari, Petri, 
Barrett, and Heniy. 

Staff present fhoms^ Wolanin, staff director; Jack Jennings, 
education counsel; Maureen Long, legislative associate; Gloria 
Gray-Watson, administrative a^istant; Jc^Marie St. Martin, minor^ 
ity education coimsel; and Rose DiNapoIi, minority professional 
staff member. 

Mr. Andrews. Ladies and gentlemen, we are ready to b^n. I 
note the absence of many of our a)ll^igues on this committee, but 
tiieir absence today is not an indication of their lack of interest in 
the process* I assume as the hearing goes on, we will be joined by 
many of our colleagues. I wUl call, at this time, on Mr. Reed for his 
opening statement. 

Mr* Keeo. How about someone even less distinguished than Jay 
Leno chairing? I just want to say that yesterday's hearing on Pell 
Grants was very productive. I am looking forward to continuing 
these hearings. 

Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Andrews. I don't know if I should call you Mr. Reed or Ed 
McMahon after that. Thank you very much. 

There is a statement in the record which, without objection, will 
be submitted for Mr. Gaydos. 

Without c^^^ction, so ordered. 

We will call upon our colleague, Mr. Barrett, for any opening 
statement he may have. 

Bfr. BABRffiT. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I think I will simply 
ask the Chair to have a statement inserted into the record. 

Mr. Andrews. WiUiout objection, m ordered. 

[The prepared statements of Hon. William D. Ford, Hon. Joseph 
M. Gaydos, and Hon. Bill Barrett follow:] 
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Statsmsnt or Hon, Wiujam D. Ford, a Rkpbesentativs in Congress from thb 

Stati or Michigan 

Today is our second of two hearings on the 1^11 Grant Prpgraro, the foundation 
prograin for Federal student financial assistance. This is the brgest student grant 
program, receiving $5.38 billion in ftindtng during this fiscal ye&r. For this ccmiing 
acarfemic year, 3.4 million students will receive Fell Grants of up to $2,400 to help 
them purBue their educattm goals. 

Yesterday, we heard testinnmy from witnesses representing all actors of postaec- 
ondary education— the administration, presidents of institutions, students, teachers, 
financial aid administrators^ even guaranty agencies— all with su^SETestions for 
changes in the Pell Grant Program. 

Today, we will hear further te^imony on changes to the Pell Grant Program; but 
we will also focus on one of the critena established for receipt of Federal student 
financ^ assistance — the KHcalled ability-Uvbenefit criteria. 

In order for a student to be eligible for Federal student aid, the student must be a 
high school graduate, poa^ss a high sdiool equivalency diploma or be determined to 
have the "ability-to-benefit'' from the postsecondary education. 

I am pleased that a very distinguished member of this subcommittee, Paul Henry, 
of Michigan, is presenting his bill, H.R. 337, to us this morning. We will also hear 
testimony in support of H.R. dCH, introduced by another distinguished member of 
this subcommittee — George Miller of California. Repr^ntative Ron Coleman's leg- 
islation, H.R. 553, is also before us this moming. 

While the ''ability^tO'benefit*" provision is a very important part of the Higher 
Education Act, 1 would like to point out that only 2 percent of all Title IV recipienia 
are admitted using the ability-to-benefit criteria. Also 35 percent of all undergn^u- 
ates receive Federal student financial aid, while 37 percent of ability-to-benefit stu- 
denta receive Federal aid. I have put a memo in the members packets prepared for 
me by the Congressional Research Service addr^ing the subject of ability-to-benefit 
students and Stafford loan defaults. 

I look forward to hearing the comments and suggestions of our witnesses for ways 
to improve the Higher £!ducation Act. 
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opening Statcnsnt 
Joseph H. Gaydos 
Postsecondary Education Hearina 
June 5, 1991 



AS vra all know, there was no eligibility provision for 
students who had not received a high school diploma or General 
Equivalency Develop»ent certificate in the original text of 
the Higher Education Act of 1965. That provision was added 
when the 1976 anendnents to the act becaae law. 

Since that time, aany students who did not have a diploma 
or GED but had the ability to benefit have successfully 
completed their programs of study and gone on to better and 
higher paying jobs. 

The number of ability to benefit students is very small 
about 2.5 percent of all students currently in higher 
education programs. 

Further, these students represent a very small percentage 
of those students receiving ...ancial assistance. During the 
19B9-1990 school year, according to preliminary estimates from 
the Department of Education, only 1.8 percent of all students 
receiving Title four assistance were ability to benefit. 

These students are also heavily concentrated in programs 
that take less than two years to complete. 

In tax-supported institutions during 1989-1990, atb 
student, represented only one tenth of one percent of the 
enrolment at public four-year schools, and only 1.3 percent 
at community colleges, but accounted for 2.9 percent of all 
students in public vocational programs. 

in private non-profit institutions in the same year, ATB 
students comprised less than two percent of the enrollment at 
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fo«r-,.« school*, and not evan one tenth of one percent at 
two-year schools, but accounted for 7.8 percent of all 
.tudents in private non-profit schools that offer less than 

two year pro9rA95. 

in the for-profit career training schools, the 
percentages of ability to benefit students folio- the s.»a 
pattern - « larger percentage are enrolled in the shorter, 
less than two year programs as compared to the percentage in 

longer programs. 

Thus it is clear that students who have the ability to 
benefit are -ore interested in shorter programs i.nd less 
interested in long-term, academic programs. And, this would 
include going back to high school or taking refresher courses 
in order to pass the GEO test. 

fudging by the Department's figures, these students only 
want to learn what they need to know to participate more fully 
in our workforce. They want to learn the skills they need to 
get a first job. perform a job better, or get a better job. 

I don't know if it is wise to exclude these Americans 
fro. the student assistance programs - especially since most 
employer, don't put much stock in our high school diplomas. 
He have heard time and ti« «9ain that a high school diploma 
in no way guarantees that a student can even read. 

Hopefully, we will keep this in mind when we make final 
decisions about which students will receive assistance when 
attempting to broaden their horizons and which students will 
not. 
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c o tam T B OF m gowMLir.! bxu. wmm 
Jim §t iffx 

Ttenk you Mr* CteixMn 

Today's boaylfig to0ira~tto Poll Qmt, p r o g r— and tto 
oontrovoniol Imw of ^il»lUty-*to-})OMflt tooto—tarino us, X think, to 
tbo hoftxt of our foOoral hlifhor odrattian polip^- 

Tlutt policy in t;ha sBst hu f ooumO m providing ^lif iod 
ijsdividnmlo tbo eppovtuDlty to go to ooUogo. far May low-ijiooM 
otudonto, tho $2,400 mMiiom 911 Orant ivmrd wmnto thm kmy for 
thas to got a ooiXogo dlplem. 

X juat want to aior tittt tto adaiaiotratioa'o plao to inoroaoo tha 
foil omt'a Baxisaoi avaard to •9,400 raprooanto a noooaoory tirat at^ 
tevarda aaoting tta aaada of today'a atsdonta* 

HhiU X'B aura t9»t aany imld Uta to aoa that noitnt itwraaaad 
to ton op vith tha nta M infUtion, and to vako tha Pall omt an 
antitlasant. Ihlla t^MO goaU ara Uudahla, X'd havo aorlouo cmnooma 
if m pro o— d od in that diraotion. 

Firat, vo'd hava to aamd laat yaar'a hodgat agroaamtw svan 
though X vaaa't haro for that dahata, I'd havo aariouo rMorvationo 
ahout oraatlM aoothar aandatory apaadiag pragras a^U atiil 
grappling vith a 1300 bdilliwi fadaral hod«^ dafioit. X lomr pany of 
ay eolloagoaa ahara tiiia oonemii' 

Ona vmld havo to teida that parovidiao food^ ahaltar, aadloina. 
And haalth oara io in tha aaaa oatogory ao attaining a oollaga dagraa« 
X'a aura aany vould agraa vith that aaMaaaaot, t vmld juat bova m 
pr^laa vith it» 

Padaral Oovomaant ahould halp provida f inamial aaaiatanoa to 
attain a Mllaga dagraa or onrtif into, tut, it la tha individual who 
i hoa th a ooaiitaant, finaooially ai^ otharviaa, net tha fadorsl 
Oovornaont* 

finally, X's ooaeamad that tha grant program itMlf a» ampaaa, 
aa a maano of prinary fihanoial aaaiatu»a, tha Onarantaad atudant Loan 
(oaxi) prograa. X mm to aoa tha ^vata aastor involviod aa aaoh m 
poaaihla in mur highar adooatim ayataa, and praaantly at laaat, that 
■nana tha OOL program* 

Daapita tha f aet that tha OOL program ia haing raohad by 
dafaulta, it ia navarthaiaaa a aaritorioua oonoapt ai^ ana that ahould 
ba praaorvad and rafonad* 

ona of ay aajor omeama ia gatting oanteol of thia la billion 
dafault problan, and X knov that ona of our afforta in thia 
raauthorlaation prof^aia vill ba to addraaa tbat prehliat* 
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mm MfioBd topio of today's ho&ring im mm of tte otopo vo wo 
fe«kl»9 to o < m fwn t tho 4ofouXt ioooo throogfc ^ability to toMOf it* 
tootiar* 



in di p o ndmt toots (llto JUrXo ud OMO) oro dooiymd to 
tlmo oto voBlte't or ootOda't profit frai tbo odmtiosial 
inotnstlon* 

00 tho mrf ooo Xooot it raoMn to m tlwt o&ema thio io a 
natolo otop to tato. Wm alioald liavo a aooHanioa in pUoo tluit 
«o got tto vbiavaot hng^ for eor odooatiOMl doUaro* 



«iiXa thorn aro ooing to bo oaaoo vtiaro an ability to tenofit say 
oaaoo tacdoaipa. x boiiafiro tho awrioa taiqpayar mnto thoir nomy 
iavaotod in iadividtiailo tdio ham pirovn a protioianey to ahoorb, 
ondantandf and praotleo ohato boing tais^t 

ibia aoraiag tho. foil oonittoo aarJMI 19 81 a bilX that 

ao tabH o h o o a oenioolm to otoddr irt»oth«r a national toot for our 
oloMtttory and oooondory o^idonto io in ordor^ to gatago tho suoeooo or 
failoro of ofsr odttoatim iqrstaa* 



Vhilo nany mxpmxtm olmim that a national toot io noeoooary, than 
why io o i ndop o ndo nt tMt-*-4diiA could vad up boing tho national toot- 
mt good indioator of a otateata abili^ and oapaoity to loam? 

wi^ that^ Mr* Chairaan^ X look forward to hoaring tha tootiaony 
froo our vitnooooo* 
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Mr. Andrews. I see Ms. Molinari is here. She has no opening 
statement. 

Ms. MouNARi. I have no opening statement. 
Mr. Andrews. Thank you. 
Ms. MoUNARi. Thank you. 

Mr, Andrews. With us this morning is a distinguished member 
of our ftill committee, Repr^ntative Henry, from Illinois* He has 
some — Michigan, excuse me. We moved him. I apol<^ize. He is still 
distinguished. 

Mr Henry. I was born in Chicago, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Andrews. I knew that. Yes. 

He is here to make a contribution this morning on some 
thoughts he has on the Pell Gmnt. 

Welcome. I know that you have to get right to the floor to 
en^ge in colloquy on H,R. L We encourage you to take as much 
time as you like. 

Mr. Henry. Do we have a vote pending, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Andrews. Pardon me? 

Mr. Henry, Tk> we have a quorum call pending? 

Mr, Andrews. Do we have a quorum call pending? Yes, we do. 

Mr. Henry. Maybe we should just push our button and come 
back. Will that be okay? 

Mr. Andrews. We will adjourn for as much time as that takes, 
and reconvene very shortly, 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Andrews. Ladies and gentlemen, we are now ready to con- 
tinue. 
Mr. Henry. 

STATEMENT OF Ht)N. PAUL B. HENRY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 

Mr. Henry. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. Mr. Chairman, I do have 
a prepared statement. I am going to skip through it in the inter^t 
of brevity, but I ask that it be entered in the record. 

Mr. Andrews. Without objection. 

Mr. Henry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate the opportunity to testifv in support of my bill, H.R. 
337, on the so^lled ability to benefit' issue. 

Just to be sure that there is no misunderstanding or confusion, 
let me explain to my colleagues that H.R. 337 would eliminate the 
ability to benefit provisions from the H^her Education Act, mean- 
ing, therefore, that in order to be eligible to receive Federal finan- 
cial aid under the Higher Education Act, a student must actually 
have completed h^h school or received a GED, which is rect^ized 
as the equivalent by all States. Other legislation which will be dis- 
cu^ed today would actually go in the oppc^ite direction, and would 
Io(^n the existing **ability to benefit* criteria, which Congress 
pa^ed last year in the Budget Reronciliation bill. 

So we have a very clear diversity of opinion in terms of which 
way we ought to go on this question. It might be helpful to review 
a brief history on the issue. Prior to 1976, there was no ability to 
benefit provision in the criteria for eligibility for Federal postsec- 
ondary aid. In other words, prior to 1976, one had to have either a 
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high school d^r^ or a GED certificate in order to participate in 
these programs. The ability to benefit provision, whicn opens it up 
for alternative entre into the Higher Education A^tance grants 
program was first added in the Higher Education amendments of 
1976; and then expanded to include proprietary institutions in 
1978. 

The initial legislation allowing non-high school graduates to be 
eligible for Federal aid left it to the institution to determine the 
student's ability to benefit from the educational programs. Within 
a few vears, however, it became very, very clrar that this was an 
area of considerable abuse. Over the years, Congress has tried vari- 
ous formulations to limit the institutions' discretion. B^nnin^ in 
1986, Ck>ngrras required the institution to either use a standardized 
test to show ability to benefit, or provide remedial counseling to 
the student. Two years later. Congress chcmged that and required 
both testing and counseling. 

Yet the stories, such as those related by Representative Waters 
before the subcommittee a couple of weeks ago continued. Similar- 
ly, the Inspector General of the Department of Education has high- 
lighted improper practices by institutions in documenting ability to 
benefit as a prime area of abuse in the higher education prc^rams. 

Last fall, in the Bucket Reconciliation Act, Congress adopted new 
language intended to further reduce the control of the institution 
in making the determination. The current language provides that 
in order to be eligible for Federal financial aid as an ability to l^n- 
efit student, the student must i^ss an independently administered 
examination approved by the Secretary, 

The Department has implemented this language by approving a 
list of national tests, initially 14 tests, and suosequently six others. 
The tests range from the ACT and SAT and other well-known tests, 
to a test which was developed for the purpose of evaluating non- 
English speaking students' English langu^e competency to attend 
high school, an area of particular concern to Mr. Coleman who w*I! 
be before the committee shortly. 

I might add that the GED is also on the approved list. However, 
the Department also established the standard for passing the ap- 
proved test. Sinre the individual States generally set their own 
passing scores for the GED, pawing for purposes of Federal aid 
does not necessarily mean ''passing'' for purposes of receiving certi- 
fication of high school completion from the State. 

I suspect that our subsequent witnesses will say that the current 
situation is confusing and the Department of Eklucation's actions 
somewhat arbitrary. With that, I would obviously agree. 

Our response, however, should not be to t hack and again 
loosen the discretion of institutions to make their own determina- 
tion about students' ability to benefit when they have not complet- 
ed high school. Ability to beneHt students are not huge numbers in 
postsecondary education. Estimates that I have seen are that about 
2.5 percent of all students in postsecondmy education do not have a 
high Khool diploma or a GEIy. I don't think it is surprising, howev- 
er, that the small amount of students are amongst the m(^ risky 
borrowers of student loans. In 1987, the Department of Education 
found that 2 percent of non-defaulting borrowers were admitted 
under this category, while 9 percent of defaulters did not have a 
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high school decree or GED. For no other h^h risk factor was the 
spr^ so great. That is from a 1987 report on Post^condary Stu- 
dent Aid Survey, Mr. Chairman. 

Even if that were not the case, however, it is the wroim message 
for us to send about the importance of completing high school or its 
equivalent, when we allow those who have not gone through that 
enort to be eligible for protsecx>ndary aid. And I do not believe, Mr. 
Chairman, that in the 1990s, we do any favor for any student when 
we encourage them, by giving them Federal loans, to attend a poet- 
secondary institution without having achieve minimum high school 
competency in reading, vonting and math. 

Let me add that many, if not m<^, of the good proprietaiy 
schools already have a policy of not accepting students on the basis 
of ability to benefit. That surprises many members of the commit- 
tee. In my district, we have a proprietary school, for example, 
which prepares students for careers in cosmetology. That school 
has required a high school diploma or GED for many years. The 
same is true for the business career schools in my area, and many 
others. 

Obviously, the problem of whether students are adequately pre- 
pared to benefit— which I think is a better phrase than ability to 
benefit— from postsecondary education is a broader one ^lan just 
focussing on thwe who are admitted without a high school diplo- 
ma. Unfortunately, in too many casra a high school diploma itself 
is no longer a good indicator or proxy for being prepared to benefit 
in pmteecondary education, whether it be a traditional college or a 
vocation /technical education. I hope this committee will move in 
the direction of demanding more from our secondary schools and 
our secondary school students. One of the ways, of course, to eflect 
that would l>e to adopt the Pr^ident's prop(»^ for a national as- 
sessment of students, a step towards which we took earlier this 
morning in the full committee. 

Until we are ready to move in that direction, however, a high 
school diploma is the best, most fair, proxy we have, I think it is 
time to make the Higher Education Act reflect that. 

Mr. Chairman, I also want to point out what is happening in pri- 
vate sector matches and suioptions of high schools with high de- 
grees of students that are not graduating from high school or have 
educational deficiencies. In the city of Etetroit, for example, in the 
Greater Etetroit Metropolitan area, many of our m^or corporations 



ing time and tutoring and strengthening the educational curricu- 
lum in helping the ^udents; and also promising to them that any 
student who completes high school will, in fact, have the economic 
ability to get a higher education. We ought to make that opportuni- 
ty there. 

But there, where the private sector has moved in to address this 
problem, they have, too, themselves set the criteria. The high 
school diploma is the step for elimbility to participate in this pro- 
gram. By, in fact, opening up ability to benefit to those who don't 
have a UED or a high school diploma, we are really denying eligi- 
bility to others who have taken the disciplines and made the good 
faith effort to get the high school diploma. So I hope we consider 
very carefully the dangers associateo with opening up this provi- 
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sion and also give some consideration to not only the economic 
saving, but the educational menage a^ociated with our current 
policy on ability to benefit. 
Thank you^ Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Paul B. Henry, along with ref- 
erenced documents, follows:] 
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Congrrfltf of t^e Vntteb l^tatnt 



COMWiTTft (M SCCKCI &'*Cf 



Rep* Paul Henr* 
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Hr. Chairman and ay collaaguaB on tha Postaacondary Subcoonittaap 

X appraciata tha opportunity to taatify in aupport of ay frill, 
M.R. 337, and on tha ao-eallad "ability to banaf it** iaaua. 

Juat ao thara im no confuaion at tha outaat, Imt sa avplain to my 
^liasguaa that H.R. 33? would aliainata tha "ability to banafit* 
provisiona fros tha Hig^r Education Act, seaning that in order to 
ba aligibla to rscaivs fadaral financial aid undar tha Highar 
Education Act a atudsnt aust Actually hava coaplatad hi9h achool or 
rscaivad a G.E.D.i which is racognisad av the aquivalant by all 
■tatas* Othsr laqialation which will ba diacuaaad today would 90 
in tha oppoaita diraction« and would looaan tha axiating "ability 
to banaf it* or i tar is which Congraas passed last year in the Budget 
Reconciliation bill. 

It aight ba helpful to review a brief history on this issue. As 
you know, Kr* Chairsan, prior to 1976 there was rto "ability to 
banafit" provision in the criteria for eligibility for federal 
poataeoondary aid. The provision was first added in the Higher 
Gducstion Avandaenta of 1976 and thsn expanded to inciuds 
proprietary institutions in 1978. 

Ths initial lagialation allowing non-high schTOl graduates to be 
eligible for fedsral sid left it to ths institution to detsraine 
tha student 'a "ability to benefit" froa the educational progran. 
Vithin a few years, howevsr, it becaae clear that this waa an arsa 
pf considsrable abuse, and over the years Congrpas has tried 
various forvulations to liait tha inatitut ions' discretion. 
Beginning in i986, Congress required the institution to either use 
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• "stsndarditwd" t««t to mhov ability to bfMfit, or providt 
r >— d ial couiiMling to tiM sti^tant* Tvo ymmv Istar CongrvM 
cnan9«d that and raquirod both tMting and counaalinq. 

Yat tha atoria* auoh aa thoaa raiatad by Itap. ifatara bafora tha 
Subcoaittaa a coup la of vaaKa ago continuad* Similarly, tha 
Xnap«ctor Qanaral of tha Dapartaant of Sdueation haa higbiightad 
i^opar practioaa by inatitutiona in docuaanting "ability to 
banaf it* aa a prisa araa of abuaa in tha highar aducation prograsa. 

Laat fall in tha Budgat Raconciliation Act, Congraaa adoptad nav 
langif^^ga intandad to furthar raduca tha control of tha inatitution 
in aaking tha dataralnationr Tha currant languaga providas that in 
ordar to ba aligibla for fodaral financial aid aa an **ability to 
banaf it** atudant, tha atudant oust "pass an indapendently 
adainiatarad axaaination approved by the Sacratsry.** 

Tha Dapartmant hsa iiaplamantad thia languaga by approving a liat of 
national taata^ initially 14 taata, and aubaaquantly 6 othara* Tha 
taata ranga froB tha ACT and sAT and othar i#all-Xnovn taata, to a 
taat which vaa deva loped for tha pur^aa of evaluating non'-Engliah 
•paaKing atudanta' Sngliah language competency to attend high 
school . 

I aight add that tha C.£.D. ia alao on tha approved liat. However^ 
tha Oapartaant alao aatabliahad tha atandard for <*pBaaing<< tha 
approved taata. since tha individual etataa generally eat their 
ovn paaaing acoraa for tha c.E.Of "paaaing** for purpoaaa of federal 
aid dpea not neceaaarily mean **paaaing** for pur^^aaa of receiving 
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Certification of hi^h tcliool coaplation fros the stete^ 

X Miapeet that our aubsaquant vitnaaaas will say that tha currant 
aituation la confuain^ and tha Dapartasnt of Eaucation'a actiona 
aovavhat arbitrary* Z a^raa* 

our raaponaa, novavar, ahould not ba to turn bacX and again lopaan 
tha diacration of inatitutiona to saxa thair own datanolnationa 
about att»lanta' "ability to banafit" whan thay hava not cooplatad 
high achool. **^i2ity to banafit" atudanta ara not huga niMibera in 
l>o«taacondary education - aatiinataa 2 hava aaan ara that about 
of all atudanta in poataacondary vducation do not hava a high 
achool diploaa or a C*S.D. X don't think it ia surpriaing, 
hovavar, that thasa atudanta ara avongat tha voat risXy borrowara 
of atudant loana. In 1987 tha Mpartoant of Education found that 
21 of non-dafaulting borrowara vara admitted under thia category, 
fifhile 9% of defaultera did not hava a high school degree or GEO. 
For no other "high rek" factor waa the epread so great- (fros 1987 
National ^oetaacondary Student Aid survey^ u.S* Dept. of £d*) 

Evan if that vere not the casa, however, it is the wrong oeseage 
for ue to aend about the importance of co;Bpl«ting high school^ or 
ita aguivalant, when ve allow thoae who hava not gone through that 
effort to be eligible for postsecondary aid. And I do not believe^ 
nr. Chairsan, that in tha X990'a^ wo do any favor for any etudent 
vhen we encourage thesis by giving theis fedaral loanat to attend a 
poataecondary inatitution without having achievad isininuiB high 
echool ccK&petenciea in reading and writing and math. 

Let se add that xany, if not no^t, of the good proprietary schoola 
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«lrM4y liftv* « policy of not •ccvptinq •tisdvnts on thm basis of 
"Ability to btnofit*" in district, \m havo m pr^riotary school 
tfliich praparoa atudanta for caraars In cosMtoiovy. That achool 
haa raquirad a hi^h achool diploaa or c.E*0. fcr sany years* Tha 
s«M ia trua for ths businass cararr schools and othara. 

Obviously, tha problaa of whathar atudanta ara adaquataly "praparad 
to b«naf it*— which I think is a battar phraaa than "ability to 
banaf it'^-^froB postsacoi^ary aducation Is a broadar ona than Just 
foouaing on thosa who ara adaittad without a high school diplosa. 
Unfortunataly^ in too aany caaes a hi9h school diploma ia itself no 
longar a ^ood indicator or "proxy** for baing "praparad to benaf it* 
froB postsacondary aducationr whathar it ba a traditional collaga 
or vocational-tachnical education « 2 hopa that this comaittaa will 
vova in ths direction of dasanding aora froa our aacondary achools 
and students. Ons of tha ways to affect that would be to adopt tho 
Praaidant'a proposal for 3 national assessoont of atudonta. 

Until ve era ready to nova in that direction, however « a high 
achool diploaa ia the best, most fair, proxy we have, and 1 think 
it is ties to sake tha Higher Education Act reflect that. 

Thank you/ 
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To Amend Higher Educ&tkm Act of 1965 to require « high school diploma or 
rm^xed equivalrat as & prerequiiite for Federal student financial aasiitance. 



IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Jantabt 3. 1991 

Mr. Hbnsv introduced the following bill; which was referred to the Committee on 

EduciUioD and Idbor 



A BILL 

To amend the Higher Eduestion Act of 1965 to require a high 
school diploma or recognized ^uivalent as a prerequisite for 
Federal student financial assistance. 

1 Be it mooted by the Senate and Houm of Representa- 

2 lives of the United States of Ajnerica in Car^ress assembled, 

3 SECnON I. FUlDINGSu 

4 The Congress finds that — 

5 (1) completion of secondary school or its equiva- 

6 lent is increasingly important to finding and maintain- 

7 ing employment and participating fuUy in society; 

8 (2) the Federal Government, and governments at 

9 all levels, strongly encourage completion of secondary 
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1 school, whether or not postsecondaiy education is pur- 

2 sued; and 

8 (3) Federal financial aid programs for postsecond- 

4 ary education should inquire the recipients to have 

5 completed secondary school or its equivalent as a con- 

6 dition to receiving financial assistance. 

7 SEC. 2. AMENDMENTS. 

8 (a) Elimination of ABaiTV-TO-BBNBFiT Pbovi- 

9 8ION8 FBOM STUDENT ELIOtBlLITy REQinBElffiNTS.— 

10 Subsection (d) of section 484 of the Higher Education Act of 

11 1965 (20 U,S-C. 1091(d)) is repealed. 

12 (c) CoNPORBiiNQ Amendments. — 

13 (1) Section 435 of such Act (20 U,S,C, 1087) is 

14 amende — 

15 (A) in subsection (bMl), by striking *\ or who 

16 are beyond the age of compulsory school attend- 

17 ance''; and 

18 (B) in subsection (c), by striking paragraph 

19 (1) and inserting the following: 

20 "(1) admits as regular students only persons 

21 having secondary ^ucation, or the recognized equiva- 

22 lent of such certificate;'\ 

28 (2) Section 481 of such Act (20 U.S.C, 1088) is 

24 amended — 
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1 (A) by striking the second sentence of sub* 

2 section (b); and 

3 (B) by striking the second sentence of sub- 

4 section (c). 

O 
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H. R. 907 



To the Higher Educa^ Act <^ 1M5 to pennit alternative metk>dB for 
qaalifying "ability-to-be&sfit'' students for F«daral student financial aii 



IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Fkbbuast 6, 1991 

Mr. Mnj«BB of CaKfornia (fi^ iunnelf, Mr. Mabtinbz, Mrs, Uhsobld, Mr. 
Sra&AKO, Mr. m hvoo, Mr. Fdstbb, Mr. Imwib of Oeoi^ia, Mr, Ed- 
WABD8 of California, Mr. Bbbman, Mr. MxTStn. Ms. Pblosi, Mr. Pobnan 
of Caiifoniia, Mr. I^LLtms, Mr, Comrr, Mr. Laoomabkno, Mr, Fa2I0, 
Mr, Vbnto, Mr. Eostvaybb. Mr. Towhb, Mr. Roybal, Mr. Bvvta- 
HANTS. Ms, Bob-Lbbtxkbbi, Mr. ToBBBS, Mr, RiCHABDsON, and Mr. 
Obtiz) btrodooed the following bill: which was referred to the Conunitsee on 
Edueation and Labor 



A BILL 

To amend the Higher Education Act of 1965 to permit altems- 
tive methods for qualifying "abili^-to-benefit" students for 
Federal student financial aid. 

1 Be U enacted by t?ie Senate and House of Reprexnta- 

2 tiveg of the Uni^ States of Ameriea in Congress assembled, 

3 SECTION I. REffTOiftATION OF GEO AND COITNSELDiG OP- 

4 HONS FOB ABIUTY-TO-BKNEnr STUDENTS. 

5 Section 484<d) of the Higher Education Act of 1965 (20 

6 U.8.C, 1091(d)) is aiuended to read as follows: 
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1 "(d) Ability to Bknefit.— <1) A student who is ad- 

2 mitted on the basis of the ability to benefit from the education 
S or training in order to remain eligible for any grant, loan, or 

4 work assistance under this title shall — 

5 "(A) receive the general education diploma prior 

6 to the student's certification or graduation from the 

7 program of study, or by the end of the firat year of the 

8 course of study, whichever is earlier; 

9 ''(B) be cotmsel^ prior to enrollment and, if nee- 

10 essary, be enrolled in and successfully complete an in- 

11 stitutionally prescribed program of remedial or develop- 

12 mental education not to exceed one academic year or 

13 its equivalent; 

14 "(C) prior to enrollment, pass an independently 

15 admimstered examination approved by the Secretary; 

16 or 

17 **(D) be determined by the institution as having 

18 ability to benefit from the education or training in ac* 

19 cordance with such process as the State (in which the 

20 institution is located) or an agency of such State (other 

21 than the institution itself) shall prescribe. 

22 ''(2) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, this 

23 subsection shall not be interpreted either — 

24 "(A) to require the determination of ability to ben- 

25 efit from the instruction offered by an institution of any 
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1 student who does not seek any grant, loan, or work as- 

2 sistusce under this title; or 

3 "(B) to affect the admission of any such student. 

4 "(8) Notwithstanding paragraph (1), a student enrolled 



5 in either an elementary or a secondary school shall not be 

6 eligible for any grant, loan, or work Msistance imder Ais 

7 tiUe.", 

8 SEC 1 CONTDWATION OP TKITOG REQUIREMKNT TOR PRO. 

9 PRIETARY iNsnrunoNSi. 

10 Section 481(b) of the Higher Education Act of 1965 

11 U.S.C. 1088(b)) is amended— 

12 (1) in the second sentence, by striking "undor sec- 

13 tioD 484(d)" and inserting "in accordance with sectun 

14 484(dKlXC)"; and 

15 (2) by striking the last sentence. 

16 SEC 3- DECOUPLING ABIUTY-TO-BKNEFIT FROM INSTITU- 

17 TIONAL EUGIBIUTY. 

18 Section 1201(8) of the Higher Education Act of 1966 

19 (20 U.S.C. 1141(a)) is amended by striking out "and who 

20 meets the requirements of section 484(^ of this Act". 

21 SEC 4. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

22 The amendments made by Uiis Act shall apply with re- 

23 spect to periods of enroUmenl beginning on or after Jan- 

24 uary 1,1991. 

O 
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H« R* 553 



To rpprsl the testing rf-quirprnfm? imposed on abilily-lo-benpfit i?tudents hv iht* 
Omnibus Budxet Riwnnliation Act of 19{H\ 



IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

.Ianiabv 17. 1991 

Mr (*OLKMA!V of Trxss tfor himself, Mr. Bi rTamantk. Mr. Bryant. Ilr. Kbo- 
KEICH, Mr RoYBAL. and Mr. Tobbe») inlrtHfuwd the ^ollo^^^ng bill; whirh 
was rt*iemd to the Commitlpr on Eduralkm and Labor 



A BILL 

To repeal the testing requirements imposed on ability-to-benefit 
students bj- the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1990. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Reprtsenta- 

2 txt^s of the United States of America in Congre^ assembled, 

3 SECTION 1, REPEAL. 

4 Section 3005 of the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act 

5 of 1990 is repealed, 

6 SEf. 2. EFFECT OF REPEAL. 

7 Sections 484(d) and 481fl)) of the Higher Education Act 

8 of 1965 (20 II.S,C. 1091(d), 1088(b)) shall, aft^r the dat« of 

9 enactment of this Act, be applied as if section 3005 of the 
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1 Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1990 had not been 

2 enacted. 
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Mr. Andrews. Thank vou very much, Mr. Henry. 

One question I would have: Your proposal establishes a predicate 
r^uirement for financial aid, or reestablishes one. And that's a 
high school diploma or a GED. 

Mr, Henry. Or a GED certificate, of cour^, which is offered 
through all the States. In fact, the GED for several years had de- 
clined in usage. Last year, it took a major, major surge. I think 
something like 4(K),0(K) GED certificates were issued last year. 
Except for two or three States, every single State has continuing 
education, adult education requirements that offer GED equivalen- 
cies and/or straight high schcx)l completion free of charge. A stu- 
dent does not need Federal money to get a high school equivalency. 
We ought to start there. Why should we say that Federal monies 
ought to be directed towards higher education, postsecondary edu- 
cation to someone that doesn't have a GED certificate. That is basi- 
cally the thrust. 

Mr. Andrews. You anticipated my question, which is: Is there 
any evidence or are there any data out there, which talk about 
whether the supply of available opportunities in the GED prc^rams 
is equivalent to the need? In other words, how — putting it in Eng- 
lish—how simple and how accessible is it for a person who wants to 
get a GED to get one? 

Mr. Henry. It is extremely accessible. It is the most widely used 
test of its type across the Nation. It is used extensivelv in Canada, 
as welL It is almost universally available; although, obviously, 
there are instances in which that exception has to be addressed. Uf 
course, we do have continuing and adult education funding that we 
give to the States for this very purpc^, 

Mr, Andrews, Is it, to your knowledge, the exception or the rule 
that GED programs are free of charge for people? 

Mr Henry. It would be the rule by and large that GED pro- 
grams are free of charge to people through public education. That 
is correct. 

Mr. Andrews. Are they generally accessible to people living in 
rural areas? 

Mr. Henry. Yes, they are generally, although you will have ex- 
ceptions. 
Mr. Andrews. Thank you. 
Mr. Reed, do you have any questions? 
Mr. Reed. Yes. 

Mr. Henry, the contemplated effect of your proposal to require 
that everyone have a GED r high school diploma in order to qual- 
ify? 

Mr, Henry. That is correct. And given the fact, Mr. Reed, that 
one of the problems you have is that we will never be able, obvious- 
ly, to meet all the needs or all the things that we would like to do 
in terms of making Federal funds available for s: ndents who are 
desirous of postsecondary educational opportunity. 

Why ought we not, then, to encourage the system in terms of the 
message we send for the completion or a high school diploma or at 
least of getting the GED certificate as a criteria for that assistance. 
Why would we fund someone who has not taken that initiative at 
the expense of someone who has subjected himself or herself to 
that discipline and has demonstrated that academic discipline. 
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There is an interesting study that ^ust came through on the use 
of the GED and its increase and an interesting quote that was at- 
tached to it. It cites how highly private industry looks at those 
who, in fact, do take the GED, because the final exam is like a 6 
hour package of exams and it says so much about the student who 
will work toward taking tlut exam* 

Now one of the concerns which you will hear about later and the 
other approach to tWs is: What aSout the person, who — because of 
an languid efficiency, for example — can*t get through 

that GeD. That does raise an interring question. The Department 
of Education has ratablished 14 tests* The National Accreditii^ 
Commi^ion of Cosmetol(^, Arts and Science just commissioned 
in independent studjr to look at what exams might be utilized credi- 
bl3r in tenns of getting disciplines, in terms oi getting the proper 
ability to benefit test out there. 

Now the independent consultant looked at the English as a 
Se<x>nd Language test. Here is what their independent consultant 
said about this test. It is designed to help assess whether a high 
school student is ready for English language instruction. As such, 
it makes an excellent supplement to asrasing the ability of non- 
native speakers enrolling m programs where the language of in- 
struction i^ English. 

The publi&her recommends a minimum i^re of 50 before stu- 
dents are main-streamed. Under no circumstance should this t^ 
be used as the sole criteria for ability to benefit admissiona The 
required English level is comparable to that of a native speaker in 
the fourth or fifth i^rade. This is to measure a student s ability to 
benefit by English instruction. This happens to be one of the tests 
that the uepartinent of Education has just approved for the ability 
to benefit provisions. 

Now I think you really have a fundamental question here. I am 
concerned about the student who has English language deficien- 
cies. I mean obviously that is a problem, pajrticularlv as we look at 
changing demographics in America. But does it make sense to use 
Federal dollars to give postsecondary educational opportunity to 
someone that has got a fourth or fifth grade level of English profi- 
ciency going into the classroom. It is fundamental dilemma. 

Mr. Keed. If I could just follow up with one question, which 
echoes, I think the line of questionini^ firom Mr. Andrews? 

That is: It would seem to me that if we follow this appn»ch, not 
only would we have to insure that the GED is free, but that there 
are actually structures in the States so people could bcc^ it We 
know that high school education is essentially mandatory, but 
GEDb and secondary education are not. 

In your development of your proposal, have you considered the 
efi'ects at the State level in terms of are States prepared now to 
basicallv have as a gateway a high school diploma or GED in order 
to get Federal assistant? 

ASr Henry. Well, we do have in sej^rate legislation, adult educa- 
tion grants that are given directly to the states. I was on the 
Michigan State Board of Education for 4 years. Of course, this is a 
primary tai^t— to raise high school completion across in the work- 
force. The data is very encouraging in terms of the renewed inter- 
est of this in the workforce for the very <^vious reasons that the 
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skills are demanded in the workplace are goii» up. We ought to 
recognize that, it seems to me, and not diminish that. This has a 
very profound role in terms of, first of all, encouraging our Khool 
districts to be doing this. And secondly, not discouraging students 
or diminishing the unportance of getting that high schod diploma. 
What concerns me is that the present process not only has created 
the financial abuses on it, but is a dinincentive, in some respects, to 
complete that basic education that we want our kids to have. 

Mr. Reed. Just one final point. Not only is there a eatery of 
students who might have language difficulties, but there is a cate- 
gory of students who simply— either because they don't eiyoy aca- 
demics or they have some other problems that, in fact, would be 
benefitted by techniod training, handson traming which is afford- 
ed in some of these institutions. Yet, this proposal might be an in- 
surmountable ol^tacle to them going in and doing the truck-driver 
training or the things that don*t require some of the skills you 
need for a GED, but might provide them with an adequate living. 

Mr. Henhy. I am sure, though, you understand how quickly the 
workplace is changing. I mean every time I am in a factory or even 
in a proprietary school, I am just amazed at the ui^ading of skills. 
There would be very, very few professions, even in the trades, 
where you wouldn't be looking for high school equivalencies. The 
added caveat I would place on that is in terms of a national policy 
where you have to pick between candidate A and candidate B. And 
there is only X number of dollars in the pot. Should we penalize 
candidate A because he took the disciplines of finishing high school 
in order to help candidate B who didn't. After all, it is called post- 
secondary education. 

Mr. Reed. Thankyou, Mr. Henry. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Andrews. Mr. Henry, just one other follow-up. There has 
been recent evidence about the Ohio experience, where the State of 
Ohio is offering free GED testing and preparation. They have had a 
40 percent increase in the number of people taking and jMussing the 
test. 

How would you react to a proposal to add to your idea, an idea 
that would require the States to provide free access to the GED 
test? 

Mr. Henry. If they had a system in doing so, I would be very, 
very inter^ted in doing that. It also fits in very nicely with some 
of our national literacy pn^ams. 

Mr. Andrews. I guess the other final question I have: What 
about the person— I think Mr. Reed was ^tting to—what about the 
person who, for reasons of cognitive deficiencira or other kind of 
learning problems— just has a very hard time passing the GED, 
just cair t do it? What do we offer that person? 

Mr. Henry. Well, you can address that by way of exception, 
rather than addressing it by rule which is presently practiced, 
which has opened the gateways to where you have tremendous 
abuBes in the prt^ram. 1 think we rec(^nize that this is where we 
have had abuses of some notoriety. What I am taring to do is get a 
very clean standard that addresses that problem. 

Mr. Andrews. Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Hayes or Mr. Sawyer, if you— we are about done with our 
witness^ but if you would like to? 
Mr. Hay£S* I have no questions or oimmentSt Mr, Chairman. 
Mr. AnTDRKws. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hkkrv. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Could I have one more 
point? I should have made it at the b^^ning. I come very proudly 
from the district in Grand Rapids, Mich^^, which had the first 
and most comprehenmve adult basic education prc^^ram in the 
United States. I remember when we were Idds, we read those 
Jame^ lliurber stori«( about the adult education prc^^ms for im* 
migrants streaming through New York- I just want you to know 
that my home district had the first prt^am in the United States 
through its school district. 

Mr. Andrews. Very good. 

Mr. Henry. Thank you. 

Mr. Andrews. Thank you very much. 

We are very privil^«i to have on our next panel, Dr- Dennis 
Brown^ who is Division Chair of Communications for the El Paso 
Community College in £1 Paso, Texas. He is going to be introduced 
to us by his repr^ntative, Congr^man Ron Coleman. 

We also have Dr. David Mertes» the Chancellor of the California 
Community Coll^ from Sacramento, C^ifomia. 

Dr. Mert^ did I pronounce your name a)rrectly? 

Mr, Mertes. That is correct. 

Mr. Andrews. Thank you. 

Congressman Coleman? 

STATEMENT OF HON. RONALD D. COLEMAN, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 

Mr. Ronald Coleman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me say at the outset that I couldn't disagree more with the 
gentleman who just preceded me, Congressman Henry s view of 
testing. I think it works as a Imr to people to prevent them from 
getting an education. I think that is exactly the opposite of what 
we should be doing. 

I happen to agree with Peter Dnicker, as he wrote in his recent 
book entitled, "The New Realities,'' when he said the educational 
system that we need must be an open system. It must not make 
into an impenetrable barrier the line between the highly-schooled 
and "the other half.'' I do sut^ribe to that. I believe that able and 
achieving people need to have access to education* and through it, 
to upward mobility whatever their origin, wealth or previous 
schooling. I agree with Peter Drucker's remarks and statements in 
the "New RealiUes/' 

After conversations with students and administrators at the El 
Paso Community Collie and the El Paso trade schools that were 
affected by OBRA-90, 1 decided to introduce H.R. 553 as a remedy. 
It would, as you know, repeal those requirements. 

I would aho, of course, like to thank Chairman Ford and this 
subcommittee and the full Education and Labor Committee for 
passing earlier in the year legislation called the Higher Education 
Technical Amendments Act, H.R. 1285, which did recognize the 
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problems with ATB testing reqwrements in OBRA-90, and it cor- 
rected them through that legislation. 

I have received a good d^ of information sugg^ing many flaws 
in the ability to benefit testing requirements, particularly the 
Spanish t^ approved by the Department of Education. It makes 
one wonder from time to time if anyone over there spraks Spanish. 

I would like to introdu^ 1^. Brown, the Division uhair for Com- 
munications at the El Paso Community College. I would tell you, 
first of all, it is a multi-campus school of 17,000 plus students, 
wh<»e student population is 82 percent minority, and primarily 
Hispanic. He is a respected educator who has over 17 years of 
higher education experience at the college, as well as at Arizona 
State University. He received his Ph.D. from New Mexico State 
Univereity in Educational Administration and Organizational Com- 
munication. 

More importantly about Dr. Brown, though, is that he is deeply 
concerned about the well-being of our Nation's students. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Andrews. Thank you very much, Mr. Coleman. 
Welcome, Dr. Brown, 

STATEMENT OF DENNIS BROWN, DIVISION CHAIR, COMMUNICA- 
TIONS. EL PASO COMMUNITY COLLEGE, EL PASO, TEXAS 

Mr. Brown. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Andrews, members of the House Subcommittee on 
Postsecondary Education and Representative Ron Coleman, I want 
to b^in by thanking you for allowing me to be here tod^ and 
share with you some testimony regarding the ability to benent leg- 
islation. I would ask that my entire written statement be included 
in the record. 

Mr. Andrews. Without objection. 

Mr. Brown. Thank you- 

As an administrator from a community college, which has a mi- 
nority population of over 82 percent, mcwt of those being Hispanic 
students, I come today to snare some grave concerns with you 
about the legislation, concerns that are also shared by a number of 
institutions similar to ours. 

Two of the greatest barriers that students, particularly minority 
students face when they enter higher educational institutions are 
language proficiency and socioeconomic status. Though institutions 
of higher education* in general* are experiencing a great influx in 
minority students, it is the community coU^es of the Nation which 
are serving the lai^^est number of the minority population. 

The issue we are addressing here today is a Catch-22. The Catch 
22 is this: The native English sp^iking student needs language 
training in order to be successive in higher ^ucation courses of 
study. On the other hand* the ability to benefit l^islation is going 
to prohibit a number of students well deserving* qualified students 
from participating in this higher education. 

Data analyzed for the spring 1990 semester at El Pasc Communi- 
ty College revealed that from the graduating cla^ that May^ 10 
percent of those students were former English as a Second Lan* 
guage students. Another revealing statistic: 70 percent of the stu- 
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dents who pursue coursework in occupational or transferred 
(purser of study passed those courses and received college credit. 
Hie ESL students not only do as well as ^e native speakers, but in 
fact, many of them do even better than the native English speak- 
ers. 

The recent legislation requiring t^ing to determine ability to 
benefit will most certainly impede access and succe^ to these mi- 
noribr students and higher education. The discriminatory nature of 
this legislation lies in the requirement that students must pass a 
multiple choice test as a prerequisite to enrollment and also the re- 
ceipt of Title rV funds and financial aid support 

Minority students typitmlly do not do as well on standardized 
tests as the migori^ of the population. The use of a single meas- 
ure — in this case, a paper-pencil test, to determine enrollment in 
higher edu<»tion courses, hias not even been validated. In fact, the 
National Center for Open and Fair Testing reported that the Edu- 
cational Toting Service, the Collie Board and other testing com- 
panies do not even recommend that their be used to determine 
if the student is ready for enrollment in higher educational institu- 
tions. 

During the colloquy between Representative Ford and Miller, 
Representative Ford mdicated that— and I quote— "Passing scores 
should be based on validity, relicdbility and predictiveness of the ex- 
amination for students with similar characteristics." If, in fact, the 
predictability of the tests to determine ability to benefit could be 
validated, we would have Iras concern with thi^ requirement in the 
l^^ation. However, it is highly unlikely that any reputable test- 
ing company would make such a claim. Certainly, none has done so 
to date. 

Additionally, it is unlikely that any trating company or research 
agency has compiled sufficient data to link their test results, their 
test scores to the ability to benefit from a postsecondary education. 
Moreover, multiple choice tests have several problems, two in par- 
ticular. The cut-off scores are arbitrary by nature. Secondly, the 
culturally bound nature of tests makes cut-off scores totally unfair. 
The short-sightedness of thb legislation is evidence for an insignifi- 
cant savings now in dollars m<wt certainly will be far outweighed 
later in overwhelming welfare expenditures for these students 
later. 

The community college is a uniquely American concept. For 
years, it has provided instruction to these students and has experi- 
enced a high rate of success throughout the Nation. The account- 
ability for serving these students lies with local governing boards, 
State agencies and r^onal accrediting associations. On behalf of 
these students, I am appealing to this committee to take a proac- 
tive role in changing this Illation. Without change, not only will 
minority student enrollments be set l»ck over 30 years, but also, 
effectively, we are barring these students from higher education. 

In January of 1991, the American Council on Education recorded 
in their 9th Annual Report on Minorities in Higher Education that 
Hispanics are, "grossly under-represented at every rung of the edu- 
cation ladder." The ability to benefit legislation will surely in- 
crease this under-representation. 
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Included in this written testimony are four case histories. Two of 
these case historic are suo^^s stories of English as a Second Lan- 
guage students at El Paso Conuounity College. Caught in the tran- 
sition between two languages, th^ students could ha^^ fallen 
victim to the ability to Benefit trating. Fortunately, they were al- 
lowed to enroll They were asses^. They were counseled, and they 
were advised. And thev succeeded, 

Hie other two case histories reflect adults who aspired to attend 
El Paso Community College and in all likelihood, would have seen 
the same success as Maria del Consuelo, Martina and Jose Armen- 
dariz. Unfortunately, they did not meet the aihitrary testing re* 
quirements of the Department of Education this past January and 
were prohibited from enrolling in the college. They had limited 
educational background and little or no English proficiency, but 
they had the potential to succeed in pc^tsecondary CNiucation. 

What is the solution? We would ask this committee to reinstate 
the previous r^^lations which allow community colleges to araess, 
council, advise and prescriptively remediate ability to benefit stu- 
dents. Current Title IV financial aid guidelines allow 30 credit 
hours of remediation for English speaking students and a reasona- 
ble time for the non-native speaker to pursue English language 
proficiency. We are well aware that not every student can and 
should be served in this manner. However, when deemed ready by 
a community college, collqge or university for pursuit of higher 
education, they should be granted this access. 

Congressman Coleman's bill, H.R. 553 would allow community 
colleges to use their profe^ional judgment in assessing student po- 
tential by returning to the previous ability to benefit regulations. 

In clraing, El Paso (immunity College would like to commend 
the efforts of Congre^ and the Department of Education in reduc- 
ing student loan default rates and other Title IV abuses. Increasing 
the level of education of low income minority students must in- 
clude the broader picture of getting the student into college so that 
they can be successful, they am be productive tax-paying citizens. 

Lyndon Baines Johnson, author of Chapter 1 reforms, once said, 
''Education was the great equalizer of a free people.'' 

Mandatory testing is an arbitrary and capricious means, if not 
un*American, of barring people with greatest need or arc^ to this 
great equalizer. 

I would like to thank the committee for allowing me to present 
the t^timony today. I would also like to ask that the testimony 
from the National Center for Fair and Open Testing also be includ- 
ed in the record. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my testimony this morning. 

Mr. Andrews. Dr. Brown, thank you. Without objection, your re- 
quest will be consented to. 

[The prepared statements of Dennis Brown and the National 
Center for Fair and Open Testing follow:} 
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Cha 1 nan Ford , MaaMrs of tha Rmiaa Subcimittaa on 
Poataaoondary Education^ Rapwwantativa Ron ColaMn, lat m l>agin 
by thanXing aach of you for thm c^ortunity to addraaa thim 
Ccnaittaa today, I would aak tliat ay antira writtan atatasant 
appaar in tha record. Aa an adainiatrator from a coaminity collaga 
vhoae atudont population is 82% Minority, priaarily Hiapanic, I aa 
hera today to share vith you tha grava concema EI Paao Coawunity 
Collaga and institutions liXa ours have regarding the recent 
legislation on Ability to Benefit. 

TWO of the greatest barriera to the auccesa of minority 
students in higher education are socio-econonic status and language 
proficiency. Though institutions of higher education in general 
are experiencing a great influx of minority atudenta, community 
colleges, with their open door policies and at-risk student focus, 
aerve by far the largest nuxabers of minority students. 

The issue we are addressing today. Ability to Benefit, is a 
Catch 22. The Catch 22 is that the non-native English speaker 
needs language training to enable hin/her to successfully pursue a 
college course of study r however, the ability to benefit 
legislation will bar these students from obtaining federal 
financial support* Olie consequence of this is that low income 
minority students will effectively be denied access to higher 
education. 

In the twenty years that El Paso Community College has been 
educating minority adults who lack English proficiency, thousands 
of students have entered thm inatitution in search of a brighter 
future through the pursuit of marketable job skills and an 
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•ducation traMf*rabl« to a unlvanity or coXlog«. in 1979 thm 
Collage a99rMsiv«ly reaearcliaclf daaignad, and iiq^lnontad u 
coaprahanaiva tranaitionaX prograa of aacond<*lan9ua9a'-davalopMnt 
tliat vould taKa tha studant trem hia/har currant Ei^liah lang^aga 
proficiancy to an advancad ataga of raading, vriting, apaaking, and 
liataning at tha coliaga laval. Aa aducatora, and apacifically aa 
aducatora daaling with at-riak ainority atudanta, va Xnow tha 
conaaquancaa that raault vhsn atudanta without aufficiant baaic 
axilla to raad tha taxts, t#rita tha papars and apaak tha vocabulary 
antar coliaga and puraua coliaga laval acadaaic or vocational 
prograsa of atudy. Ragardlaaa of vhathar tha atudant*a nativa 
languaga ia English, thay will not achiava succasa unlaaa they can 
fully participate in aach and avary communication axpari«nca. 

our transitional Engliah aa a Sacond Languaga Prograa ia 
diractad to thia and, naaaly tha succasaful collation of an 
occupational or tranafar prograa of atudy. Aa a way for ainority 
atudanta to achiava auccaas, this prograa currantly providaa ovar 
3^000 lat^aga divaraa atudanta vith tha critical toola naadad to 
coqiata vith nr a Engliah'-apaaXing atudanta in a daaanding, 
highly aophiaticatad, coaplax, and avar-changing aducational 
anvironaant. 

Data analyzed for Spring 1990 ravaalad that lot of £1 Paao 
Coaaunity coliaga 'a graduates vara foraar Engliah as a sacond 
Languaga (ESL) atudanta. Another revealing atatiatic ahowa ia that 
over 70% of tha BSL atudanta enrolled in collage*laval occupational 
and acadaaic couraaa actually racaivad credit for those courses* 
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Ind«p«ndttnt dapartMntal assftsnant of parfonanca at tha and of a 
oouraa ahom that SSL atudanta aa a group have a greater than 90% 
paaa rata in Mat lavaXa* BSt atudarita not only do aa veil aa 
native apeakera, but in aoM inatancea do mch better* 

The recent federal legialation requiring teating to deteraine 
ability to benefit vill eoat certainly inpede the aucceaa of 
ninority studenta* Briefly stated, thia new legialation requires 
students vithout a high school diplosa or GEO who are seeking Title 
IV financial aid funds to paas a Oepartaent of Education approved 
test prior to enrol Imnt in courses in postsecondary institutions. 
If this legislation stands, eany deserving minority students will 
find the door to higher education closed. 

The discriainatory nature of this legislation lies in the 
require&ent that students must pass a multiple-choice test as a 
prerequisite to enrollment and Title IV aupport* Minority 
Btudenta, vho typically do not perform well on standardized tests, 
will be excluded from postsecondary education in higher numbers 
than the majority population* The use of a single measure, in this 
case a paper*pencil teat, to determine enrollment in higher 
education courses has not been validated. In fact, the National 
Center for Fair and Open Testing in Cambridge, Naaaachusetta 
reported that most of the major teating companies, such as the 
Educational Testing Service and the College Board, discourage the 
uae of a aingle meaaure, as in one test, to deteraine access to 
higher educationp For minority students this legislation closes 
off a heretofore viable avenue, community colleges, for gaining job 
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training and transfer education. At-riak minority students, who up 
to this tiaa have been effectively educated and trained by 
cosoninity colleges, will find thenaelves without a place to acquire 
thie education and training. For aost such students, the comsunity 
college is the only econoxically reasonable option* 

During the colloquy between Representatives Ford and Miller, 
Representative Ford indicated that *passii^ scores should be based 
on validity, reliability, and predictiveness of the examination for 
students with similar characteristics,* If. in, fact the 
predictability of the tests to detenaine ability to benefit ccnild 
be validated, there sight be less concern about using a test for 
such a purpose. It is highly unliJcely that any reputable testing 
company would make such a claim. Certainly, none has tetore. 
Additionally, it is unlikely that any testing company or research 
agency has compiled sufficient data to link a given test to 
predicting ability to benefit, Compoiinding this is the desire to 
match passing scores to student and program characteristics. Even 
psychometrists would concur that this is a montimental, if not 
insurmountable, task* 

Horeover, multiple-choice tests have several problems. Two 
critical concerns, noted by the National Center for Fair and Open 
TestiiYg, are these: 

1. gi it^off STO r^K are arbitrarv bv nature. According to the 
National Commission O; Testing and Public Policy, a Ford 
Foundation-funded blue-ribbon panel which recently 
completed a three-year study on the impact of testing in 
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schools and vorX places, cut scores exhibit the following 
pitfall: 

[they have] no scientific basis analogous to that 
underlying 32 degrees Fahrenheit on the te^^ratura 
scale, and no i^ysical basis analogous to a cutoff 
score of 20/250 on the scale of visual ai^ity used 
to define legal blindness. Other cut-scores used 
in public policy such as speed livits^ a^r 
pollution standards, and tax brackets are also 
arbitrary. Hovever, they do not go Into effect 
without extensive public hearings r debate and 
legislative action. 

2. The cultur ally-bound nature of tasta aakes cut-off scores 

unS^Xc* Differences in group performance on tests are 

the result both of an inequitable educational system and 

of the culture bound nature of such tests, vhich^ the 

National Comnission says« ^almost always reflect the 

dOBinant or * national' culture ii: both form and content." 

As an indication of the unfairness of such tests r 

majority ami minority caiklidates in fact demonstrate 

relatively small differences en actual performance, and 

females actually outperform males in college. Test 

coaching, which many studies have shown to be effective , 

adds an income-related bias to multiple-choice tests: 

those who can afford it can, in effect, "buy* an 

advantage « 

Those of us who work with these students see their faces, see 
their hopes aiul aspirations. Know that we are not talking about 
dollars and cents, but about real people-people who need and 
deserve a chance. The shortsightedness of this legislation is 
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«yi<l«nt« for an iMlgniticmt mvIi^s now will b« far outmighvd by 
DvarwholBlng wolfare axpanditurea latar. Tasting for anrollMnt 
and financial aid ia a poorly-vailad attaapt to diacriainata 
against, to sxcluda, and to pravant a group of Asaricana from 
improving thair laval of aducation. 

Zn 1986 thia nation opanad its doors to larga numbars of 
Kaxican inoigrants through the Aanasty PrograSp The nation now 
appaars to hava ranogad on tha promiaas Mda to those it granted 
aanaaty with implasantation of tha Ability to Benefit legislation* 
The education agenda for the 21st century must be to educate and 
train these new members of our proud nation of isunigrants. 
However, restricting access to higher education simply on the basis 
of a single test score is extremely narrow-sinded and invalid. It 
is particularly Un-American to those students whose colleges have 
assessed thes as having the potential to successfully pursue a 
college education. Th& community college, a uniquely American 
concept r for years has provided instruction to these students and 
experienced a high rate of success « The accountability of 
performance is assured through local governing boards, state 
agencies am regional accrediting associations. 

On behalf of these students, I am appealing to this committee 
to take a proactive role in changing this legislation^ without 
changes, not only will minority student enrollmnt in higher 
education be set back 30 years r but minority students will be 
effectively barred* in January 1991, the American Council on 
Education reported in the Ninth Annual Rapoy^ on winoyitiea ip 
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nitfitmr MucAtion that Hii^RMlM mrm "frouly und«rrsprM«nt«d at 
«v«ry rung of tha aducation laddar." In fact, tHa raport ravaalad 
tliat high acliool graduation rataa for Hispanica hava dacraaaed f ro« 
62.8% in 1985 to 56% in 1989. If thia ia a trand, than avar 
graatar niuibara of Hiapanic atudanta will ha raquirad to paaa a 
taat juat to gain accaaa to highar aducation. BlacX AMricana ara 
raportad to hava only alight ly hattar high achool coaplation rataa « 
Evan aora discouraging ia that only 16.1% of Hispanica 18 to 24 
yaara old vara anrollad in collaga. < Tha Ability to Benefit 
legislation will auraly reduce this nunbar further. 

The recently passed Technical AmeiKSaent (H.R. 1285} corrected 
SOBS of the critical probleas vith the legislation: determining 
institutional eligibility for Title iv fiinds, testing only 
financial aid recipients without a high school diploma or GEO, and 
delaying the effective date of Ability to Benefit legislation. 
Hovever, tvo of the fundaaental concerns with the Ability to 
Benefit legislation aust still be addreaaed. I^ase concerns are 
the use of testing as the single aeasure of preparedness to pursue 
a postsecondary education and the discrieinatory nature of the law 
which now iaposes testing on those st\tdent8 with the lowest incomes 
(demographics will show that ainority populations will make up a 
significant portion of those tested). This double standard, *'if 
you have money you have access, and if you do not, you are denied 
access,*" is unacceptable* 

During the presentation of the Higher Education Technical 
Amendment of 1991 to the House of Hepresentatives^ the Honorable 
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mil las Ford thanksd both R«prw«ntativu Coloan ai^ Millar for 
highlighting ""tha problaaa with raspect to aducational 
opportunitiaa for ability to banafit atudants craatad by laat 
yaar'a rMonciliation bill."* Rapraaantativa Ford ftirthar atatad 
that tha idaaa containad in thaaa two billa "cartainly have our 
attantion and sarit vary aarioua conaidaration aa a part of our 
highar education authorisation*** tfa thank Rapraaantativea ford, 
Colasan, and Miliar^ and tha Subcovnittaa on Poataacondary 
Education for craatir^ thia fonn for open debate. 

Included in thia written teatiaony are four caee histories 
(Exhibita A throiigh D) . Two of the case hiatoriaa {Exhibits A and 
B; describe the persavarance/ conitoentf and sacrifice of two £1 
Paao ConiBunity College graduatea 1^0 have ahown that limited 
En«*lish proficient ainority students^ given the opportunity and 
financial support, can succeed. Caught in tha transition between 
two lai^uagaa, these studenta could have fallen victia to the 
ability to benefit teating. Fortunately^ they were allowed to 
enroll on the baaia of aaaeeaBent, counseling, and advising. 

The other two case histories (Exhibits C and D) reflect adults 
who aapired to attend El Paso Conaunity College, and in all 
likelihood would have aeen siailar success as Maria del Consuelo 
Martinez and Joae Araendarix. Unfortunately, they did not aeet the 
arbitrary taating reguiraaants of the Departaent of Education* 
Hiey too were caught in the dileaaa of naving a limited educational 
background and little or no Engliah proficiency* Lnder these 
circuaatancea^ it ia difficult to expect atudants to perfora at the 
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l«v«l 8p«ci£i«d by th« DspartMnt of Education, cos^pounding this 

•ituation an ttim praaaura and anxiaty aaMciatad vith thm 

Btudant*a knowing that if ha/sha doaa not paaa tha taat, his/har 

draaM of a highar aducation hava com to a acraaching halt. 

Thia aituation ia particularly unnarving for high achool 

dropouta vho look to tha coaaunity collaga aa thair aacond chanca. 

An aditorial appaaring in tha Fabruary 4^ 1991 adition of comunitv 

collaaa i>— k obaarv^ that tha conaunity collaga ia tha comaratona 

of a raacua natvork for at*-riak atudanta* 

An avan graatar loaa [froa Ability to Banafit taating] would 
ba tha largaly unracognicad raacua natwork i^ich haa avolvad 
ovar tha laat 20 yaara to racaptura thoaa adulta who **fall 
out" of tha traditional achool ing ayatas bafora racalving a 
aacondary diploaa. At tha vary haart of thia natwork haa baan 
tha conunity collaga« fad by vocational rahabilitation 
officaa, priaona, atata aiq^l^aant davalq^nt officaai and 
varioua coaaunity organizationa. Each of thaaa aganciaa and 
inatitutiona, whila aarving radically diffarant cliantalaa, 
haa baan abla to utilisa cc»unity collaga aducational 
program to racaptura imcradantialad adulta and aquip thaa 
with tha akilla aiKS training praraquiaita to "information aga" 
aaqploymnt. In aany parta of tha nation » tha naad for thia 
nontraditional natwork ia graatar than gararally raalizad. 
Attainaant of a aacondary diploaa ia far fro« univaraal* In 
aoM largs aatr^litan ragiona, fully a third of all adulta 
lack a high achool diplot^» Minority attrition rataa (racant 
data indicata that 69% pareant of Datroit^a black aalaa drop 
out of high achool) auggaat that littla iaprovaaant in tha 
aituation can ba asqpactad in tha naar futura* 

What ia tha aolution? Urn would aak tha Coaaittaa to rainstata 

tha pravioua ragulationa which allowad coaaunity collagaa to aasaaa 

(critarion-raf arancad an4/or diagnoatic saaauraa) , counaalr adviaa, 

and praacriptivaly raa^iata atudanta. Ability to banafit ia baat 

maaaurad by examining a variety of factora, including pravioua 

education^ aaaaaasant raaulta^ activation, and lifa axpariancaa. 

It ia tha job of tha aaqparta, in thia caaa tha aducatora, to natch 
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Mch stttdmt to skill Imnl and ability* Currant Titla ZV 
financial aid guidalinas allev 30 cradit iKmn of raMdiation for 
Sngliati apaaking studanta and a raaaonabla tiaa for non-nativa 
•paakara to loam Snglioh. Wa ara wall avara tliat not avary otudant 
can or ahould hm aarvad tliroiigh thaaa tvo options; bovavor, thosa 
daaaad raady toy collaga ahould ba grantad aecaaa. 

Congraaaaan Cola»an«s bill (H.R. 553) would allow cMaunity 
collagaa to uaa thair profaaaional judgsant in aaaasaing atudant 
potantial by ratuming to tha pravioua Ability to Banafit 
ragulationa* £1 Paao Comunity Collaga which aarvos an 831 low 
incooia ainority adult p^ulatim along with our aiatar collagaa 
aarving a aiailar population wiah to axpraaa our appreciation to 
tha Honorabla Hon Colaaan for hia af forta in providing aqual access 
to highar aducation for all Aaarican citisans. 

By contrast, Chaatar Finn, Jr., forsar Assistant Sacretary 
of Education, racantly wrota in a Haw VorK Tl»s sditorial (May 18, 
19fl) that "tough tasts will aid ainority atudanta*" I taka 
axcaptipn to his stataaant. Mr. Finn contain that high school 
studanta hava no incantiva 'for buelclii^ down to laam.'' His 
solution is to iaposa naw national taata and mka col'ega adaission 
raquiraaants toughar. Nr. Finn concludas that this will rasult in 
"young Asaricana who ara schoolad to mrld stamSards as provad by 
taat raaults*" Than and only than, ha auggaata, will studanta taXa 
laaming sarioualy. «a ara to baliava that thia « buckling down' 
bahavior will eoincidantally raduca tha soaring dropout rata of 
ainoritiaa. Thia tough tast aantality will do littla aora than 
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incrMM t«8tin9 cospftny tuvMUM and causa many studanta who do 
not taat wall to giv* up. 

X as afraid, homvar, tfcat vhat vill rasult is in fact tha 
avolution of an aXitist educational systaa. In all likallhood, 
Bora, ratbar thnp tmmt, studants vill ba daparting froa hiqh 
school without a diploaa. Ho ona objacts to vorld-clasc standards 
or intallactual coiE^titivanass. Tha fallacy of Kr. Finn's 
raasoning lios in tha assuiqition that highar standards will also 
t.ranslat« into battar schools, battar MthodologiaSi batter 
Mtarials, battar tsachars^ and battar social prograas to deal with 
tha syriad of problaaa fac^ daily by low-incoae minority 
populations. Achieving these ends require additional funding, but 
in recent years new dollars have not been easy to cose by« 

As any cosaunity college educator can tell you, at-risk higher 
education students do not coae to college with a lack of desire or 
Botivation. In fact, it is this desire and wtivation that drives 
thea to successfully coaplete their studies. 

Using a natimal test, probably aultiple^oice, to determine 
college adaission for all students is a step backward* Let us 
instead look at ways to ii^rove our instructional delivery systaas 
in and give the teacher the tools, time and environment 

necessary to produce Mr. Pinn^s world class results. All too 
often, we forget that i^en we ccmpare the {Mrforaance of our 
students to those of students In other countries, wm are. In fact, 
coaparlng the perforaance of oXi of our studants, not a ssleot few. 
Very tew countries provide, by law, the saae kind of access the 
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Onittttf StatM is fasous for and rightfully proud of. 

Thar* im no question that our ^uoatlonal systm needs help* 
It needs help to educate all of our students. Hovever, I would 
strongly caution against universal testing as a solution to all of 
the system's ills. 

El Paso coDminity College COTsends the efforts of Congress end 
the Departsent of Education to reduce the student loan default 
rates and other Title IV abuses. Increasing the level of education 
of low income minority students Mist include the broader picture of 
getting the student into college so the success rate can rise. 
Lyndon Baines Johnson^ the author of Chapter 1 reforms in public 
schools^ once said that ^'Education was the great equalizer of a 
free people.^ Mandatory testing is an arbitrary and capricious 
means^ if not Un-American/ of barring people with greatest need 
from access to this great equalizer. I would like to thank the 
Committee for allowing me to present this testimony today. Mr. 
Chairman^ this concludes my testimony this morning. 
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Joss Are5«ndari« 



h van who grew up in a ifaxican vlllaga 
vith no schools was a finalist In ths 
Machar of tha Yaar avant si^nsorad by 
tha council of Qiiaf Stata School 
Officars, which annually honors ona of 
tha nation ' a top taachars^ Josa 
Arsandaris , a taachar at Chaparral 
Elmantary School, Cadsdan, and a sa^>ar 
of KEA^Nav Mxico, was ona of four 
finalists for tiia homsr. wea Advoc^ tfr 
vol. 14 HO. 5 Fafaruary, 1986* 

Josa Arsandariz travalad a long and oftan 
winding road laading to this national 
racognition. Aa a graduata of £1 Paso 
conunity collage ai^ a forsar atudant in the 
English aa a Sacond Languaga Prograa, Mr- Armndariz haa indaed 
coaa a long way froai tha smII aountain farming cowmnlty of El 
Forvenir da Caspaaiiw, C^iihuahua^ Kaxico. 

Mr. ArsaiKlaris casa to tha Dnitad Statas aa a sigrant worker 
in 1961. Ha also held jobs aa a truck driver for a fumiture atore 
in El Paso and worked aa an auto aachanic in California. He began 
to etudy English and whan he aarri^t he began attending clasaea at 
81 Paso Cosmnity Collags* *X*vs always wanted to help other 
people laam,* he says by way of explaining that he becaaa a tutor 
at tha college* Re received an associate degree in ai^lied 
sciences (refrigeration/air conditioning) ami a second associate 
degree in education* He subsequently attended tiew Mexico state 
University in I«s Cnices where tm received his Bachelor of Science 
in Education with a specialty in Spanish in 197S. Recently he 
received a Mastsr's degree from tha University of Texas fit £1 Paso. 

His teaching career began aa a bilingual apecialist in 
cadadanr Mew Mexico working with rigrant children. A teacher for 
twelve years, Jose Arvendaris is M^ing up for lost ti»e. He not 
only teaches slsMntary sctool students at chaparral « but in tha 
evening he teaches English as a Second Language to adults at El 
Paso cosBunity college. His efforts in ths teaching arena brought 
his honors as the Mew Mexico Adult Educator of the Year in 1984 and 
Mew Mexico Teacher of the Year in 1985. 

Once in the United Statee, t foresaw the many oj^rtunities 
provided for education in this country. Z began to work and study 
during whatever spare tiae I had. Hi^t classes havs been part of 
sy daily schsdule since then. All ey ef forte heve been rewarded 
with satisfaction. 

The federal financial aid case in handy to begin sy formal 
higher education* My wife ar^ children provided faeilial aupport, 
which kept se going. Me raised six children and kept up with our 
education* 
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Exhibit B 



Haria dml ConsuaXo Nartinex 



Maria dal Conaualo (Chalo) 
Martiras startiKl attandin^ £i Paao 
CoBBunity Collaga in January 1988. 
Aftar talcing thm nacaaaary 
pXacaaant taata, aha vaa piacad in 
tha third laval of esl. Sha vaa 
vary auccaaafuX and achiavad high 
acoraa during this aanatar ai^ aa 
a raault of thia, Alica viaa, ESL 
Inatructor, raccnmndad that aha 
atart taking caraar couraaa and 
that aha sight bm intaraatod in 
taking a craputar couraa. 



Chelo Btartad in the first course in tha infonsation 
Procaaaing aajor with Sumar Saaaion X, 1988. she hecase 
intaraatad in studying coa^tara and continued in the information 
Procaaaing Diaciplina until aha co^latad a cartificate program in 
Spring^ 199D and an Aaaociata of AppXiad Sciance Dagrae in 
Inforution Procaaaing in Pail, X990« sha ia praaantXy pursuing a 
second aaaociatea degree in office Administration and a second 
certificate in Accounting in which aha onXy Xacks two courses and 
four courses respect ivaXy, 

Hone of thaaa acco^X iahsants ware easy for Chelo to achieve* 
She started her studies with many concerns which tested her 
determination every atep of the way. She first had to master the 
English language, re-enter the educational arena after a long 
abaence, and meet personal chaXXengas which at tiaes couXd have 
prevented her from meeting her educationaX goaXs. Soon aftar 
enroXXing at BX Paso Community CoXXege^ she underwent a divorce, 
incurred drastic financiaX burdens , and had to raise her three 
chiXdren on her own* At times parsons X probXams became so 
overvheXming that ChaXo was very cXoae to quitting her etudies* 
She states that onXy tha drive and motivation she was receiving 
from her ikiatructora aXong with her own desire to compXete her 
program of study, kept her goit^« 

She also indicates that not onXy waa her Xifa changed due to 
this experience, but so were the Xivas of her three chiXdren. Her 
two sons, aged X4 and X2^ and her daughter, age 9, have been able 
to ass thsir mothsr's added confidant and determination aral to aet 
aimiXar goaXa. Thia ia yet mora proof that %re in education touch 
not onXy the PRESENT but aXao the FUTITHE. Through Haria deX 
ConaueXo Hartines* experience at EX Paso community CoXXega, a totaX 
of four Xivea were aXtered and four aeta of dreama and aspirations 
were enhance. 
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SxHibit C 



Javlttr zmnqozm 
(translated in his ovn wrda) 



My nwm is Javisr 2«r&90s«, z as 23 ysars old* I livs with 
■y pwiitfl. Urn havs livsd in Bl taso for thrwa ysars. it has boan 
vary difficult finding sm^loywnt for sy wothar and ay hrott«ar 
heoauaa m do not knov fingliali and hava lialtad jcai> skills. Thvs, 
vs daoidad va would com to Bl Awo Cnminity colloga to laam 
Sngliah aii4 gat a^ployaant akilla. 

Whan va atartad our adaissions procass, va vara instructad to 
taka tha Ability to Banafit axaa in ordar to got financial aid 
bacauaa m did not hava a 6BD or hi^ school diplna. lOian va 
laamad va had not pasaad tha tMt, mra vary disa^peintad at^ 
did not knov %^t to do. Wa wars givan an appointaant to an 
Intaxvantion oriantation« Thara tha studant aasistsnt spoka to 
aach of ua alona ami va vara givan a rafarral to ALPHA, anothar 
progras vithln tho collaga. My sothar ai^ t Mda our appointaant 
vith tho ALTOA rapraaantativa arul nov va ara avaiting Privata 
Industry Council sponsorship to antar AXJflA* 

Msantisa, va continua to March for vork. Ny brothar vas 
fortunata bacausa his a^ployar paid his tuition to antar this 
sunar* Onca again« bacausa of this lav va did not com to schools 
It vas vary disappointing and frustrating to us bacausa va had 
lookad forvord to antarif^ Bl Paso Cosminity Collago« 
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PRUBBA XNSmJNEMTAL C 



Javier Zarftgosa 
(con sua prc^rias |>alab)caa) 



Mi nMbro a« Javi«r Zaragosa* Tango 23 anoa da adad* vivo 
con aia padras. Hasoa vlvido an El Pa^o :'uranta 3 anoa. Ha aido 
Buy diflcil ancontrar axplao para af, ai udra y «i haraano porqua 
no a aJ baa oa ingi^ y tanaaos daatrasaa da trabajo liaitadaa* lH>r lo 
tanto, dacidiwa gua vandriaaoa a SI Paao Co»unity Collaga para 
aprandar Ingiaa y adguirir daatraaaa da trabajo* 

cuando iniciaroa al procaao da adaiaion, racibinoa 
inatruecionaa da toaar al axaaan da Habilidad para Benaficiarsa 
para podar racibir ayuda financiara, progua no taniaaoa GED ni 
diploaa da praparator i*^ • Cuando aupiaoa gua no habiaaoa paaado al 
aseaaan^ noa daailuaionam**^ auclio y no aabiaaoa gua bacar. Entonpas 
noa diaron una cita para una Oriantacion da Intarvancion. Ahi al 
aaiatanta da aatudiantaa habl^ a aolaa con cada uno da noaotroa y 
aa noa dio una rafarancia para acudir a ALPHA, otro prograaa dantro 
dal colagio. Hi aadra y yo Ulciaoa una cita con al rapraaantanta 
da ALPHA y ahora aataaoa aaparando al patrocinio dal Private 
Induatry Council para antrar a ALPHA. Mientraa tanto, aaguiaoa 
J^acando trabajo. Hi haraano fua afortunado porqua au patron pago 
au colagiatura para qua antrara aata varano* Una vaz i&aa, dabido 
a aata lay, no vaniaos a la aacuala^ ^Fua suy dacapcionante y 
fmatranta para noaotroa porqua noa habiaaoa hacho la iluaion de 
antrar a £1 Paso Coaaunity collaga. 
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Smia Contnras 
(txranslatsd in har own vords) 



Ny naM is Sonia Cmtnraa* I aa 33 yaan old. X as aarriad 
and hava ttaraa childran, agM 13, ii« and 7. Onca sy aon antarad 
kindargartanf I tecidad X vould 90 to acliool. X hava baan 
attandlng tha Yalata Xndapantent School Oiatriot Adult Laarning 
Cantar for tlia paat niiw amtha* X daoidad X vantad to mmm to 
BPCC. X atartad my adaiaaioou prooaaa* X vaa qivmn iratructiona 
to talca tha Ability to Bamfit axaa in orter to raeaiva finmwial 
aid for achool. X did not paaa tha Raading part of tha axaa, X 
had roi^latad nina yaara in Kaxico and hava baon in tha Unitad 
stataa 13 yaara. X fait vary narvoua at tha tiM of tha «xaa. 

Whan X Mt with tha atudant aaaiatant at sy Xntarvantion 
Oriantationr aha informd wm X had to vait tvo BCHitha to taka tha 
axAB again. X fait confidant X could paaa it ami did not vant to 
vait but X vaa told X had to vait. X ma ao vary diaappointad 
bacauaa X vaa looking forvard to antaring sPCC. X vantad to craa 
to EPCC to laam Ei^rXi«h and laam a job aKill ao X can m$mX 
aaployaant. 
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PWTEB^ - I KST RI WEH T A L D 

Sonia omtraras 
(con mum propias palabras) 



Mi mabra mm Smim Contnras. Tango 33 ahoa da adad. Eatov 

SS^' 2r^l£ ^L.? ••cuala, to haMa aatado aaiatlando a? 
Cantro da Aprandisaja para JU^tM dal Diat-r^^A 

inatniraioiMS d« tour •! wuMn d« Babili<tad para BMMfienp«I 
U^CT^ «• Ifctura dal axaMn. Vo habla taninado 9 anos an itexlea 
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FairTest 



National Center for Fair & Open Testing 



TfsUmonj to tht SiOMommltM on Po^sccootf»7 Educstkm: 



Tb« National Ccntar fir Fair & O^^n T«stifig*9 rctw fiv tlic rNord 
on AlMy to Bcttcftt Tcstiog 



Jim 5, 1991 



The NaiumaJ Cenm for Fair & Open Ttsdn$ (FairTcsi) is a nonjntrfll organiiation 
devoted to stopptng the overuse erai miiuse of miatiple-^hoice cesctng tnd asmiog ^ icsts 
m fair, open and eduaim»iaUy*sound. As the le^iiny fitsiing reftffm organizatkm in the 
counny, FwTest urges Omgress to pau legUlation ihai would eitho- repeal or s»taannaUy 
bxiiadcn Ability to Beoefu lestini requiiements. Such provisions constiiutr an improper use 
of tests even icconQng to guiitelines fiorth by testmakers, Furthemtore, many tests have 
been shown to be biased, inaccuraie or irrelevant pmlictors of future behavior, such as 
success in an scademic or training program. 

The six priiKtptes discussed bctew eJiplain why Ability to Bciwfit testing is harmful 
They have been cmiorwd by the NAACP, National Onicr for La Raza. Mexican Anwrican 
Legal Defense and E<&JcanonaI Fund, Pueru> Rican Legal Defense ami Education Fuml. and 
Center fw Wonwn Policy Studies, 

Bodi the bills under consideration today. H.R. 533« sponsored by Representative 
Coleman, and RR. 907, spcmsored by Rcpaesei mtive Miller, appear to mert the criteria laid 
out in the PrifKiples. 



342 Broadway, Cambrtd^. Mas*. 02139^ (617) »M01O FAX (617) 407 2224 r Q 
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Prtedpta for fH^jk^^nakm ^ tbt AbOity to BcncfH dcMt 
Standardized Tesis fai Federal Post^Seomdary Education IH>Ucy 

MBliipfe<iiokse tests st often seen m simple, objective ine^qve^hv wiyi fi> K^ve 
complex prcrttons, sidi ss tu^ indent km defuib ratei ihc ^bm <rf the fMSerti sotem 
Iwa sy:»3n by sotw imscn^aloiit innitnikwi. Bw, Uke tamy leemkigly "etiy' m^m, 
ffltowOy ^nposlng mkhniiin lest mm itaqutonems - "cut-off scores" in » tftoss^ to 
itoxmine a Mdcm*s 'a^Oity fio benefk" finam eto:iak» or to awBiI •«4w^«^Kfrf, csea^ 
more favtons than It sotvesL Socfa aw me irften itoriea aMc «tiAnt« n j y n w»i«i f ^ ^i^^j 
couM i iiqwse itevMiatiDg and TOitoe^ Aodberaisear 
serious pn^tems wiifa mult^te-cMce lesss, tbcy cannot paovide ^miae accovm^jUiy lo the 
U.S, p iAiic. So.inne»dofbeiagaccoimJrt4ciost8to»,sttJdems.«rit^^ii,sdK^ 
become '^accountable'* to a compJeiety um^^utoi toitii^ iodostiy. 



AccoKling lo the Natkmat Commiasxco oo Tcftiflf and mik P(^, a Font ItHmdatkm^ 
toded l^fibboo ymd whidi rece^ comiOeted a Unw-ycar smdy on tbe impw;! of trstins 
in schoc^ and wcskpl^, cut scores baw: * 

w scitntffic toil anahiotu to that underfying 32 ^grtgs Fahnj^ pn tfu 
w^mmre sf^. m> physiaU ^asis awhgims so aaaeffscon <^20a5O 
on scaU visual m:idty us^ to kgai Niminess. (^aascom 
md in pabUc poUcy sack as ^mi Umitt, ^ polh^^m mndards, and tax 
brxKkefs m also ar^trary, Nommr, ^ do not go Uuo i^ wii^ 
mensivt puNk hmsrUtgs, dtim$ and legi^axtvi acdon. 

**Thg inaccuwy ofigts mm mJtyf cs^h^ jroivs w^fidr 

All tots m impiccisc and thus mlsdas^ people, Forexampte, the SAT. a coUeo 

admiwwTO »ft lakCT by nMrty I J mimoii «^ 

pwws. Tlat maws a peiiOT'si^wrted score cooWewiJydiffefi^ 

by68pointsduesotelytPthcjesi*simpreciskw. So. when a cut^rfT score Is wed many 

students who« "true- nrore U above the minimum will, ia fact, score bekmr the cot-off 

because of the test's inaccuracy. Since mlnorittes, women and low-income test-taken on 

avttapj score nearer lo the cut score, tiiese pmips bear ifae brum trf test inaccuiicy. 

*nk€ cuUwvIfy^und na&rt <^tnts maJ^ cuhcffscom affair 

>y^ and die culturally bound nature of such tests, irtdch, the National Omtmiukm says 
ateKW always leHect the dominant or •national' cuimre in both fora and conttwt" TTie &ct' 
that m^oriiy and minority candidates demonstrate reUtively smaD differences on actual 
ptfMmanci. and diat temaks actmlly out-peiform males in coOege. ftmher ilhistnttes die 
ufifamittf of such tests. Test coaching, whfch many studies have shown works, adds an Income- 
related bias to multiple-choke tests: those who can afford it can, in effect. iMiy- an advantage 
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Prifldptel: Tests stoiW new be Bscd ^€ to roai^ 

No test w good owigb to serve w the sde basis for imporom edi«m»al ^^oos, 
Stutons should never be bwred from emtriling in a pm %ccxx^ majtuiiQii or jeceivwg 
finaidiJ aid soWybcwseirffttesi score. Ewn M-matew disixwr^ «ucb iwc onleM it is 
property "valid^'* duu ia, ilwwn » mcasine wbat tt daimi to mcasm wiUj mimmal 
miscUMfteaowi, If tea-maken object » these misuses erf tcsa desjaic inttirai in 
pn?m«ing *c use <^ ihcir products, die ^wcnuneni siwdd cciminly avoid mamlaiing item. 

PHiiciplea: Thegowwiieiitriiouidiiotarwt«de4^a^ 
cnactiiig test score mbttaumi 

Mhoy publk fotff->«ar and cwnmumty cdte^ wetc spccif^aUy created w be accessible to 
tte very pcpuladwis wbich fm» unfaff discriminawHt fiom inuitipte-dKMe tesw: tow-mcomCt 
minority and female studeaa. By imposing arbinwy te^g itqmremcitts. dw FcstertJ 
Mvcntmeni inhibits die ability irf dxw institutions to ftilflB di«r own missiwi. Widiin 
reas(^tabte Umia which ahouW be dcicnnined by accied^g a^ncics - sia»s amJ 
Inwitvtions should be aWe w set flwrlr own acfaniraicms rcquiiemcnts. 

Pr^plt 4: Mulli|de<iioke tests atone are mmttie best way to evaii»te snNknts and progniii» 

Muliiple^hoice tests are a poor yardstick of a student's capacity to bcwfit from post- 
8ccood«y educadoo. They do not measure die abOity » write, use madi or to tsake meaning 
of a text when reading. Nor do these t^ adequately mcasm ddnidrig skills or assess what 
p^^ple can do on leal-woiid tasks. TlMHigh such exams are trfen called "objecovft." die only 
mm subjective elcmem is d»i dscy ait scored by m«:hinc- Eveiydung else dedsk»is about 
what items to incliKlc, vi^t ciwt«itutes d» ''right** answer, and dw wording and cootwit of 
items - is detcnnincd by sub>ctivc human beings, 

Priji€i|tle 5: Federal polky-makers ^loidd irtiUie atid encourage devetoprorat of better 
ways to evaluate student and pfograms 

Multiple indicators sJwuJd always be used to make high stakes decisions. These indicaton 
should be based on ital pctforman<» rndicr dian ie« scores. For example, an assessment of 
students* "ability to benefit'' can be l^sed on whether d»ey are making sadsfactoty progress 
towaid their degrees TBdicr tfian on muJtiplr-choice test scores, likewise, other forms of 
"assessment" should be educationally valuable and done over time, fad>cr than one-shot, timed 
events In addibon. assessment tools. striKrtures and processes should be sensitive to cultural, 
racial, class and gender difference*, ami stoiW build on students* background characteristics 
and $trengd>8 while supporting growdi toward ical educational g<^s. 

Principle 6; Where assesnieDt or t«rtli^ catuioi be shown to be educationally tielpfid. it 
should not be used 

Government shmiW recognize thai mandaad assessments can have powerful, scsnedmes 
unintended, effects oft cumculum and instniction. For cjtample. a student who has completed 
introductory English classes with high grades may be barred from enrolling in upper level 
courses because she has scored below the cut-off on a multiple-choice exam. If dtere is any 
risk of damage from assessnnent. it is better omit»d. 
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Mr. Andrews. Mr. Coleman, do you have anything to add or 
comment on at this time? 

Mr. Ronald Coleman. No, I would be happy to take any evi- 
dence I don't think there is any question. 

When Congressman Henry testified a moment ago about sending 
a message, he said that he was worried about the message we were 
going to send to high school students, I suppose he meant that, in 
other words, we are not necessarily going to encourage completion 
of secondary education. 

But I have to say that I am more concerned about the message 
that we are sending when we deny students even the opportunity 
to receive an education as the result of one test. It kind of reminds 
me of what they used to do in England. They called it the "elevens- 
es. At 11 years old, you had to take an exam. That was your deter- 
inination for the rest of your life. Pretty tough. It seems to me that 
those are the kinds of things that this country would find— this 
nation would find unacceptable. 

I think that these tests—I think, by the way, that Dr. Brown's 
most recent insertion into the record of the statement from an or- 
ganaation of the National Center for Fair and Open Testing, one of 
the hi|fhlights, without any question, has got to be the fact that one 
of their statements says that many public 4 year and community 
colleges were specifically created to be accessible to the very popu- 
lations which face unfair discrimination from that kind of a test- 
low income^inority and female students are the ones who suffer 
the mtmt. They say further by imposing arbitrary requirements, 
J Government inhibits the ability of th^ institutions to 

!ir^!- very mission for which they were created. Within reason- 
able limits. States and institutions should be able to set their own 
admission requirements. Are we so f^rful? Are we so fearful of 
educaUon arid educators and institutions that we have set up in 
our communities and in our States and nationwide, that we are not 
willing to trust their judgment? I mean there is a far better way of 
seeking the obtaining back of funds that were made as parts of 
i-ederal loans. I would suggest that this committee can take a big 
step m that by passing my legislation. I thank the chairman. 

Mr. Andrews. Thank you very much, Mr. Coleman. 

We are next privileged to hear from Dr. David Mertes, who is 
Chancellor of the California Community Colleges in Sacramento, 
California. 

Welcome. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID MERTES. CHANCELLOR. CALIFORNIA 

COMMUNITY COLLEGES. SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
Mr. Mkites. Mr. Andrews, members of the committee, thank you 
very much for permitting me to be here today. I have prepared tes- 
timony that I would ask to be made a part of the record. 
Mr. Andrews. Without objection, so ordered. 
Mr. Mertes, I will make my comments very brief relative to that 
testimony. 

First of all, I would like to point out that I am here representing 
107 community colleges in California. We currently enroll 1.5 bil- 
lions students, a number that is projected to go to 2 million by the 
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turn of the century. At the present time, California enrolls approxi- 
mately 25 percent of all community colleges and students national- 
ly. So this is a very fundamental issue to us. 

When the Department of Education put out its December 19th 
notice implementing the Budget Reconciliation Act of last summer, 
there were two immediate impacte on the students I represent. 
First, with that notice to be effective January 1st, it meant thatwe 
would have to test within a matter of days 100,000 students. That 
was absolutely impossible for us to do. Secondly, it raised a m^or 
philosophical issue in that it was in conflict— that notice was m 
conflict with a' tong-standing philosophy in California that higher 
education should'be' open to every resident. We do that by haying a 
tripartheid public education system— a university, a State universi- 
ty and community colleges. 

Community colleges, which I represent, are charged with the 
function of preparing students for a transfer to the 4 year institu- 
tions; and we are charged also to prepare students for entry-level 
work in vocational education or technical education and to perform 
a growing role of upgrade training for people already employed 
who want to stay at state of the art. We also have a m^or program 
in basic skills to prepare people who need additional work to satis- 
factorily do all of the kinds of college work that is required. 

In California, at the present time, 87 percent of all minority stu- 
dents enrolled in higher education in the State are enrolled m com- 
munity colleges. So we are the primary point of entry for people 
from under-represented groups. I am specifically chained in Cali- 
fornia by the legislature to reach out to populations who represent 
those people from under-represented groups. I am charged to reach 
out to high-risk students. That is a very specific charge. To bnng 
them into the community colleges and to work with them, move 
them into the mainstream programs of transfer and vocational 
education and ultimately to mainstream into the society and the 
economy of the State. 

The issue that is immediately before us is an issue of delault— 
default on loans. I would subscrite to you, ladies and gentlemen, 
that I have two approaches to lowering a default rate. One ap- 
proach that could be used is for Congress to authorize me to only 
give loans to those people who are not at risk— people who can be 
checked out and are likely to repay the loan. If I had that author- 
ity, the default rate could immediately be lowered in California 
and lowered substantially. There would be no problem with that at 
all. At the present time, we give by Federal regulation loans to stu- 
dente coming in as freshmen from backgrounds, whcwe parents 
have probably never been in a bank, could not receive a Master- 
charge or Visa charge if they asked for one. That is a population 
that is very real in our colleges. . , . 

I do not ask for that kind of an approach. To us, financial aid is a 
mechanism by which we reach out to at-risk students and attempt 
to bring them into the mainstream of our economy and our society. 
We have developed an approach that is different than that which 
has been proposed—the approach that has been proposed is one of 
giving a test. On the basis of that test and a single score, determine 
whether the student should be allowed in. 
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Our approach is to admit the student, and then work with that 
student through a whole series of assessment techniques to find the 
classes in which the student will be successive and will be able to 
be retained. We refer to this as the matriculation process which is 
mandated in all 107 of our colleges. We do not oppose testing. We 
simply believe that there are alternative models that are far supe- 
rior to that which has been proposed. 

The model that is in existence in my State— there are seven key 
steps to the model The first is the process of admission, which is 
primarily a process of collecting as much data as possible about the 
student. Secondly, an orientation component where every student 
is required to undei^ orientation to college. 

The third is asse^ment, assessment to determine which classes 
the student can successful at. It is not an open enrollment proc- 
^ to every class in the curriculum. The student is assessed and 
placed in classes where the student has a chance of being success- 
ful. 

The fourth component is the counseling and advisory prc^rams 
that go along with the admission, the orientation and the assess- 
ment activity. 

The fifth step is a follow-up process where the student is fol- 
lowed, and intervention techniques are initiated if the student is 
haying problems. There is a research and evaluation component 
built where the collie is required to keep data on the students 
movement through the matriculation prwras. 

Finally, number seven, a coordination for training component for 
staff at the college. We believe that this approach of admitting the 
student and then finding how that student can be successful and 
working with that student to be successful is a superior approach 
to that of giving a test to determine whether or not the student 
should be allowed to enter the institution at all. 

H.R. 907, authored by Congressman Miller and a large number of 
other representatives, has five key points. I would simply comment 
on those five points. First, it continues the ability to benefit test for 
those institutions who do not have an alternative approach. If the 
institution has no other way of determining ability to benefit, then 
ability to benefit test— as indicated by the Department of Educa- 
tion—is mandated. 

Secondly, the H.R. 907 would r^tore equivalency to grades and 
counseling options for public and non-profit institutions. 

Third, require the Secretaiy of Education to recognize a State-ap- 
proved method for determining ability to benefit. In other words, 
the passage of this bill would permit California to continue with 
the process of admitting the student first and then determining 
through a very elaborate process the ability to benefit student an 
opportunity to be successful. 

Fourth, to clarify that thft ability to benefit determination is ap- 
plicable only to those students applying for financial aid. 

Five, decouple institutional eligibility from the ability to benefit 
section only for public and non-profit institutions to assure that 
these institutions will not lose their Federal educational monies. 
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I would ask of this committee support for H.R. 907. It has broad- 
based support in our State and nationally. I think that passage of 
this bill would send a very important message from Congress to 
lame numbers of people who are coming to us from under-repre- 
sented backgrounds, that their success in college is what we are 
striving for— not an attempt to bar them from the opportunity. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Andrews. 

[The prepared statement of David Mertes follows:] 
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DAVID MERTES 
CHANCEUOR 
CALIFORNIA COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
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Ouinnii] Fold, tod Manhers of Ac Pwtsccoodify EAicatkm Si^KxmnitM: 
1tiwdtyi»foriiiviiiiigi« 

providiog posisecovlaTy wjjinrwMl oppwiuB rt y for tlwsc ^ tevc not cwwl iogii scborf 

dipkioiis, certificate erf 

of Rqvvsemaiive CSeorie Millar's H. R. 907. 

I mn David Malts, Chwcdte erf ihc Cthfamia Ooamamity Colleges, i ^yswn of 107 

pttMk two^ytar, con^Jidicitsivc ci]J^ 

summarize my rtmarits today, imd ask aia^entirrs^^ 

Before I begiJJ , I would 1 ike pefSowOly to extend my thaoks sod ^pfwedttion to Chainnm 
Fflfd, RciJirsenWivc Miller. Rqwesomivc Mitthcw Mirtincr and die octe MOTbm of 
hoih ads Sttbcommitiee and die fWl Cmnmittee. fw yow sensfitve and imRXdiate respoi^ to 
our ropiest for bdp io coprng ^ ^ V^'^ Recoacdisdoo Art provisioii pcrtainmg 
todcreilusrcdtesSiagofcolk^ippUcams, md die Decesnher 19± notice from dK 
Defanmem of Ednctttoo which oat dirsieoed to overturn CaUfmaa's historic open 
do(^ policy, bm plwwl our ccdlcgcs io jeopardy of severe financia) loses. 

The dmely enactmeal of Chainnan Fold's H.R. 1285. die -Htghcr Bducadoo Tcchnial 
AmesidiDems of 199r preservted our ahility lo keep our cdlegcs open to aU who can benefit 
ffom die instniction we offcr. in accwdancc witii die loog-standii* polky tod tndition of die 
Slate of CWforeia, Widioui diose amendmciils, newly 100,000 new sto^^ 
school dif^^mas wuM have hce© potentially haiTed ftoiB admissoo to our colleges. 
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Wbik OK intern ct tfae Bodsa RecoodHalka Aa laovisioa wis commeadabte - rabcins the 
UHwnl 4rf ocaey is stmtett kian (k£ulis - w b^Mw we law devdi^ 80 il^^ 
pnxtsf On is a^ierior to re^iii^ stDdeots w pus a test b onfcr to pnwe tbeir eligibiltty to 
pwtidpKe ba pw ts ec iwfaiy edacMkio «ml to finMirial aid fiopMm. We do not o|ii»se 
lesifa^pw je. hot believe tests sboutd be osed to assess staicBSs' c^nldities and 
•cbkvemems. to be^ tbem set cifaicatiooa] goals, and to racmnmead pbcement in classes and 
pntgnns where tbcy arc most likely to succeed. 

Our missioo to the comimisity od^s indudes leacbiBg am to Ngb^ stialetfs - uoder- 
rejweseiacd minorities, econHnually dtsadvamaged. duse «4» aie poo^ pnpeed and 
Fov^ «Woctiiniiies for thea to bewMne sdf-«rfR(Mm, 

eomribotois to the eMooniic««n4>eii«irftbe State and We believe the model 

we bive developed in tfae Califtnia CStMnmuni^ CcXttges. wiucfa «« call the 'mrMnlmipn 
iy»m. 'is* am effective w^ to help studeias stioxcd by piwii^ positive 
iwniiareaaew and asastance when they need it. fiudents wfao eaabUsb nalistic educational 
and ocoqMtioaal ^oab for themselves, and meet those goals, become eiqitoyable and 
rayloyed, r^ionsible citizens who pay back the public's tovestmoii in their cducatini. 

H.R.907 

lam here today to make a special plea for the enactment of H. R. 907 as pan of the 

reaitthorixed Higbcr Ethicttiao Act of 1963, pvtkiilarly the provisioa whidi allow ttudeus' 

iWli^ to beaefh to be <taemincd an instiiiiiioo itowigh aoessmw 

procwhifes. 'fa acconiaace with fuApoxea as the Slate an agearyol such 

ihaO pitfctibe/ We believe the Secietaiy irf BdBcato shouW be iwjuifed to iecognl» and 

accept the te that a State n>qr develop Its own sya«B for deienninfag students* 

bca^ from the iiwtructioo offimd in its pobltc eoOeges, 

TUs li coBSBttat with ofter teaimooy yoo have heard, as late w last wwk fiom the 
Departmem's Inspector Oeaeial. that 'considBnikJB should be given to 
*aal^ and cottisteotiy apply ad«juate siandaids fcr determiBfa^ th^ 
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^tketfic/' Whik Mr. Tbnisis WIS to tfar stite &c^^ 

pite^ rmmf^f*^ a eqoDy in^k^le to piibtk sysMK of Mjfixt tAtatioa, L €. , 
fftff fcfai g the gtitt^ ptrtir*^ in fsaWi^^ 

H R 9g7 ts nypf«**« »^ the iri^wk Msipimcgt tt> the Sues of the re^wosflriKty for 
Ixovidii^pid^eAntkwfor lUl^ To MOl tl^ respoosiUl^, ttie SiM of 

CiMbraii to ffliHiA w f hn^ ■ cya^ii irf demeKgy aad secoodiry oAicatk». and « (giadri- 

Cd^es, <te Ui^vmhy c^CaUimBa iDd tbe arte Uoivcfstty system, fba Ac t P tfcpg od wit 
coU^andmnvm^crftbcSltie^ Eacb of ttiese *8^ii»its' b re^NwO^ for dn^dof^ 
aad m rfffw ^ g ipiatty cdacatwoal prupvim under Constisitioo and laws of die State, 
and is kcqm^ with die Smt's Master Plao Higgler Education. 

U die Cal^snata Ccsmmmily Cd)eges» we bavc eqieadod dg^ years and more ttoi $400 

mOlkw to devckjp aod iinpteroea oiff malram^ By »tt law, every studeat wtio 

eoroUs in a credit prograffl in tbe Caltfonua Community Caikg/es, wbdher for tmsfer 

puiposes. or 10 eani an Associ«e D^rec or a vocatkjo^ 

nmler diss sysMi.' H R. 9D7 wiU altow us lo cootinoe tisti^ matrknl^^ 

increase our studesds* persistence and improve tfadr performance during their colkgiatc 

careefs. I will discuss die sys^ in greater detail later in dits p^per. 

r**^^"^" rn««imity Colte«et 

To iUustrate die size and cmnprehensive nature of our cmnnumity colte^ ^r^em. ks me give 
yoo a brief synopsis. OvenOI, we are govcnied 



* SaieMiofJi£B»B.Tb(>iitts,Jr.. IfwprwCWMrd 
StAcommitw oo ?o$Simt^vy EdBCirton, Coouniisee on Educttioo and Labor, US. Hou$e <rf Rcpmco- 
tttim.Rcfiniiii|{0M|nty ibFedmlStt^ P- 

' Ittsmuoom miy «Bcmp( tiK k^vtog nudntf f^ ihoKwbo lim 

completfla «n uttctiie depte or lu^en tbo$e tskma oootms ooi dcpeodem cm i^Us {mvqamtes; those 

Tff nip i^ ^ y sktfb; iksr wbosr «dwatiotiti b 'pcfvocal povUi;* tbosr ewotliiia ^ ^«wcr duo a 
jpccified Ottidwr <rf uaits at ibai iimiwtipo; and diotf wfco pmkntsi^ succnsfttlly (ComF^rtetl Engliib of 
Biadi coofMwoA, 
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dsn^ die Sue Efbictt^ Code md ether sMues. The sjntem is conqMised oflO? public 
tm>7ear «oB^ oipaiud 71 tttokis. cadt goraraed ^ 
inistMfboindtvtawiDboIdpuidiGiiKcibigs. Hie 16-iiieni>crSweIk»dofOomiion. 
VpoiKBd Oe Oovenor, »iapangi]k6oiataia^kmASmsmtt^se»foU^f(xta 

instnctitBS. Tbe «ggi«gate budgets of tite odte^ ud tiK distrkts in the sy^ 
tbes $3,0 iuUioa anmiiUy. 

TTie CilifiBnaa Owfflniniiy Colkgcs « 

tSfam. In additijM to our wtatiooal eduaiW. icMteiBic, wkJ oji^^ 
tiae&m, the cQlfa^ make iq> a S3.0 bimm tn^uag iDstitute thti fnivides rekvatt 
educttiMi, tnining, and techmcal services to busioess, iodusny. and i^jvemneat ageacies. 
Our "Erooomic Devctopmrnt Networif (EO>Net) has helped to establish centen ftir qipiied 
competitive ttchnologies. imenaliooal trade deve^^ 

flmwihout the StMe. (HhaprBgiiiiisavailabtethnii«h ED>N«tiiKludctj^ipi^ 
ma««geiiiei« (TQM) and enviiDiunemal hazardous materials technology, wtvkidace feaming 
moums. literacy and voc»i(x>al training. 

OicitBdcats 

The Olifbraia Coaasinity Qdleges eim>U 1.5 millkn students - one-fiwth of the mal 
f»n>lt>»nihiiUU. ^ commwfiiy. Junior and teehni AbotB nwMhinb a« part- 

time mdkes - many of them taking course to upgrMle or lorn oew job skills fa 
California's technotogical industries. thm 40% ere mmbmafahnlembutrity groups. 
and a veiy toge number «« iiew immigrutts, idii^ ind othen newfy stttl^ 
couotiyaaf inCSriifdraia. Students coine from iml, iiitm, inaew^y and subu^ 
more than 100 difrma languages and cultuiw, and fhmi the poorest and most degr^ 
sockMcooomic dicwnstaaca ina^mlde, as well as from middle^lass or wealtby white- 
coUar and blw-collai families. 
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Ttir Stttt Dcfnnnat of Fbmt Im pnjjacted tint «e wiU grow try 440.000 stodatfs 
betweeo now tod tte ^ 2003, with iDost <rf tbe 

IMiB^KMii «r fim miiion^ m:i^ 1^ Many win be ilie fta ki their 

l^nitotDimdgtrittiKgtsct^ niiiy wiO feAve limited EiigBA tf^i^ 

skills; mtsy will cotne typkaUy fimi Usw incofoe ecooomic cbtsmstmoes aid be imder- 
prqnred either for cc^tege or for tmfioymetA. 

To meet the cbillen^ of ihti eoonuoos donind, we will need to use the ciiaiflg tod pJtaned 
optcities of every one itf our presem campuses, mid buiW to 12 emqdctt new €(41^, 
OKth ho^iog ahoitt 12,000 u> 14.000 aode^. Our system will need to ^ as many as 
18,000 oew facuhy aod staff matters as re pi a c epciiis for ftose «te aiv schethdod to fdife, 
ami to ixvei the lequimittfits of growth. As ycai sunme, thb is a <tif^tih pnAlem 
for us, paiticularly because our system ss alrcidy bulgiiv wWi 88,000 more stwteots than the 
St«e pitmdes finaBcial siqjport fw. These 'uiifimded IH^Es' alfewly have aittcbed the 
finascial cqnhilities of 60 of our 71 districts to ttKtr limits. 

Under the federal prograro of State Legatiz^k» Asastmice Grams (SUAQ) we have 
also pfPvkJed opportunities for nwe than 150,000 new Califomaas - amnesty stude^ who 
were ill^ aliens jhiw to the 1986 Immigrastoo Control and Reform Act - to meet the 
Eoglidt language and American govmuncfit knowledge mpiiirments for beocmnng 
productive^ pcrmaoeiH fesid^ of the State and d)e nation. More tteo 1.7 millkm new 
Californians are eligibk to partic^te in educatkm programs of the StM, and a very targe 
iHunber have chosen die community colleges for English language training and wcatiotial 
education oppoftunhies. 

Nearly 200,000 of our snidei^ receive sme form of fuiaocial assistance - from fedesml, 
Smtt or local sources. Federal Title IV aid to California Community College students last 
year Malted ^ipioium^ $164 milltoo, ffloA <^ it to Fell graM Only IJpemntof our 
smdents, kss than 18,000, borrow money draigh federal guaranteed loan programs. Tea 
years ago, when loans became widely available to our students for the first time, and large 
munben of them began to incur deU, we began to counsel them away from borrowing to 
fund didr educatkm. We retteced die mmSMx cS studes^ receivii^ loans from more than 
38,000 ta 1981-82 to 28,000 in 1985-86» to fewer dian 18.000 today. Unfonun^y, the 
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it^i^ BttiDrt fiiitwdal QMd of our stB^^ 

^nmive fmb to sAstiiiite for Ions, mi PeO Qnm ftmds ttm bcca iwloqintc to "tt* 

gmas, and pmly becwse iqipropriatkm for tbePtO prognm hive not kqx up wWi eiihcr 
faifl^ioQ or dcsttad. 

Let ise tm now «> one psitkular category of Urn mOms we earoU - tbcse wMiom Sugh 
sclKX^ dijdootts, Ckacnl Rdn ra tkmri Devcbspmeitt (OED) cestifkates. or tte eqalvatest - 
so^aOed ^ahOity-to-beodil' ^iHfcitts. Beciige we are rayitrtri hy j^t>» lyy ft> arfmjf 
stsdems 18 years of age cr cAler who can beacA finom tiie tosawtkm. and becaim die 
CklifdnitoCoimmmity Cdkg^ j^j^j^^^jj^^U^jj^^ 
^tettifymg stiMteots witbottt higji scbooi ^kmm. In 1987, we Sffveyod the coOeg^, ami 
imv aMe to estimate tta i^sproumattjy 4,7% (12.923) of tbe 273,000 ftiU-liiDe students and 
3.8* (73,370) of tbe 1,263,000 part time stutfcx^ who obt^ id cmSt courses come to its 
wMwot high sdiod dipkmias. G.E.D, certificates, or similar awJeotials. We have funbcr 
estimated that ^jpnmmately ooc-thiid of tbe m^iimc ^iKleots wittout d^tomas aie likely 
eligible for fmancial aid. 

Our MatrictitaKfyf^ SyiTff m 

To meet tbe extraonJinary diveisiiy of our population, tbe colleges aod my office begao work 
ci^ )ws ago ofl iwgri 10 Ar(p iiiide^ Raiha- than blame the studem, tbe 

college, ■the system." 'socirty,' » other ejuemal factor feat drojKiuts. feihwes. aod •tum^ 
aways/ we worked toward devising a positive, imati-faceted system to assess students' skills, 
recoimncod course levels for them, monitor their piogftss, and intervene when necessary to 
pwKfc^^jrojwiaieassistoicc. The resulting "jwrrfciite^ 
yeare and more tiiao UOO million to develop and implooetit. 

The function of the n»&iculitficOT system is to 

realistic educatk)oa} goals based cm their achievemems and skills wte) they come to us, and 
to give them the assistance they need in attaimng their goals. We believe that such students 
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momfficdy iDgndoM. tofiodjoi»««K>lt>KfHV^^ Saice oar servioes fom 
00 iodiviAiil studem pcfsistttice md sdcccss, we ftnfbcr beiim tiiM tbe nwtr l ntlatinn syston 
will cootrdKite to • voy sigmficam loweriag of Cklifoniii Comimnuty CoIfege«* smdeot faan 
defiults in the future, ts wdl ts tothe more elective use irfaU studatt fimndal isastancc. 

Wbik h is ttw early m accufitiy omsae the prosnm's ovo«U success* i preUmtiiary 
study, based od the research of an iodepeadeot coosuham and toy office in 1990, im&c^: 

pcfforaasce of students, especial]^ those who eoiaed ccOi^ 
wiih low skill levels and those who come ftom dtsadvantaged 
hackgrouods. For example, uudenis wUk less ikm MM 
grade level skUb who rtcriwd services ^(woor more 
marieBlatim coti^omems earned a cwmdaOw grade poUa 
ofemge (CPA) 0/2.C7iM fheirfreskimm year, jsc. 
wfto did M receive iuch services, who earned em avenage 
CPA 4^L33. 

• Matriculatioo servkes appear to improve the per sistenc e 
students. Eighry-^vem percent of those 9^ rtctivc^ fvil 
matrfeulatioo Mrvkes persist fnm Fall 19S9 imo Spring 1990, 
vs; only 70% of those who received assistance only in die 
admisstoo process. 

• Colleges have had to significamly incmse their course offmngs 
in basic ddlls COOKS* and have hired more than 200 a dd ition a l 
part-time and fulHsme counselors, 

• Mtiricoiation neither impedes access nor exchides students from 
educational prograng or servi^ oi the ccril^es^ hAoibm^ 
to tight the extensive need for basic skills devetopnem among 
incQfflli^ aummmity coll^ smdentSp InchuUng kigk sekaal 
gmdstotes as welt as aathgrodaases. 
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Theumieata^fnemeoB^otiemieomfoeaas. Five of Ibese provide dtitctsefvkts 
to students, tDd t«« assist the coltego b dev^)^ dmr 

conyHwicf . coon&miaB and walysfa ia « coiBiiMHg effort to iayrove the s^ten. The 
fwiipwicuto its: 

• Admlalom to <hr eeikge, iodudi^ lypHatioa pnceduts. Initial coUectiaB (tf 
lofcraatioB about the awtea's oced fa sn|j|W 

and ivsDiiites. and pr io nytstntfan; 

• <W*«iafaaiBrtec»«ei*.iiichidiiig8B«plaa^ 
(vognns, esiMctBd sbidm and st^oipdi^ 

tiwsfer and cam oppvtt^tia; a dcKTipiioa ttiite 
Fnxedures. oidaiaikiBs of tiidr flU^at^ 

i M l i iiii iibilitia : oriowkn laay be gh«a ia bifc groiqs. one-ttHMK cootact a 
coiiasdor « iastniocif , eateoded orientatioo coin^ 

• i< l«BrM w « » y , Mf fompWwd IhroB^ a wide variety 
ittfamatkn diat be^ tbea beov iffldefsttad Acir qtftnto 
bitemts. ttidy ddUs. Eqgt^ht^iq^ in^kieacy, aU^ ia 

past academic pafiraiace. Wide^ divaae iimmbvs ai« used, such as piKsoMit test 

»cares,BmiteoftoiaiwBrtad,mwibcr<rfaeniestH»iMtirf«dinrf t> yfrt.^ i 

«i«le pofaa avenge, tiaailSw gf«k poirt avmie, tn* of Baglisb a«l nw^^ 

eoeraea aieceaifiilly conitoed. To lie sme ite we provide stsdens with ibe best 

possibb asaeniaeni, I lave appoiated a spadal tasli fb«, headed by Dr, 

of the IWvBfrty of Kansas Cbto for Bdaeatiopal Itatiag and Evaluation 

to 42 diflow aiiessineal hwniaieDir ,wsiO ia uiB in die CilitaBh Qmaai^ 

CeHagft. Thatieport willbeeoiainf tDfflBaadtolheBo«dofOovenKwatOlH■ 
neIt flweti^ ia July. 

• CmaOMg ami eMOmg: III^ eotqwoeat of niatricitlatiae pravidte cooact 
betwea the andeai and profession staff (coBaiekw, ^viion and/or ia*i^^ 
iMqm and ^ipfy asMssant fiacfinp; to hd^ faraKdtiB each studU's cdMc^ 
ptaa; to disciiss stadeats' adiicaiiooal or penonal eoocems; and to 
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Ibcstwicmtowinlto/hcrgods. Tto smricc b iv^le to ill stodcrts 
tfaek conummity c(dtege ciiws. 

n«ess»y, •ppropriitt 10^ CWkfes hm naay wiys 

to ocnhor smdests; incytasbsg ra^bers ve udng oosqiuttr ilitibases 
pyipose. lD5irectoretndcouasdofSito<^^ 

through tiwr indivkfud coosacSs wtA s&ideots* On smnc ciinp p s c » » 'etrly itof 
qistems bive bcco esa^U^ to kSemify stude^ 

(UfftetiHfei io teir iwirics *^ 
^ledal progmiM ti« scnre disadv^ 

tredsttofully bad follow^ procedms; tiK nmriculatkM system his «tc«kd such 
services to all s&»tois$ eoroUed io credit progrenis. 

• Sesemii tmd emhtaiim: Cotogcs hive used awl id swoc cases eijande^ 

daia-colkctian and analysis o^iUt^ to metsiiie die efitoiveness of ttdr effats \o 
positivdy rifect swients' acMSenw TTiese c^aWlhics Ae colleges 

evahttte services aod ides^ ateas in wfakh inqnovesDeni is needed and/or where a 
diai^e In alioctfxm of imtiti^km! resoi^^ 

a CoonOmaam oMt tmiMini: A broad iwv c^^Sc «aff and studons are invdved 
in dcagning, ioyteoeiging and evahiatiiig g atricBl a tio a services. Each cdlege has a 
designrted staff pewo resfwosOJte for iwr^ 

in coordLaating the matrknilatm fmcess, aod for deveSop'u^ effective training for 
others. 

mMri.tisiow 

Id coechisioo, Mr. Chairinan and Mmnheii, I wodd like to osphasize thai ow n»st 
bqMytam rotes (tf the natioo*s fwhlic coom^ahy cdteges is to reach out to M-fU^ students, 
and he^ them become ftill partms hi America's inoeasiogiy cossfiesi sodcty, as «^ as 
productive meadm of the ntiioD's worfcfofce. 
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We bdievc we hm devdaped to the CUifbmb Comma^ CoU^ » jvpcess whidi win 
iCCOfl^iUsh Ibese vinl foaU, sod dttl our imtrkiikliop sys^ io vktitiogi, wi tko 
eoptribi^ oaicb towml redudm the hnge bmA« nf stniw toyn Arftuftg, Bittoiost 
imporlnt, bdkvc that our milri nihtifln aystem wpiec^nK «i im M>«tm»«t in tn^n 
raoam and pocottial dm «ia be it^M mtay times onr as wc bdp tfodeais »cc«ed» 
thiviQh ateadoB, in becf»i^ kKtivHliab wid^ ifignity and stawtiog as sOSsappOi^g 
ooDMNdofs to die e c o oomi c n^Kbetog of tbeir commtautieSp the Slate and tiie natum. 

WtM^ four kelp, tbm^ eaactiaem ctf H.R. 9(n as jpin of tbe itautfaorixcd Higha- 
Wucatioo Act of 1965. to continue ustiig our mtfriculatkn system in die way we believe it 
win be mod effective in giving our s&idems and ^ American tvqayers tbeir moiiey's wortb 
in our colkges. 

TTttnk you for diis q^wmmiiy to cxjross die views erf the California Ctwummity Colleges. 
I will be happy to answer any questioos. 
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Mr. Andrews. Thank you very, very much, Doctor. 

We will first go to Mr. Reed. „ ^ ^. 

Mr. Rkkd. Dr. MerteB, I think listening to Representative 
Henry's testimony, to distill what he said, essentially, was that 
probably the best assessment of someone going on and successfully 
completing college would be completing high school or a UEU 
equivalency. This seems to me sort of a simple-minded model that 
we have had for many, many years about education here m the 

United States. , . ... , 

Do you think there is something wrong with that logic or 
shouldn't we insist that the high schools start prejpanng people 
adequately and people should avail themselves of high school 
before they go to collie? * j * u 

Mr Mertks. I would certainly like to have every student who 
comes to a community college in California have moved very suc- 
c^fuUy through high school That would be a goal. We would de- 
crease our basic skills programs dramatically if that were the case. 
In reality, that is simply not the case at the present time. We are 
dealing with very large populations who are (»ming to us, botn 
native to California and immigrants into the State, who do not 
have the high school diploma or its equivalency. Our approach 
with that population, as I have ouUined, admit the student and try 
to place the student into classes where that student can he succ^ 
ful, not to use a single test and a single test score and tell the stu- 
dent you are denied entrance. ^, . 

Mr Reed. But isn't an alternate approach to requu* those stu- 
dents to either enter into— if they are within the age categorv;- 
enter into high school or to go to a GED preiaration program. Es- 
sentially to have the State, which is responsible for education up 
through the secondary level, shoulder the burden of preparing 
them to go on to higher education. I think what you are proMsing, 
what your State is saying is that you wUl accept people without 
high school educations or equivalency degree into a coU^ envi- 
ronment, and then try to provide that preparation and traimng 
there, and by the way, using Federal dollars to do that. 

Why shouldn't the State essentially have that responsibility for 
preparing them for college? , , j . _ 

mTMertbs. Well, the approach that you described is one ap- 
proach that has been pointed out. We believe the approach that we 
have is the superior approach. It is going to move people more 
quickly into meaningful employment, into transfer programs and 
make them productive citizens. I think that the end goal is to^ 
to help people become productive citizens and productive members 
of the ©ronomy. We think that the approach that we use is the 
most cost effective approach to do that— that to simply deny large 
numbers of students which would occur with the model that you 
are proposmg would simply put them into some other category for 
expenditureof State or Federal funds. i. 

Mr. Reed. A final question. Do you have statistics tracking the 
performance of students who are coming in without high school or 
equivalency degrees vis-a-vis other students coming into the com- 
munity college system with those degrees? JW J 

Mr, Mebtes. Yes. We are developing a statewide model to do just 
that. We do not have statewide data at the present time. But in 
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interwtion with three local districts, one of the districts in which I 
was chancellor prior to becoming State chancellor, there was no 
difference between the student coming in who lacked the high 
school equivalency, and the student who had the high school 
equivalency or the high school grade. That is not a statement for 
the entire State. It is a statement for three districts in the State. 

Mr. Reed. Dr. Brown, a question: To what extent is the langua]^ 
barrier the critical issue that you face in your community with re- 
spect to the issue of the special ability-to-benefit test? 

Mr. Brown. It is an extremely critical issue, simply because 
being on the border as we are, a large number of our students 
coniing to the community college, particularly the ability to benefit 
students do not have and have not had the advantage of an exten- 
sive formal secondary education. Most of them have come from 
Mexico, either in recent years— a lot of them since the 1986 Immi- 
gration Act, but also people who have lived there for 10, 15, 20 
years. Being in a bilingual community, however, they have not had 
the necessity to become bilingual. Many of them have taken that 
opiwrtunity to do so, but they can do all of the things that they 
need in Spanish— going to the store, going to do different things, 
get thair car fixed. They don't need to learn English for those pur- 
poses. Television stations, radio stations; we have SMnish laneuaee 
stations and so forth. 

Now they have made that decision to do so, and the community 
college in El Paso as well as a number of community colleges give 
them or provided that opportunity. Unfortunately, as we saw this 
last January, over 200 of the students were denied that opportunity 
because of the testing. 

Could I respond to one of the questions that you asked Dr. 
Mertes? 
Mr. Reed. Yes. Please do. 

Mr. Brown. Regarding— and I heard Representative Henry's tes- 
timony on the GED this morning. One of the things to remember 
about the GED is that, in fact, it is a test. All of the concerns that 
we have raised this morning, that I have raised, and that Congress- 
man Coleman has raised as well as Dr. Mertes, apply to the GED 
also m terms of being able to prepare students to take a test; and 
hopefully, even passing that test. But there is no guarantee that 
passing and getting a GED is, in fact, going to assure success in 
posteecondan' education. What we prefer to do, as does California, 
IS Identify the student's strengths and weaknesses, work on their 
weaknesses through that allowable 30 credit hours of remediation. 
Ur II It IS EbL, provide them with reading, writing, speaking and 
listening, then we can insure that they have the skills to be suc- 
cessful. A test isn t going to do it. 

Mr. Reed. One of the other points, I think. Mr. Henry made is 
that this IS not only an intellectual process in terms of getting a 
high school diploma or perhaps even getting a GED, but it also sug- 
gests discipline, self-discipline, dedication, et cetera. Would you like 
to comment on that? 

Mr Brown. Yes. In my written testimony which, of course, I 
only presented a portion of, I suggest on several instances, that 
there is no student like a community college student who shows 
perseverance, commitment and dedication to learning. The average 
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age of the community college varies, but it typically is m the 
higher 20b, 28, 29. They have a family. It is like after World Wm- 
II, and even during the 60s, when large numbers of veterans took 
advantage of the GI bill, you saw no more dedicated student than a 
person who was a former GI who was on the GI bill, rimply be- 
cause they had made the commitment. They were there by choice. 
Typically, they were more stable in terms of having a family and 
knowing what they wanted, what their objectives were and going 
after them. 

Mr. Re£D. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Andrews. Thank you, Mr. Reed. 

Mr. Coleman. 

Mr. Thomas Coleman. Mr. Chairman, I had to be out of the 
room, and I am trying to catch up here. . . 

I am trying to understand, Dr. Mertes, what the matriculation 
measurement device that you are propping does. It looks like it is 
a lot of individual help for students. Students who enter your insti- 
tutions are provided extra opportunities for i»rsonal development. 
In effect, you are pulling them along. . . j- j 

Mr. Mertes. In summary, it is an attempt to take each individ- 
ual student and by a number of approaches, assessment tests; in 
some of the colleges, there are written exams that are given; the 
high school background; the background that the person brings; 
and to have that student placed in class levels where the student 
can be successful, particularly in English and in mathematics, 
which are the key indicators for success. 

Mr. Thomas Coleman. So there is a utilization of un examina- 
tion format in some fashion? 

Mr. Mertes. Yes. We do not standardize it, however. 

Mr. Thomas Coleman. But 1 hear a lot of concern about tests as 
a hurdle that must be overcome- Yet you incorporate this feature 
in your matriculation concept. 

Mr. Mertes. Yes. 

Mr. Thomas Coleman. So I don't know how we would objectively 
measure peoples abilities in our society without taking tests of 
some sort. We are going to take testa throughout our lives. I don t 
want to disparage anybody's efforts here, but we have to recognize 
that there has got to be some measurement device. Call it un oral 
test. Call it a written test, whatever, in whatever language. It is 
still a test. That is part of our problem as we address this issue. 
What kind of test, who administers them, and what the results 

should be. . . x- 

I know that we have tried to reform the abihty-to-benefit concept 
through the years. Iw^rause it was abused by some. As a result, per- 
haps we haven't been 100 percent correct without reforms, but nev- 
ertheless, we have tried to tighten down this aspect. 

I would note, though, that under the administration s prop(»al. 
where they have actuallv dropped out the lowest 10 percent of the 
academic level, that it would actually be better not to receive your 
high school degree under their proposal, and then qualify for Pell 
and other awards, and go through either ability-to-benefit or GED. 
It is kind of a convoluted policy if you stop to think about it. But I 
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think that is, in essence, what they have done for budgetary rea- 
sons. 

Be that as it may, I will examine your testimony very closely, 
both of you, and see if there is something here that we can incorpo- 
rate. But one of the great— and I know Mr. Henry has very strong 
thoughts about this as well. One of the great concerns we have is 
about people who don't have the ability to utilize the services sume 
schools provide. We are really sensitive of that. 

Mr. Mertes. Mr. Coleman, if I could clarify? If the two appioach- 
es can be contrasted, both use a test. In one approach, the student 
comes to the college and does not have the high school diploma or 
its equivalent and is told to go someplace and take a test. If you 
pass that test, come back. Or go someplace else and get a degree 
and come back. 

The model that we use is a model that admits the student and 
then uses a number of tests, not a single one. The approach is that 
we are not trying to keep you out. We are trying to make you suc- 
cessful. Dunng the course of your time with us, you must make 
satisfactory progress. We will be monitoring your pr<^fress. If you 
dp not test for English lA, we don't allow you to take English lA 
If you can only be successful at a level of whatever English it is, 
that 18 the level at which you have to demonstrate ability. It is our 
approach to bring the person into the system and try to make them 
successful. 

Mr Thomas Coleman. And in doing so, you would utilize all of 
the higher education programs during that period of assessment. 
Mr. Mertes. Yes. 

Mr. Thomas Coleman. So that we would continue to see some 
people who wouldn't be able to make it under your system, but 
they would be utilizmg these programs and resources in an at- 
tempt. I guess that is a part of our problems. I know you have an 
open admissions policy there at the ctn/imunity college level. 

Mr. Mertk. Right. 

Mr. Thomas Coleman. Which you have to deal with. I guess it 
gets to one point where, whether or not— what kind of open enroll- 
"^en^J ^i^ taking students in, who, by any other standard, 

would not be able to benefit or utilize the services, then we get into 
this really gray area. It may be fine for the community college in 
Calilornia, but what about a for-profit school over here. It is hard 
to make that judgment. I am not just picking on the for-profits, but 
those are where we have had some of our problems. 

Mr. Mertes. Right. 

Mr. Thomas Coleman. Thank you. 

Mr. Andrews. Thank you, Mr. Coleman. 

Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Haves. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I was listening very in- 
tently with the questioning by my colleague. 1 find myself a little 
bit at a query as to the diflerence between your bill, Colleague 

SPJf^lS?' proposed by-yours is H.R. 553 and 

n.K. iJOT. 

Your bill, I think, calls for complete repeal. 
Mr. Ronald Coleman. That's right. 

Mr. Hayes. Of the changes as it relates to the community col- 
leges when it comes to aid. 
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And your *)7 calls for revision of reform. Is that right? 

Mr. Mertes. That is correct. ... 

Mr. Hays. And you surest certain methods of reformation that 

S>u think would correct what you disagree with in Congressman 
eniy's bill. Is that right? , ^ . v,- 

Mr, Mertes. Yes. It would give an alternative approach to public 
tax-supported institutions who have an alternative assessment 
mechanism to determine ability to benefit. 

Mr Hayes. I share the opinions as expressed by the three of you. 
I think the bill that is being proposed by Congressman Henpr 
would actually deny access to higher education to many of our dis- 
advantaged students economically. 

I happen to come from an area in Chicago where the community 
collies are so important for the opportunity for education for the 
economically-disadvantaged students, particularly minority stu- 
dents. Certainly, we need a greater opportunity, not le^, to educa- 
tion. _ ... 

So I just wondered, and 1 raised this specific question because it 
has come up before in other hearinj^. Some of these students talk 
about the tremendous— terrific debt that we have as a result of the 
default ratio on student loans. I wonder if you share the opinion 
that has been expressed by others, which I agree with— that we 
should make this aid grants— instead of loans, and further, Pell 
Grants should be an entitlement. I think that within itself would 
enhance the opportunity for many kids who are now l»ing denied 
an opportunity because of default ratio on loans. I just want to 
know what your reaction would be to entitlement rather than 
loans. We get less money now for grants than there was when the 
program was first established. I think it is the other way around 
with the guaranteed student loan pr<^ram was expanded, and the 
Pell Grant was decreased. So I would like to see them become an 
entitlement. I would like to know what you think about them. 

Mr. Mektbs. I support your view, Mr. Hayes. I think that, per- 
sonally, it is unconscionable to bring a student in from a back- 
ground where no one in that family has ever been in higher educa- 
tion and bring that student in and saddle the student with a loan 
when the student doesn't understand what the student is getting 
into either in terms of education or the fiscal responsibility. In my 
view, that is simply an unconscionable act for higher education to 
take. 

Mr. Brown. I certainly would concur with Dr. Mertes, particu- 
larly with our English as a Second Language population. The enti- 
tlement—you have to understand. If you have been to El Paso, you 
have to realize that we are talking about third world conditions. 
You can't distinguish the difference between where the border ends 
in Mexico and where the borders starts here in the United Stat^. 

We are talking about individuals, families and people who truly 
do live in and are economically strapped. The entitlement that 
they are provided is tremendous. They appreciate it a great deal If 
you could see their faces; if you could see the smiles that they 
have, particularly when they walk across the stage with that 
degree or that certificate. You would understand that these are in- 
dividuals who are not only deserving, but desperately need that fi- 
nancial support. 
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Mr. Hayes, I, too, would concur that the entitlement and increas- 
ing the entitlement would be preferable to having these people re- 
ceive loans. 

Mr. Ronald Coleman. Charlie, I was going to say you and I 
ought to stop meeting like this. We have many of the same prob- 
»e«n8»n ow districts. The last time we did this, you may recall, we 
talked about the high number of Hispanics in our resi^ctive com- 
munitiw. I understand, I think, some of your problems and I know 
you understand some of mine. I would say there is another differ- 
ence also, though, between George Miller's bill and mine. His, as 
you know, would not apply to the trade schools, the for-profit 
schools. Mine would. 

Again, because as I said at the outset of my statement, I am con- 
vmced that our prohibition, our borrowing th(we students that try 
to achieve some modicum of capability, some success in a trade or 
f" a^»"*y to type or whatever it may be, I think is a travesty. 
What direction is this country headed? I mean is it, in fact, one in 
which you said you didn't, for some reason,— maybe you had hepa- 
titis A, and you lived in a colonia, as we call it in El Paso County, 
and you didn t get to graduate from school. You are one of the 100 
percent that went to Secorral, who got hepatitis A because you 
don t have proper sewage treatment facilities and you don't have 
running water through your home. Therefore, you are a failure 
you are finished. 

I certainly agree with the Miller bill as it applies, as mine does, 
to the immunity colleges and 4 year postsecondary education 
schools. But I got to tell you that when it comes to providing at 
leas some ability to learn a skill or a trade for anyone in this 
county, we ought to be doing everything we possibly can to insure 
that that occurs and not prohibiting it. So there is a difference as 
well in my bill and George Miller^s bill and the fact that mine 
would repeal the whole thing. 

I mean I think a lot of times it is good to sweep away the whole 
thing and let 8 start over. The suggestion was made, and I thought 
It was a good one concerning how we would recap or reacquire our 
tunds that were loans from those students who fail to pay back 
those loaiis. I am consistently amazed over and over why it is that 
Ueneral Thomburg and previous attorney generals have not seen 
fit to empower United States attorneys to do just what they ought 
to do with respwrt to getting back those loans. I mean is it that we 
<»nt find them? What is the reason? I don't understand. I would 
like to ask that question of the attorney general, because I don't 
understand why it is that my United States attorney could not 
nave the ability to seek out and find those who owe money and set 
up a system by which the United States could be repaid. This isn't 
the way to do it. To prohibit education? That is not what this coun- 
try should be about. 

Mr. Hayes. I might suggest as a sideline you better hurry up and 
catch up wth the attorney general, because I understand he is 
gomg back to Pennsylvania. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Andrews. Thank you, Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Roemer. 
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Mr. RosMBR. As a product of the University of California school 
system, as well as the University of Notre Dame— I would like to 
hone in a little bit more on what was the original mission of com- 
munity colleges when they were first started? 

Mr. Mehtes. I can respond for California, because some of the 
States might have a different approach. The master plan in ^alitor- 
nia, developed in the 1960s, is very clear that the svstem of higher 
education in California will be tripartheid. The public sector would 
be tripartheid— the university, State university, community col- 

The university would draw from the top 12 percent of a high 
school graduating class. The California State university would 
draw from .the top third, and everyone was eligible to enter com- 
munity colleges. There were no admission standards and no tuition 
by law at that time. - , 

As California moved and grew, and became far, far more diverse, 
that master plan was reexamined in the late ISSOs; and was reaf- 
firmed. It was reaffirmed with one no vote m both houses of the 
California legislature. That one no vote was a supporter; he op- 
posed some technical components. . o Vf 

With the increasing diversity that is m the State, California is 
rapidly becoming a minority/m^rity State. Many of our colleges 
are above miuority in their ethnic make-up. We have an increasing 
diversity with immigrant populations. Currently, we have about 1.5 
million people eligible to move through amnesty programs, we 
have dealt with 150,000 students in amnesty programs who are 
moving in, particularly to our voc-ed. 

We are charged in that master plan with three specific responsi- 
bilities. Prepare students as freshmen and sophomores for transfer 
into UC and CSU. Both of those institutions by definition are eli- 
tists. They can only draw from the top percentages of the graduat- 
ing class. 

We are also charged to prepare students for entry-level employ- 
ment in the workforce. A growing responsibUity is to upgrade 
people already employed. People who are in sophisticated jote need 
more data processing, more electronics, more technical writing to 
stay abreast of their skills and be productive in the workforce. 

The third component of our responsibility is to reach out to the 
large number of under-represented people in the State and bring 
them into higher education, and move them into either transfer or 
vocational education. It is the belief of the State that California s 
workforce through the turn of the century is going to be made up 
of people currently from the under-represented populations. This is 
the population that will enter the workforce, primarily Hispanic, 
primarily Southeast Asians. 

In our Stete, this responsibility to reach out and recruit people 
and bring them is a direct charge. When I am before the California 
legislature in any of its committees, I am questioned constantlyon 
how effectively are we domg that, how can we improve. So m order 
to do that, we have developed obviously a large program of basic 
skills, bringing people in and moving them into classes where they 
can be successful, moving as quickly as we can into the transfer m 
r^lar vocational education pn^rams. 
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Mr. B«>WN. In the State of Texas, the community college are 
permitted to— because they have local governing boards, establish 
their own mission statements. In that mission statement, the 
schools, m our particular case at El Paso, have determmed that we 
are an open-door institution, and that we will serve all residents of 
El Paso. Many community colleges have the same mission state- 
ment as do many community collies in the countiy. 

In doing that, because our loc^ governing board is wanting to 
make sure that we are able to educate all of the citizens and what- 
ever their needs may be, we bring the student in. I would like to. if 
Mr. Coleman would allow me and Mr. Roemer, we do test the stu- 
dents. But we test them on what are called criterion referenced 
tests, which are prescriptive tests to determine where the student 
needs to be in their coursework, their basic skill studies as Dr 
Mertes was suggesting. It is at that point that, once we place them 
appropnately, that we are able to deal with them in their educa- 
tional needs, whatever they may be, to take them to the point 
where they can pursue actively the college-level coursework. We 
can do that in a relatively short period of time. 

But the mission statement and the objective of the community 
a)U^es is not all that different across the country. I can ^ve you 
an example in El Paso, the University of Texas at El Paso, which is 
a part of the UT system. It has an entrance requirement. Many of 
the students that we serve now— there are over 17,000 students- 
would not have gone to the University of Texas at El Paso Had El 
Paso Ck)mmunity College not been there, they would not have had 
the opportunity to pursue either a job skills training or possibly 
transfer education. 

concern is that I always thought that it was a 
little bit more limited than Dr. Mertes indicated I thought the pur- 
pose was to train people for occupational and technical skills, and 
prepare them for college. You also said in your opening statement 
that you are not opposed to alternative testing models. 
Mr. Brown. Rirfit. 

Mr. Roemer. What types of alternative models can we utilize so 
that we have a better assessment of what students needs before 
they get to the community college level? You both mentioned in 
your t^timony the need to improve some kind of assessment K 
through 12, Could you address that specifically? 
*u ®^°J^- ^ include that in my testimony. The comment 
that 1 made was in response to Chester Finn, who was a former 
assistance secretary of education, who had an article in the New 
York Tunes just a couple of weeks ago. He, along with President 
Hush s administration, is pushing very hard to have a national test, 
determining whether or not a student has met even minimum re- 
quirements for secondary schools graduaUng from high school. Of 
course, the testing issue m that case is no different than the testing 
wsue that we are talking about here today or prfr<»llege for stu- 
dents that are hoping to go into coUege. There is no question that 
we talked earlier this morning about the fact that, if the student 
can pass the GEO. I have already indicated there is no guarantee 
that they are going to be successful in college. But there is no guar- 
antee that a student with a high school diploma is going to be suc- 
ceMful m college. 
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Mr. Coleman, a few minutes ago, commented that-about the 
perSntege ^he numbers of ATV students that might not be suc- 
Srful iSTat even the ones that passed the test at the cntena ^ 
Shed by the Department of Ed. In fact, there is^always gouy to 
S a certain percentage that will not be succfssftd for a^^un^ 
dafeiStrSsSns. But the same holds true for the high school grad- 
SateTit^ with the GED student. They T^^l^^^ ^"^^"i 
Some of them won't be successful, not necessarily because they are 

"°lo1v"e"do n^'to'S^^oS^K 12, We ne^Jo improve 

The State of Texas has a test. It is not the If ^^^^^^^ff; 
sure that a lot of people agree that the test is the "gh* tn»ng to do, 
burthere aS eflSrts ac^ the Nation to ensure that studente 
have a truly high school diploma, and that means they canread, 
they can wnte; and they can compute; plus they know their geogra- 
phy ^d t^ir social studies at a level where they can cannon not 
Sniy a good conversation, but they can "nderstendwhat « goiij on 
?n thi country, what is going on in the world. When they get to 
Sllege. they are going to fmd that the success rates are going to be 

me follow-up with one quick thing. What do we need in the 
schools' The public schools? We need increased training for teach- 
fre We need teachere to be looked at as on the samelevel ttiat we 
l^k at other profe^ionals. We need them to be respected. We need 
them to receive and have ^e mstructiona^ ""^^t^vn^fn^pl 
nology in the classrooms that they need. I can fell yo" in El Paso 
and m the State of Texas where thev are fightmg "g^VvIir 5 
equity and educational funding, and have ^n ^9/, jea'^- " 

not an easy problem that can be solved. But without that-and I 
Lve tworfSdfen in the public schools in El Paso, Texas. You^ 
4sured that they have had le^ than the same «inc?^«;° ^^fj 
sSidSts have had In other communities t^'?^?^"*^,^,^ 
simply because there is not provided, not only m the Stete of lexas 
but in other States, the same comparable education and the same 
comparable preparation. We need to have-and money is not the 
only answer, but it <»rtainly is the beginning. 

Mr. Andrews. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Koemer. 

Mr'. SAWvra. Mr. Chairman, there are a lot of us around here 
who are stUl trying to figure out what is gomg on m this country 
Ind loing on in tlis world, so I wouldn't hSd that against stu- 

^^^wl'seem so enamored of testing. We seem so taken with what it 
can do for us. It can tell us where we have been, where we we 
going, where we ought to have been, cure the common cold, U does 
so much. We are placing such a burden on th^ *"^!?!^!f V^nHa 
It seems to me, gentlemen, that you are talking about two funda- 
mentally different kinds of instruments. Some would fit into what 
we normally would think of as testing and others simpW don t, but 
they are those which are predictive on the one hand and thwe 
which are diagnostic on the other. You clearly seem ^^^"^ 
on the side of diagnosis, diagnosis not so much for purposes ol ad- 
mission but for remediation and targeting education. 
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It seems to me that at some level, there is probably an overlap 

between-I don t even want to use the word instruments, because 

^it^^ about technioues. But that there are techniques 

Iimi ®!L P?f.?**?i!y ^¥ remediation and at the same 
time predictive of likelihoods of success. 

Can you talk about where that overlap might fall? Let me just 
give you a specific question. Are there instruments that are being 
used m sound remedial, diagnostic purposes that are themselves, 
when performance falls below a certain level, sound predictors of 
likelinood of success? 

Mr. Brown As I indicated in my testimony, there are tests that 
are being used m that respect. For example, the asset test is a test 
of reading, writing and mathematics, which is becoming much 
more prominent throughout the country m higher education, par- 
ticularly m community colleges. Our institution has used that Qt 
for ^ years; although we do not use it in a predictive manner- 
ITX ^.^f J'^"^^^ manner but there are also other tests, such 
as the traditional Nelson Denning test, which is a reading test. But 
^ain, the problem is that-and as I indicated in the testimony, 
fKL'^ ri^ T'SP?"^ ^^^^ ' ^"^^ of "or that the National 
„ I vffr "P*"" ^."^ ^^'"^ Testing ki.ows of, that will come before 
you, 1 believe, and say yes, use our test to predict success. There 
are a lot of test companies who will rightfully come before you, and 
say y^ use our test m a diagnostic manner to prescribe remedi- 
ation for the student. 

I would be surprised if somebody came before you and would 
guarantee you that their test would do that. As far as the overlap 
boes, certainly there is some overlap, but the problem is that you 
fadon W?-^«Jt*^E^^^ skills-reading, writing and compu- 

u J^""-^ absolutely know, particularly with an adult popu- 
-iwfn^*^!, ^'"5 ^^^y much proficiency in 

ZrrLT u"^ "^"^ n^' guarantee success or not guarantee 

success. It IS a really gray area. 

inJ^Ii^i^^^"^" ^ f ^""^ «"yone here in any case is talk- 

M "Kelihood of encountering success 
rtZlrS!^?Z1' ^"u""^ t^timony I also indicated that-and in the 
i^th^^ ^ % ^'^r f 'lone extensive research 

}hi K J^^ "^"Si 1 ^ «=ome a^oss andyTudiS 

li^ }^^^ provided the data or any sufficient data that wJuld link 
the particular test results, and again, the likelihood of succesl I 
of stud? or nni K t*^."?"^'-/ ^'?f T^ey are doing that kind 

doS^HKL'^TL^^^^ - -f 

I thmk what Dr. Mertes and myself and Mr. Coleman is sayine is 

test ^re »"«^essful from our experiences. It is not just a 

ni!^L%ir.^^ 7u^^ ' «m talking about tech- 

?t?am.nTi'^n" iJV^^^o" ^hy I don't want to use words like in- 
struments. Dr. Mertes, across that huge system that you are re- 
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sponsible for. do you track the methods that tend to be more or less 
predictive as well as diagnostic? „ f 

Mr. Mertbs. We arein the process, Mr. Sawyer, of doing that. 
The ap^ach that we took with-as we developed thematncula^ 
Uon mSiel was to keep it highly decentralized. We be}»eye that 
there is not a single test. In fact, in California, there is California 
law^hat ^ys a cSlege cannot use a single test for placement pur- 
^ wimt we encourage the colleges to do is essentially to try 
anuraber of different options and keep data and evaluate and we 
tould share the various models in the State that seem to be work- 

I^t'me Just say model may be exactly the word 1 
am searching for. I don'^t want to use test. I don t want tj, s^ "J- 
strument. fiSt just let me say mode • If you are t/^^king those do 
voU have data, however germinal it may be at this point, that 
would be useful to us in trying to understand where we are going 

"^'Mr^M^ERTES. Yes. 1 can make such data available. The City Col- 
lege of Santa Barbara has a very extensive tracking S)^tem They 
have been putting out reports to the other colleges in the btate. l 
would gladfy share some of those reports with you. or all of them 
for that matter. San Lequin Delta College in Stockton is doing ex- 
actly-th?y are doing a different molel, but their results are 

"'TThere^^ms to be a commonality in the bottom line. The com- 
monality is that the student tends to be successful when there is a 
high degree of personal interaction. The instruments are not 
nearly m important. The technioues-it is the interaction telhng 
the student you can be successful, and I want to help you be suc- 
cessful. All of the models that we have that are showing the mwt 
striking results are mentor-based models m which there a mgn 
degree of human interaction. It is a costly way to go when you are 
dealing with 1.5 million. »^^..„. • jr u 

Mr. SAWYER. Not as costly as $2.5 billion m defaults. 
Gentlemen, just let me say, and Mr. Chairman thank you tor 
your testimony this morning. It has been very helpful. A very spe- 
cial thanks to Ron Coleman for your efforts m this measure. 
Mr. Ronald Coleman. Thank you. 
Mr. Andrews. Thank you, Mr. Sawyer. Mr. Kildee. 
Mr KiLDEE. Mr. Chairman, thank you. Inasmuch as I have been 
involved in three meetings this morning. I will refrain from ques- 
tions at this time. Thank you very much. , , , „„■ 
Mr Andrews. Very well. I would like to thank the panel again. 
Mr Thomas Coleman. Mr. Chairman, for the stenographer, 
record where appropriate so that t^e gentleman from Texas, 
Mr.Coleman, appears on the record as the gentleman from lexas. 

Mr Ronald Coleman. If I could just add one thing. There is also 
another piece of legislation. Mr. Coleman raised the one issue 
abSut the funds and where we go. I think the difference between 
the Miller bill and mine is also important m terms of whether or 
not we can actually go to complete repeal. k« ro« 

I would just say that there is another piece of legislation by Con- 
gressman Gordon. I believe, that I have co-authored all before this 
committee. I don't know if you have held hearings yet. We would 
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only say that that seems to me to be the appn»ch we ought to be 
taking in tightening up the accreditation standards particularly for 
thc»e for-profit institutions. I would hope that this committee gives 
serious consideration to 558. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Andrews. Thank you. We would like to thank the panel 
very, very much. 

Our final panel for this morning includes the Reverend Edward 
A. Malloy, President of the University of Notre Dame; Mr. David 
H. Barton, President of the Commonwealth Educational Systems, 
Inc.; and Mr. Barry Busata, Vice-President of the Diesel Driving 
Academy, Inc. 

I would think that one of the more remarkable products of the 
University of Notre Dame, our colleague, Mr. Roemer from Indiana 
might want to take the honor of introducing the president of that 
great institution. 

Mr. Roemer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I apprwiate your gra- 
cious introduction. As a graduate of the University of Notre Dame, 
Jt pves me great pleasure to welcome back to Washington. DC, a 
native of Washington, DC, Father Malloy. He is someone who has a 
triple domer, affectionately referred to as somebody who has three 
degrees from the university and his Ph.D. from Vanderbilt. He fol- 
lows in some very prodigious footstei» following Father Theodore 
Hessberg as President of the University of Notre Dame. As I am 
here following in John Brademas' footsteps, I know the feeling 
well. Father Malloy. 

I want to commend you for being willing to put some new foot- 
steps in the sand and lead the university in a host of new ways. 
Those mclude improving the graduate studies, building new facili- 
ties on campus, having all kinds of new innovative volunteer serv- 
ice prc^rams that benefit the community and the country with 
Notre Dteme students. 

I am just honored to have you here this morning. I look forward 
to hearing your insights on the Pell Grant Program in particular 
and also on higher education in the United States. We welcome 
you. 

STATEMENT OF EDWARD A. MALLOY, CSC, PRESIDENT. 
UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME. NOTRE DAME. INDIANA 

Father Malloy. Thank you. very much, Tim, or Congressman 
Roemer, and members of the committee. 

I appreciate this opportunity to testify at the subcommittee's 
heanng of the Reauthorization of the Higher Education Act. Con- 
sistent with the intent of today's agenda, I will concentrate my re- 
marks on the Pell Grant, one of the Federal student assistant pro- 
g^ms authorized in Title IV of the Act. My testimony wUl address 
three aspecte of the program: simplicity, integrity and award 
amounts. 

The need for more simplicity in the administration of all Federal 
student aid is perhaps no more apparent than the Pell Grant. This 
need is reflected in the application proce^ in the methodol(^ in- 
volved m determining eligibility as well as in the actual delivery of 
funds. 
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Just below the surface of the question of simplicity in ihe appli- 
cation process is the long-standing debate between two understand- 
ably valid positions— those who argue for keeping this entry pouit 
into the world of financial aid as uncomplicated as possible ao as 
not to serve as a burden or even worse a discouragement to th<»e 
who seek help in the pursuit of higher education versus those who 
counter that the circumstanres of many famili^ require a more 
comprehensive approach to determining financial ability. Our re<> 
ommendation is to authorize a special by-pass process for restricted 
applicants, such as those who file simply Federal tax returns; that 
is, 1040AB or 1040EZs; or those whose circumstances do not require 
their filing any tax forms. For example, families receivmg public 

The Federal application should be designed to address the cir- 
cumstance of the vast majority of families. It should eliminate 
questions that attempt to address relatively minor exceptions, such 
as displaced homemakers or dislocated workers and permit the 
campus financial aid administrator the restricted authority to deal 
individually with these cases. One aspect of the current application 
process, which has created much confusion for many families is the 
section that attempts to define the so-called independent student. 

Congress must on<» and for all settle on a definition which is 
simple to understand, easy to administer and perhaps more impor- 
tantly, makra common sense wiih rrapect to the traditional prmci- 
pal that parents are primarily responsible for the education of 
their children to the extent they are capable. 

The issue of the simplicity of the methodology is also worth of 
attention. Congress should authorize one formula for measuring 
family ability to pay, and should employ current and realistic ero- 
nomic factors in developing this formula. If the end result is an eli- 
gibility index, which produces a need too great for Federal funding 
of a particular pnwram, such as the Pell Grant, the basic economic 
assumptions should not be artificially revised in order to produ^ 
an index that accommodate the funding rratraints; nor should 
these underlying assumptions be revised in order to extend this 
index to self-help pn^rams, such as work and loans. 

If factors, such as restricted funding, or an intent to assist hard- 
pressed middle-income families require that either a rationmg or 
an expansion factor be employed to achieve the desired results, 
then appropriate a4justments should be made to the eligibility 
index, not to the basic formula. By adhering in all cases to this one 
basic and r^istic need formula, we will have removed a great part 
of the confusion currently experienced by families trying to under- 
stand fmancial aid. . , , . , 

Again, part of the solution to this problem certamly must mvolve 
the present attempts in the so-called Congrefflional methodol<^ to 
deal with the relatively few special cases. The legislation should 
not address these overly specific issues, but leave them to be re- 
viewed by the campus aid administrator. , , . - , 

Finally on this topic of simplicity, the actual delivery of these 
funds must be made less complicated. The prpcee curreirtly re- 
quires a separate set of documents, called the Student Aid Report, 
or SAR, for making payment to a Pell eligible student. The mfor- 
mation showing a student's eligibility is often already known to an 
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iMtitution and is not altered in any way by the use of the SAR. 
The eiihancad technology now employed by the agencies, such as 
the Coll^ Scholarship Service, produces equally vaUd eli^ility 
mdices, no longer necessitating the use of this very expensive SAR 
document. This significant expense, which also is a complicating 
and redundant step in the delivery process should be eliminated. 

Another m^r need with regards to the Pell Grant program is 
institutional integrity. Much has been written about the abuse of 
Federal student aid since the last reauthorization, particularly as it 
related to the quality of educational programs. It should be appar- 
ent that standards must be established that are objective, applica- 
ble to the various kinds of institutions now participating in Federal 
student aid and regularly monitored by adequately trained and 
staff personnel at the Department of Education. 

In addition, regulatory relief is needed for those many institu- 
tions which are not part of this scandalous problem, and which not 
only demonstrate sound administration as custodians of the Feder- 
al dollar, but also graduate their students. This relief should not 
only be in the form of exemptions from burdensome and inappro- 
priate regulations for institutions with satisfactory record,s but 
should also come in the form of rewards for incentives for those 
who^ results exceeds the standards. 

The final aspect of the Pell Grant which I would today like to 
address deals with the award amounts. We would recommend that 
Congress senously consider the proposals submitted to this subcom- 
mittee earlier this spring by the American Council on Education. 
Bnefly, this recommendation includes the increase of the Pell 
annual maximum to— as the recent ACE reports suggest, $4,600, 
while placmg certain limits on how much of this grant could be 
used for hving expenses as well as for tuition. 

I would not support the proposal to fh)nt-load Pell Grants in the 
first 2 years of a student's education, then eliminate them and re- 
quire large loans for the remaining years. This proposal attempts 
to solve the problem of high loan defaults more often related to 
those students who do not continue their education after 1 or 2 
years. Not only is this not the solution to this serious problem, but 
also It would send some very disturbing signals to those who aspire 
«> continue their education past the first 2 years. 

Thwik you for this opportunity to testify. I commend you and 
your fellow Members of Congress for your continued efforts to en- 
courage greater access to and greater diversity in higher education. 
Iwould be pleased to respond to any questions you may have 
[The prepared statement of Father Malloy follows:] 
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fir. Chalrmn amS Renters of the Subcoamittee: 

1 M E<h*trd A* Hallojf, Prefldent of the University of Wotre P«Be In ftotre 
09m, Indfani. I appreclitt this opjwrtimlty to testify it the Subcowlttees's 
hearings on the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act, Consistent with the 
Intent of today's agenda. I will concentrate my r^wrks on the Pell Grant, one 
of the federal student assistance programs authorized In Title IV of the Act. 
Hy testimony will address three aspects of the pri^rafli: s1«pl1c1ty. integrity, 
and award aieounts. 

The need for aore s1ffpllc;ltv In the attolnlstratlon of all federal student 
aid Is perhaps no more apparent than in the Pell Grant. This need is reflected 
in the aggllcatiPff process, in the fiethodoloov involved in deterroinlng 
eligibility, as well as in the actual delivery of funds. 

Just below the surface of the question of sinmlicitv in the application 
fin^fili is the long*stand1ng debate tetween two understandably valid positions: 
those who argue for keeping this entry point into the world of financial aid as 
uncoi^l Icated as possible so as not to serve as a burden or even worse, a 
discourag^nt to those who seek help in the pursuit of higher education 
versus those who counter that the circiRsstances of many farailies require a »ore 
cMprthensive approach to dBteneining financial ability, (hir recomndatien is 
to authorize a special "bypass" process for restricted applicants such as those 
who file sifiple federal tax returns, i.e. I040A*$ or 1040E2'$, or those ^rf)ose 
circumstances do not require their filing any tax returns, e.g. faailies 
receiving public assistance. 

TN federal application should be designed to ud^ress the circuastances of 
the vast majority of faisil ies. It should eliminate questions that attonpt to 
B^rBss relatively »inor exceptions (such as displaced hoimakers or dislocated 
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wrktrs). and pemit the cMpus financial aid adalnlstrator the restricted 
authority to deal Individually with these cases. 

One aspect of the currwt application process irtilch has created mtch 
confusion for »any fanllles Is the section that att^ts to define the so-called 
•Independent student.' Congress Rwst once and for all settle on a definition 
uhlch is sls^Jle to understand, easy to attelnlster. and, perhaps «ost importantly. 
Mkes conaon sense in respect to the traditional principle that parents are 
prioarily responsible for the education of their children to the extent they are 
capable. 

The Issue of the simelicitv of the fffe thydolo^y is also wrthy of attention. 
Congress sJwwild authorize ana f grffi wlfl for measuring fawily ability to pay and 
should employ current and rg f1 1?^M ^ econoalc factors in developing this formula* 
If the end result is an eligibility index i^hich produces a need too great for 
federal funding of a particular prograsi such as the Fell Grant, the basic 
economic assumptions should not be artificially revised in order to produce an 
index that accommodates the funding restraints, lior should thbse underlying 
assuiptions be revised in order to extend this "Index* to 'self-help* programs 
such as work and loans. 

If factors such as restricted fundii^ or an Intent to assist hard pressed 
middle income families require that either a rationing or expansion factor be 
employed to achieve the desired results, then appropriate adjustments should be 
made to the eligibility Index, not to the basic foraula. By adhering In all 
cases to this gfifi basic and realistic need formula, we will have removed a great 
part of the confusion currently experienced by families trying to understand 
financial aid. 

Again, part of the solution to this problem certainly iwist involve the 
present attempts In the so called Congressional Methodology to deal mith a 
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rilatlvtly few S|>ec1a1 casts. The legislation should not ai^ress these overly 
S|»t1f{c Issues but leave tl^ to l>e reviewed by the cm^s aid administrator. 

Finally on this topic of slnipllcny, the actual delivery of these funds 
laust Mde less conpllcated. The process currently requires a separate set of 
docuo^nts, called the Student Afd Heport or SAR, for making payioent to a Pell 
eligible student. The information showing a student's eligibility Is often 
already knoim to an Institution and Is not altered In any way by the use of the 
SAR* The enhanced technology now employed by the agencies such as the College 
Scholarship Service produces equally valid eligibility Indices, no longer 
necessitating the use of this very expensive SAR docuisent. This significant 
expense, which also Is a complicating and redundant step In the delivery process, 
shouTd be eliminated. 

Another major need with regards to the Pell Grant program Is Institutional 
ijQlSSUCU^. Much has ^en written about the abuse of federal student aid since 
the last reauthorization, particularly as It related to the quality of 
educational programs. It should be apparent that standards must be established 
that are objective, applicable to the various kinds of Institutions now 
participating in federal stiKlent aid, and regularly monitored by adequately 
trained and staffed personnel in the Departn^nt of Education. 

In addition, regulatory r?11gf Is needed for those many Institutions which 
are not part of this scandalous problem and ^Ich not only d^Mnstrate sound 
administration as custodians of the federal dcllar, but also graduate their 
students. This relief should not only be in the form of exemptions from 
burdensome and inappropriate regulations for Institutions with satisfactory 
records, but should also come in the form of rewards or incentives for those 
whose results exceed the standards. 
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Thi ftnil aspect of the f^ll firant which I notfld tod^ Hkt te address 
deals iifth the award MSSfflii- Ve would recomend that Congress sertously 
consider the proposals sufawUted to this SutK:08isUtee earlier this Spring by the 
toerlcan Council on Education. Briefly, this recoiwendatlon Includes the 
Increase of the Fell Grant annual naximum to S4,a00, while placing certain llwlts 
on how mich of this grant could be used for living expenses as Mil as for 
tuition. 

I would nfll support the proposal to " front-l^ad * Pell Grants In the first 
two years of a student's education, then elliwlnate the« and require large loans 
for the regaining years. This proposal att^ts to solve the pn^leo of high 
loan defaults ii»re often related to those students who do not continue their 
education after one or two years. Hoi only Is this not the solution to this 
serious probl(M, but also It would send soiae very dlsturbli^ signals to those who 
aspire to continue their education past the first tw years. 

Thank you for this opportunity to testify. I cotsMnd you and your fellow 
arabers of Congress for your continued efforts to encourage greater access to and 
greater diversity in higher education. 1 would be pleased to respond to any 
questions you nay have. 
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Mr. ANDSfiiira. Thank you. Father. We are going to a>mplete the 
statements on the panel before we go to questions. I would next 
call upon Mr. Barton. 

Welcome to the committee. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID H. BARTON, PRESIDENT COASTAL 
TRAINING INSTITUTE AUTOMECA TECHNICAL COLLEGE 

Mr. Barton. Buenos dias. Chairman Andrews, Congi^fiman 
Coleman and distinguished members of the committee. My name is 
Dave Barton. I am a rraident of San Juan, Puerto Rico. I am a mi- 
nority there. I am president and principal owner of Coastal Train- 
ing Institution, a proprietary vocational school with locations in 
Alabama and Puerto Rico. I am also president of Automeca Techni- 
cal College and Automotive Mechanic School with three locations 
in Puerto Rico. 

I am a graduate of Florida State University where I received an 
MBA. I practiced as a CPA for 19 years, and I specialized in serv- 
ing proprietaiy and private non-profit sectors of the educational 
community. My area of specialty was financial aid and accredita- 
tion rompliance. My presentation is divided into five areas, which 
are discussed at len^h in my written testimony which I request be 
made part of the record. 

Mr. Andrews. Without olyection, so ordered. 

Mr. Barton. Proprietary schools— who and what we are. We are 
private schools that offer vocation and t^hnical course to stu- 
dents tlmt we believe will be able to get a job upon their gradua- 
tion. We are teachers who try to motivate students that have not 
had much success with the educational process. We are administra- 
tive emplwees who know that the student is the only reason that 
we exist. We are providers to industry of trained entry-level per- 
sonnel, who make up the majority of the Nation's workforce. We 
are providers of specialized vocational and technical education for 
thc»e students or those members of society who are not candidates 
for the traditional college experience. 

Who are the students that we serve? The typical student grad- 
uated in the bottom third of his high school class or may not have 
graduated at all. However, over 90 percent of the students who 
attend our types of schools have a high school diploma or GED. 
™ pubhc school system has failed to prepare them to move into 
the job market and they need training. They do not generally asso- 
ciate success with their experience in school at all. They have very 
httle experience with success. They come from the lower socioeco- 
nomic sector of our society and have little expectation of succeed- 
ing in the economic marketplace, but they do come and they do try. 

All of these students have a dream. They are asking for help to 
achieve this dream. They need encouragement from someone who 
believes that they can achieve. They know the only way that they 
ran break the poverty cycle is to get more education and get a job. 
We provide the means to accomplish this dream. Do we succeed in 
this mission? I believe the answer is a definite yes. More than 60 
percent of our students complete their coursework and graduate. 
Of the graduates, over 70 percent are placed in jobs. However, 
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these students do not have the money to pay for their training, and 
thnr rely on the Pell Grant. ^ . u j 

Without the Ptell Grant, the m^onty of students who attend the 
private, vocation and technical schools would not be able to receive 
any postsecondaiy education at all. The industry that we nfivve, 
graduates from our schools provide the workforce by which tlus 
company operates. We train the entry-level worker for industry .In 
1989, private career colleges provided about one-half of the Na- 
tion's trained entoy-level workers. According to the Department of 
Labor's Bureau of Statistics, by 1995, more than half of all jcj» will 
require education or technical training beyond high school. In that 
report, of the 20 fastest growing occupations cited by the Burrau of 
Labor, 13 are taught hy private vocational and techmcal schools. Cn 
the 20 occupations with the largest absolute growth in numbers, 13 
are also taught by private vocational and technical schools. 

We are able to r^ct to the needs of a changing work enwon- 
ment where the that do not exist today will have to be filled 
tomorrow. Since our existence depends on our ability to meet the 
needs of the workplace, we are constantly looking for ways to im- 
prove our pn^grams and anticipate the needs of industry. This is 
our future, as well as the fiitiune of our students. 

In conclusion, the future of American industry will depend on 
how well the educational community provides a well-trained work- 
force to supply its needs. This include scientists, doctors and all 
the other professions. However, it also includes the mainstey of the 
workforoe, the people who do the work, the skilled factory worker, 
the medical assistant, the secretaries, the automotive mechanics, 
the paramedics, the draftsmen, the computer repairman, the pro- 
grammers, and the many other i»reers for which vocational 
schools provide training. These are the students that we train and 
we can do it efficiently and promptly. 

However, we need your help to see that our students are treated 
on an equal basis and not as second class citizens in the fmancial 
aid arena. In the reauthorization process, I ask that the committee 
consider not only the educational needs of the students that we 
serve, but the social cost of not providing the opportunity for ttiese 
students to improve their situation in life. The related costs of un- 
employment and crime that result when individuals do not have 
productive outlets for the enemes of youth can be seen in the ghet- 
tos of any of our large cities, 'nie Pell Grant, and the privBte voca- 
tional and technical school are like rays of hope to the vast majori- 
ty of the low-income students, the* minority students and those stu- 
dents who for whatever valid reason are not in a position to attend 
a traditional college. 

At Coastal Traming Institute and Automeca Technical Ck>llege, 
we believe that the Pell Grant and the private vocational and tech- 
nical school are vital parte for the future of these students and for 
the future of the American workforce that relies on them today 
and will rely on them tomorrow. 
Thank you, 

[The prepared statement of David H. Barton follows:] 
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Honur«bl« WiUiam 0. Ford^ Chairman 
U.S. Hou3» of f?»pr«««nt«tiv«o 
CooMtittM on Education mnd Labor 
2431 Rayburn Houm Offic» Building 
Washington, 0*C. 203X5 

l>8^r Co«»9rM»f^An Fordi 

Enclosed ift ay co4^2»t» t»»ti«o»iy vhich I would lik» to hav» 
pr»»»nt»d into thm record of t»»» hMrings on thm i- Miithor izat ion 
of th« Higher Education Act of 1965. 1 hmvm also vncloMd « copy 
of thm suoMry that I will prm%mn% to th« CoMiittH thi» morning. 

Thank you for giving mm th» opportunity to pm«fit my vi#w« on 
thm Pmll Grant Program and it« ralatimahip to tha atudant wa 
aarva in th» privata vocational and technical school aactor of 
tha aducation coMunity, I hopa that tha viaws tftat I hava 
axpraaaird wiu anabla tha CoaMittaa %o hmvm a battvr 
undaratanding of iha roll that our typa of achool playa in tha 
davalopMnt of tha young adult* of our country and tha roll wv 
play in supplying tha nations businass comunity with trainad 
mntry laval awployaws* 

Yours vary truly^ 
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Sg^EgoSpARV Pf^lCAgy^^ ^"e UWITED states HWSE OF 

pffSgSoWIZAT Tnti OF HTCHCT EDVCATIC?! ACT. JVNE 

CHAIRMAN FORD AND DISTINGUISHED MEMBERS OF THE SUBCCIOIITTEE: 

Good iBorning. Hy nasJB i» OAVID BARTON, I am a resident of 
San Juan, Puerto Rico. I «» th© presidsnt and principal owner of 
COASTAL TRAINING INSTITUTE, a proprietary vocational school with 
locations in Alabama and Puerto Rico. I a9 also the President of 
AUTOMECA TECHNICAL COLLEGE, an aJto»otiv« aechanicB school with 
three locationn in Puerto Rico. 

I am a graduate of Florida State University receiving ay NBA 
degree in March of 1970, I practiced as a CPA for 19 years and 
froB 1972 to 1989 I specialized in serving institutions in the 
proprietary and private non profit sectors of the educational 
community. My area of specialty was and is in the areas of 
financial aid and accreditation corepliance. During my years as a 
CPA/consultant I have assisted and consulted with over 75 different 
vocational and post secondary schools. In this capacity I have 
worked very closely with the members of the Department of Education 
in Washington and the Atlanta and Hew VorK regions. 

In 1986 I acquired COASTAL TRAINING INSTITUTE in Montgomery, 
Alabama. In 1988 I »oved to Puerto Rico and opened branches in the 
towns of Manatl, Aguadilla and Fajardo. 

My purpose in addressing this committee is to acquaint the 
cosmittes with the needs of the students that attend proprietary 
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and private non profit vocational schools and how tha financial aid 
programs of tha Higher Education Act of 1965, and in particular the 
Pall Grant Progran. can B«8t thoss ncsds. 

My presantation will bo dividad into tha following four areas: 
1. PROPKIETARV SCHOOLS - WHO AND WHAT WE ARE 
2- OUR STUDBHTS AND THE FINANCIAL AID PROGRAMS 

3. THE ROLE OF THE S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

4. THE INDUSTRY TOAT WE SERVE 

5. A VISION OF THE FUTURE 

1. WHO AND WHAT WE ARE? - Wa ar« private schools which are 
operated through a corporate structure which is organized to mak« 
a profit. This however, does not wean that you AUTOMATICALLY laake 
a profit, it means that you have the opportunity to make a profit. 
We offer courses to student* that vs believe win result in their 
being able to got a job upon graduation. We art teachers who try 
to motivate students that have not had wucb success with the 
educational process. We are adeinistrative employees who know that 
the etudent is the reason that we exist, therefore we know that we 
»U8t provide the best possible educational product and 
edxinistrative service to those students so that we can continue 
to attract new students, we are providers to industry of trained 
entry level personnel who sake up the majority of the nation's work 
force. 

We are not four year ^traditional institutions". we are 
providers of specialized short tens education for thoee members of 
eociety that ^re not candidates for the traditional college 
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Tha bu8in««» of prppristary schools cmn b« likened to th« 
ar.slogy of a threa la^g^d stool, each l#9 r«preaantin9 a »egnant 
of tba buainvaa. Ona 1»9 r«pr«s«ntfi tha need to recruit and enroll 
at-danta, one Imq ropreaanta the need to provide coapetant^ 
relevant and up-to-date trainin9 and tha last la^ ia the need to 
fir.d jobs for tha students once they graduate* In order to be 
aujcessful a achool mist do all three of theae thlf^a and do thea 
well. withwit students there is no school* without coapetent 
training there can b« no qualified 9"duates and without ijualifiad 
9r3duatea there can be no placanant in industry. If there is no 
placensent then you will not be able to recruit in the future. Our 
9C3l is to do all of these elesenta to the beat of our ability* 
TO achieve these goals ve provide aany services to our students: 
ve provide counselling for course selection, personal probleaa and 
acadeaic concerna, ve provide financial aaaietance, va provide 
tu'Toring services and placement asaiatance aervicaa^ Our objective 
la to provide an environMnt that encouragea the students to 
acMave their goals and to graduate fr<» their course. Thia 
orientation of putting the atudent first exieta in every auccassful 
achool becauae tha atudent a are the reaaon that we axiat* 

2, WHO ARE THE STUDEHTS THAT WE SERVE? I will Start by 
giving you a profile of e typical atudent. Thia profile ia valid 
vhether the atudanta are in Alabama or in Puerto Rico. The typical 
atudent graduated in the bottoa 1/3 of hia/har high achool claaa^ 
or My not have graduated at all* They generally have been failed 
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by thm public school systtta. Th«y do not associata succass with 
th«ir •xperiencs in school. Am m uwtt^r of fact they have not ha4 
wujh •xp«ri#nc« with success at all. Thsy co=s fro» th« lower 
scrio-econMic sector of our society and have little or no hope of 
succeeding in the econosic marXetplace. in aeny cases their self 
estees is so low when they cose in for the initial interview that 
they are uncoafortabls to look you straight in the eye. But the 
icportant thing is that they cose. All of these students have e 
dreas. They are asking for help to achieve this dreas. They need 
er^ouragewent and soaeone who will believe that they can achieve. 
They know that the only way to break the poverty cycle that they 
ere in is to get more education so they can get a job. We provide 
the seane to achieve this dress* The students that cose to us are 
the vinisua wage workers who want to upgrade their skills so that 
they can get the higher paying jobs; they are the young adults of 
the streets who have found out that after a year cut of high school 
jcbs are scerce when you do not have sose kind of training; they 
are regular high school students who cannot afford to attend a 
traditional college and take the required four years to get a 
degree; they are the young unwed sothers with ssall children at 
hcae; they ere siddle aged wosen ii^o are now divorced and oust find 
e Job to help support theaselves, ons thing alBost all these 
students havs in coaaon is that they do not have the soney to pay 
fcr college and they rely totally on the PELL GRANT to supply funds 
to pay for their education, without the present student Financial 
Aesistance Programs the sajority of the studsnts who attend the 
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pr;vAta vocational schools muld not b« abl« to rsceivs any post 
secondary education. 'Hiesa students could not absorbed by tba 
put lie systeM and vould ba lost in and by the educational process. 
7h« student that attsnds our typa of school dvos not havs tha 
fi-Bncial capability to f»y for his/hor aducaticr.al trainin9, but 
is tha one who nesds the training the most. Our students rely on 
tha Fell Crant and other aid to afford then the opportunity to 
learn a trade and help then break the poverty cycle. 

However « these students also have si9nificant problens. I 
war.t to be very candid about the problei^s that we face in 
prcprietary schools. I want to explain that even thou9h we try 
very hard to provide the right environment for our students, we do 
nor always succeed with each of our students, we have problems 
wi^h students dropping from classes, we have absentee problems, we 
havs students defaulting on student loans. This does not mean that 
ve are not trying or that we are a bad or poorly run school. What 
it Mans is that we serve a high-risK student. A student who may 
drcpout for any nusber of valid reasons* nont of thea having 
anything to do with the quality of the education or the way they 
were treated at the school « our students have isore serious crises 
in their lives in one aonth than we have in a year. An unwed 
oother has a baby get sick. A wife is the victis of physical or 
eental abuse at hoae. The husband or boyfriend looses his job and 
they iBove* The etudent looses hie/her part tiM job and sust 
support the faeily* The list goes on and on« We have developed 
sany plans to combat the problem of dropouts and absenteeisn. Our 
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gcai Iv to 9radUAt« all tho •tud«nts that v« «nrDn. w# knov that 
th;» Qbj#ctiva im iapoasibltt but froii our p8rs|>fi::tive that is good 
biiflnosa for ua. Tha »or« studanta wa graduata tr,e »ora likaly our 
ac-dol is to ba profitabla. Thera ara a numbar of things that «a 
n««i to continua to do in our schools to halp solve these problcas 
ar.i va ara cooBitted to doing avarything that is possibla to raduca 
dropouts and dafaults and our othar probleas, &nd wa walcoBie any 
ra;rulation that fairly addrassas these isauesr Howavar, what is 
railly needed is the recognition by Congress and the U, S. 
D«.7artoont of Education of the student populat;pn that ve serve. 
Th-s population is by definition a greater ris< to default on a 
st-dent loan, a greater risk to drop out. There is a social cost 
which has long been ignored by the current legislation and 
regulation relating to student financial ail. We are very 
ccncerned by certain assuaption that it appears tnat the Department 
has about the vocational proprietary schools. These are: 

a. That a school with a high default rate on its guaranteed 
student loans is a bad school, that it does net provide quality 
ad -cation and that it does not try to infora its students about the 
nature of the guaranteed student loans. The students that the 
BsaDority of the proprietary schools serve are precisely the 
students who should not receive these loans, Vfhether a student 
repays his loan is not a function of his recognizing nis obligation 
buz more of a reflection of the economic backgro-nd of the student. 
Stjdents froB the lower socio-economic sector of society do not 
have the same ability to pay their debt as students fro» other 
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secrors of society. 

b. Thm othor conaideration is that the vi% of financial aid 
hat changed f&o» being eostly grants to being atout a 50/50 nix* 
Th:a has put grante/loane in thm hands of the people who are least 
la-eXy to be able to repay thee. We applaud the proposal to 
increase the Pell grant to $3700 by Presidtnt Bush* This 
de=;>nstrates at least e recognition of the fact that the people vho 
ne«d the 9ost help in paying for their education will rscsiva a 
Icr? awaited boost in their ability to pay for their education 
without incurring the burden of a debt that they ©ay be unable to 
rfi^ay. This brings we to the role of the V. S. Departwent of 
Ed ^ nation. 

3. THE ROLE OF THE U, DEPARTMENT OF E0OCATIOH. The recent 
rule proposal by the Department of Education regarding the clock 
hc-r versus credit hour issua appears to be driv«n solely by budget 
cc'siderations and directed at eliminating the proprietary schools 
ani their students from the Financial Aid Programs. He recognize 
that there are some schools that have taken advantage of the 
financial aid rules and have not provided the quality training. 
However, we believe that is a separate problem and that the abusers 
Bhculd be dealt with as a separate issue and not as a blanket 
approach to proprietary schools in general, various proposals that 
have COBS out in the past few yaars that apply only tr^ vocational 
prcprietary schools have in effect &ads a second class citizan out 
of the student who for a number of valid reasons cannot or will not 
qualify to go to a traditional collega by making it impossible to 
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r«c«ivc eovparabl* asounta of financial aid at a vf>cationa2 or 
trad* achool. This sends tha nessage that you ar© wore important 
if you 90 to the traditional collies than if you go to a 
vccational school ami become a draftsman^ a secretary, a computer 
operator r a sechanic or any of the other occupations that 
vocational schools can prepare you for. The proposed clock hour 
vsraus credit hour rule is such an atte»pt by the OepartTOnt of 
Cdjcation to create two classes of students* If they want to 
insure coopliance with financial aid rules they should increase the 
oversight function, but do not punish the poor ani minority student 
who ie struggling to succeed in a world where tha odds are already 
stacked against hia/her. I have included in »y written statenent 
acre on this subject and the »eftbers of the comUtee can find the 
details of this discussion in that docuaent. Wa say that there ie 
no such thing as a separate but equal systea for vocational school 
students. irs believe that the rules be the saae for all the 
students and not differentiate between the traditional colleges and 
the trade and technical schools* 

Us mist eai^aalie that even though we serve, es described 
•erlier, higher risk students coaing froa lovsr incoae and/or 
sinority faailiea, our success in providin9 education to these 
students is i^reeeive. The following etatistics speek of the 
sueceee of private vocational schools and our students: 

e) over 90% of the students who graduate from a private 
vocational school get placed in jobs. 
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b) Mr* than 60% of our students coisplata their course work 
an^ graduate. 

c) over 901 of students attending private vocational schools 
have a high school diplooa or C£D. 

d) Biinorities represent 40% of enrollment in trade and 
technical schools as compared to 25% for comiaunity colleges and 19% 
in four year colleges. 

s) in 19B9 private career schools produced about one-half of 
the nation's trained entry-level worMrs. 

These figures sore than Justify the need to strengthen, rather 
than veaKen, the educational opportunities of students attending 
our schools and the commitssent on our part, with the support of the 
federal and state govarniBentfi, the accrediting agencies and the 
industrial and business coBwunity, to see that our type of 
institutions are more fully developed rather than placsd at the 
tr:.nges of the educational effort in our nation. 

4, THE INDUSTRY THAT WE SERVE - Cradoates froB our schools 
provide the work force by vhich this country operates. Ths role 
that our schools play in the educational comnunity is to train the 
en^ry level worker for industry « These vorXers generally cone fros 
the poor or lover Biddle income groups in society. Most of the 
tise they are sinoritiea. 

According to the Departsent of Labor's Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, by 1995 w>re than half of all job>*"Jill require 
education or technical training beyond high school. Of the 20 
fastest growing occupations cited by the Bureau of tabor Statistics 
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13 aro tAU9tit by thm private vocational collies and schools. Of 
tha 20 occu|»ations with the laingast absolute incraasa in tha nui^r 
of Joba 13 era alao taught by tha private vocational colleges and 
achoola. Wa are the aupplier of tha nation's worJc force. We are 
at:e to react to tha neada of a changing vorX environment where 
3cb» that do not exist today will have to be filled tomorrow. We 
vcrX closely with employers to atay abreast of their changing 
needs • since our sxistcnce depends on our ability to seat the 
needs of the work-place we are constantly looking for waya to 
irprove our programs and anticipate the needs of industry. 

At this time, I would like to stress the econowie impact of 
private career schoola in the economy of the commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico and the importance of our students to industry in the island* 

Puerto Bico»s loi private career schoola provide education to 
61,081 Btudenta a year. Over 10,744 graduate annually. The 
schools are e positive economic asset to the state both as a 
business and aa an educational institution. 

First, private career school graduates -ake a continuing 
ccntribution to tha economy because of their improved productivity. 
Each graduate will earn an additional $114,000 in his or her 
lifetime because of their education. 

SecoT^, private career schools are businesses which pay 
salaries, buy goods and services from other businesses and pay 
taxea to local, state and federal governments. The schools pay 
$100 per student in corporate and property taxes to XmI, state, 
and federal governments. 
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Third, prlvat* carft#r school* provide «ducfltion at a auch 
leer cost than i» possibXa in public cosununity collogaa. Each 
student enrollad in a private career school saves Puerto Rico 
taxpayers ovsr $3,5S7. 

These figures shoii^ a great deal of diversity anong Puerto 
Kico's private career schools. Private career schools offer 
programs ranging froo 300 hours in length to graduate degrees* 
Pr}.vate career schools vary in size froa less than a dozen students 
tc thousands. 

Private career school education is an investsent in the 
future* Earnings increase as a result of specialized vocational 
education. Graduates of private career schools have higher 
personal incomes and pay sors taxes. Research suggests that, on 
everage, a student with vocational education after high school will 
sake S3,B57 a year sore incowi than a high school graduate. Over 
a 40 year career, the private career school student vill earn 
$114,300 »ore then the high echool graduate. The state end federal 
goverraMnt will collect $46, 900 extra tax dollars fro* the 
graduate. A saall investwent today pays-off for a lifetise. 

Private carMr school students ars succsssful. The annual 
graduatiOT rate im 77 percent, witH 40 percent of the graduates 
placed in jote inediately. The graduation ai^ placoent rate 
compares favorably ^Ith other sectors of postsecondary education 
in the state. For exaaple, the graduation rate of students in 
public coMunity colleges is about 45 percent. 
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Frivatv career schools are btisinesses. cross rovonu^B of thft 
•c^ool© M 0stiMt«d to b« $275.1 Billion, m addition, students 
ara spending aora than $354.3 million for living costs* This 
$€r9.4 Million is an important contribution to tha stats econooy. 

PU0rto Rico*s private careor schools eiaploy over 1,046 people. 
Tha school e^loyees pay $6.6 million in income taxes to the state 
ar.l the schools pay $8.5 ipillion in corporate taxes to the state. 
Tr,e S15.1 Billion paid to the state of Puerto Rico does not include 
femoral taxes or property taxes paid to local tax districts. 

5. THE FUTURE - In conclusion, the future of American 
Iriustry will depend on how well the educational coauaunity provides 
a ^-ell trained work force to supply its needs. This includes 
Bc:.entisfs, doctors^ attorneys, accountants and other 
Pr:»fessionals. However, it also includes the mainstay of the worX 
force. The people who do the work, the skilled factory worker, 
the doctor's assistant, the secretaries, the autonotive scchanics, 
the paramadics. the draftsmen, tlie computer repairmen «nd 
programmers. These are the people, the students that we train and 
ve can do it efficiently ami promptly. Howevar, we need your help 
to see that our students are treated on an equal basis, not as 
second class citisens. in the reauthorization process, I ask that 
the Committee consider not only the educational needs of the 
St Jdents that we serve but the social costs of not providing the 
opportunity for these students to iaprovs their situation in life. 
The related costs of unemployment and crims that result when 
individuals do not have productive outlets for the energy of youth 
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can b« M«ii in th« 9hettos of Any larg« city. ThA Pall Grant and 
tha vocational school* ara tha ray a of hopa for th* low incosa 
and/or ainority atudimt vho for vhatavar valid raason is not in a 
position to attand a traditional collaga. At Coastal Training 
Institute and Automaca Tachnical Colia^a ve baiieva tha rola of the 
Pall Grant and the vocational schools is vital for tha future of 
thasa individuals and for the work force that American business 
reliea on tcday and will rely on toiaorrov. 

X aa including as ^rt of oy testisony additional docuisonts 
that I would like the CoBwittoe to review in conjunction with ny 
above statoiaentB. H'lOsa are; 

1. Sunnary of the Issues in Beauthorisation 

2. tetter to Ks, Carney W. McCullough relating to th© clock 
hour va. credit hour issue. 

3. Letter to Residont Cosnieaionar Jaiise B. Fuster 

4. Advertiaenent - THE DAY THE EARTH STOOD STILL 
Letters fron companies who esiplcy our graduates 

6. Letters froa our students 
THANK YOU. 
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SUMMARY OF THE ISSUES IN REAUTHORIZATION 
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REAUTHORnMlOH TO THE HSOHEH EDUCATION ACT OP i965 
THB PRIVATE VOCATIONAL SCHOOL STUDENT AND THE MARKET PLACE 
SUMHARY or THE ISSUES 

1. STUDENT ACCESS- WE 88LIEVE THAT THE STUDENTS SHOULD CONTINUE TO 
HAVE THE OPPORTUNITY TO CHOOSE THE TYPE OP SCHOOL THAT HE/SHE WANTS 
TO ATTEND AND THAT THE PRESENT "STUDENT BASED" AID BE CONTINUED, 

2. FUTURE EMPLOYMENT NEEDS- THE JOB MARKET NEEDS THE GRADUATES 
THAT COME PROM PRIVATE VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS, IN 1989 50% OP THE 
TRAINED ENTRY LEVEL WORKERS WERE GRADUATES OF PRIVATE VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOLS * 

3. STUDENT LOAN DEFAULTS- STUDENT LOAN DEFAULTS ARE A PROBLEM • 
HOWEVER r THEV ARE NOT Dl RECTLt RELATED TO ANY GROUP OP SCHOOLS BUT 
TO THE TYPE OF STUDENTS THEY SERVE. THE POOR AND THE MINORITY 
GROUPS ARE HIGH RISK BORROWERS, BUT DOES THIS MEAN THEY SHOULD BE 
EXCLUDED. WE ARE WORKING ON DEFAULTS AND THE DEFAULT RATE FOR ALL 
PRIVATE VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS HAS GONE DOWN 13.2% SINCE X98«. 

4. CLOCK HOUR VS, CREDIT HOUR- THE ISSUE HERE IS WHETHER OR NOT 
A PRIVATE VOCATIONAL SCHOOL STUDENT SHOULD BE ABLE TO RECEIVE THE 
SAME GRANT AS A TRADITIONAL COLLEGE STUDENT. THE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION PROPOSED RULE WOULD REQUIRE A VOCATIONAL STUDENT TO SPEND 
900 IN CLASS TO RECEIVE A FULL GRANT WHILE A TRADITIONAL COLLEGE 
STUDENT MAY SPEND AS LITTLE AS 360 HOURS IN CLASS AND RECEIVE A 
FULL GRANT, THIS SAYS THAT YOU ARE MORE VALU^LE AS A CIT12EN IF 
YOU ARE ABLE TO 00 TO A TRADITIONAL COLLEGE. WE DO NOT BELIEVE 
THAT THIS IS THE MESSAGE TO SEND TO OUR YOUTH. 

ABUSES- THERE ARE SOME ABUSES OF THE FINANCIAL AID SYSTEM BY 
BOTH VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS AND THE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, THIS IS 
A SEPARATE ISSUE THAT SHOULD BE DEALT WITH ON ITS OWN. THE 
VIOLATORS SHOULD BE ELIMINATED FROM THE SYSTEM, BUT THE SYSTEM 
SHOULD NOT BE SCRAPPED BECAUSE OF THE ABUSES OP A FEW. 

5. TAXPAYING SCHOOLS- THE PRIVATE VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS HAVE A 
SIGNIFICANT EFFECT ON THE COMMUNITIES THET SERVE. OUR SCHOOLS IN 
PUERTO RICO HAVE AN ANNUAL PAYROLL OF APPROXIMATELY fl4,000,000. 
IN ADDITION TO PAYROLL TAXES WE ALSO PAY CORPORATE INCOME TAXES, 
PROPERTY TAXES, EXCISE TAXES; THESE ARB NOT PAID BY PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS. OUR TOTAL EMPLOYEES NUHBER OVER 650 AND THE 
MULTIPLIER EFFECT OF THEIR SPENDING CONTRIBUTES SIGNIFICANTLY TO 
THE ECONOMY OP THE TOWNS IN WHICH WE OPERATE- THE SAME IS TRUE OP 
THE PRIVATE VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS IN YOUR STATE. 

IN SUMMARY, THERE ARE MANY MORE ISSUES THAT WILL BE CONS J IN 

THE DEBATE CONCERNING THE REAUTHORIZATION OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION 
ACT or 1965, BUT WE BELIEVE THAT THESE ARE THE MOST SIGNtPlCANT. 
WE ASK THAT THE HIMBERS OF CONGRESS WEIGH ALL THE FACTS AND ATTEMPT 
TO SORT OUT THE ISSUES CLEARLY AND NOT LINK ITEMS THAT DO NOT 
BELONG ON THE EDUCATION AGENDA. 
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RSAUTHOBIt^TXOH OF THE MICH^ EDUCATXOW ACT OF 1965 
THE PRIVATE VOCATIOHAL SCHOOL STUDENTS AND THE MARKET PLWTS 

POINTS TO CONSIDER 

SMXORQUNO- IN THE PAST FEW YEARS THERE HAS BEEN A SIGNIFICANT 
Amur OF CRXTICISH LEVELED AT PRIVATE VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS AND THE 
FINANCIAL AID STSTEM tlHICH FUNDS THESE STUDWITS. THESE CRITICISHS 
WE BELIEVE ARB DRIVEN BY WtHm CONSIIWtATlCHIS AND BY A NSSlNF1»mED 
cm UNXNFORHED POPULACE. WE BRIEVE THAT THE INTKIT OF THE 
LEGISLATION IS BEINO OVERLOOKED IN THE ARDKIT DESIRE TO BALANCE THE 
Bmon. THE KEY ISSUES THAT VE BELIEVE NEED TO BE ADDRESSED ARE; 
BTUDEUT ACCESS, EMPLOYMENT l»EDS FM THE FUTURE, STUOm LOAN 
MFAULT8, AND SNFmC»f»IT OF WM FINANCIAL RULES. HE BELIEVE mERE 
ARE SOME PEOPLE NHO HAVE A BIASED VIEW OF OUR TYPE OF SCHOOLS. THIS 
HAS COMB ABOirt BECMISE OF SOME ADVISE PUBLICITY HAVING TO DO WITH 
A FEW UNCONSCIONABLE SCHOOL MMINlSTRATORS WHO HAVE TMCEN ADVANTA(S 
OF STUDENTS AND THE FINANCIAL AID SYSTEM. IT IS IWORTANT TO XnP 
IN MIND THAT THESE MEDIA REPORTS Rm*ECT THE PRAOTICES OF ONLY A 
FEW OF THE PRIVATE VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS. THIS IS A S^ARATE PROBLEM 
AND SHOULD NOT M CmSIDERED AS A REASON FOR EXCLUDING THE VAST 
MAJORITY OF VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS AND STUDENTS WHO ARE TRYING THEIR 
BEST TO PROVIDE AND RECEIVE A QUALITY EDUCATION. THE U.S. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION APPEARS TO BE TRYING TO EXCLUDE THAT 
PORTION OF THE POPULATION WHICH WBPS THE MOST FROM EDUCATION. 
THESE ARE THE POOR. WITHOUT AN EDUCATION WHICH WILL ENABLE THEM TO 
GET A JOB THEY WILL NOT BE ABLE TO BREAK THE POVERTY CYCLE. 
ULTIMATELY, THIS WILL IMPOSE GREATER COSTS TO THE GOVERNMENT. 
THIS IS ALSO THE PORTION OF THE POPULATION WHICH SOCIETY NEEDS MORE 
THAN ANY OTHER SECTOR TO HAVE EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES. • THIS 
SECTOR, THE VOCATIONS. SCHOOL STUDENT IS GENERALLY THE POOR WHITE, 
THE BLACK COMMUNITY, AND THE HISPANIC COMMUNITY. THESE SEGMENTS OP 
THE POPULATION IN GENERAL ARE THE ONES WHO NEED THE OPPORTUNITY TO 
GAIN SKILLS AND A DECENT PAYING JOS. THIS IS THE ONLY HAY THEY 
WILL GET OFF THE WELFARE AND TRANSFER PAYMENT ROLES. 

KEY ISSUES 

I. STUDENT ACCESS- WHO SHOULD GET STUDENT AID? WHAT IS THE 
PURPOSE OF STUD^T AID? WHAT IS GOING TO BE THE INTENT OF THE 
LEGISLATION THAT REAUTHORIZES THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT OF 1961^7 
THESE ARE WHAT WE CONSIDER THE REAL IBSUSS TO BE DEALT WITH DURING 
THE REAUTHMIZATION PROCESSp THIS IS WHERE THE TOUGH DECISIONS ARE 
GOING TO BE MADE* ARE WE WILLING TO PROPERLY ADDRESS THESE 
QUESTIONS? IT IS HERE THAT WE MAKE OUR CASE AS WCATIONAL SCHOOL 
OWIfERS THAT IT IS PRECISELY THE STUDENTS THAT WE SERVE THAT CAUSES 
TMESE QUVBTIONS TO BE SO CRITICAL. WILL THE REAUTHORIZATION TREAT 
THE VOCATIONAL STUDENT AS SEC(»tD CLASS CITIZENS AND PROVIDE A 
<'S»ARATE BUT EQUAL" SYSTEM OF FINANCIAL AID SYSTEM? THIS SYSTEM 
WOULD lEND A STRCMG AND UNMISTAKABLE SKSIAL TO Tl« HON TOADITIONAL 
COLLEGE BOUND STUDENT THAT THEIR LIVES AND THEIR CONTRIBUTIONS ARE 
NOT THE SAME OR AS IWORTANT AS THE •COLLEGE-BOUND YOUTH". IS THIS 
THE MSBSAGE WE WANT TO SEND TO OUR YOUTH? 
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LETS TALK ASOUT OUH STUDCNTS 

OVSa 80% or THK STUDENTS WHO GRADUATE FROM A PRIVATE 
VOCATIONAL SCHCX>L GET PLACED IN JOBS. 

MORS THAN 60% OP OUR STUD^TS COMPLETE THEIR COURSE WRX AMD 
GRADUATE. THIS C(M»ARES FAVORABLIT TO 58% FOR FOUR YEAR COLLEGES 
AND 43% IN (IMMUNITY COLLEGES. 

OVER 90% OF THE STUDENTS ATTENDING PRIVATE VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
HAVE A HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA. 

MINORITIES R^RESENT 40% OF ENROLLMENT IN TRADE AND TECHNICAL 
SCH(K)LS AS COMPARED TO 25% FOR COMMUNITY COLLEGES AND 19% IN FOUR 
YEAR COLLEGES. 

IN 19a<; PRIVATE CAREER SCHOOLS PRODUCED ABOUT ONE-HALF OF THE 
NATIONS TF^INED ENTRY -LEVEL WORKERS* 

2. FH*w/.S EHPLOYHSNT NEEDS- ACCORDING TO THE DSPARTHENT OF LABOR'S 
BUREAw^ OF LABOR STATISTICS, BY 1995 WORE THAN HALF OF ALL JOBS WILL 
REQUIRE EDUCATION OR TECHNICAL TRAINING BEYOND HIGH SCHOOL. OF THE 
30 FASTEST GROWING OCCUPATIONS CITED BY THE BUREAU OF LABOR 
STATISTICS 13 ARE TMK2HT BY THE PRIVATE VOCATIONAL COLLEGES AND 
SCHOOLS. OF THE 20 OCCUPATIONS WITH THE LARGEST ABSOLUTE INCREASE 
IN THE NUMBER OF JCBS 13 ARE ALSO TAUGHT BY THE PRIVATE VOCATIONAL 
COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. WE ARB THE SUPPLIER OF THE NATIONS WORK 
FORCE. WE ARB ABLE TO REACT TO THE NEEDS OF A CHANGING WORK 
ENVIRONMENT WHERE JOBS THAT DO NOT EXIST TODAY WILL HAVE TO BE 
FILLED TOMORR(»I. WE WORK CLOSELY WITH EMPLOYERS TO STAY ABREAST OF 
THEIR CHANGING NEEDS. SINCE OUR EXISTENCE DEPENDS ON OUR ABILITY 
TO MEET THE NEEDS OF THE WORK -PLACE WE ARE INSTANTLY LOOKING POR 
WAYS TO IMPROVE OUR PROGRAMS AND ANTICIPATE THE NEEDS OF INDUSTRY. 
THIS IS OUR FUTURE AS WELL AS THE FUTURE OUR STUDENTS. 

3. STUDENT LOANS AND DEFAULTS- STUDENT LOAN DEFAULTS ARE A 
PROBLEM FOR EVERY SECTOR OF POSTSECONDMY EDUCATION. NOWEVn, 
THERE ARE A FEW ITEMS THAT NEED TO BE DISCUSSED TO PUT THE DEFAULT 
QUESTION IN PERSPECTIVE. THERE IS RESEARCH THAT INDICATES LOAN 
DEFAULTS AT A COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OR A PRIVATE CAREER SCHOOL ARE 
LARGELY DUE TO THE TYPE OF STUDENT SERVED. WITH THIS IN HIND IT IS 
NOT SURPRISING THAT DEFAULT RATES ARB HIGHER AMONG PRIVATE CAREER 
SCHOOLS* WE SERVE WHAT IS CONSIDERED THE "HIGH RISK*" STUDENT- THE 
POOR, F»1ALE, FROM A MINORITY GROUP, WITH NO HELP FROM PARENTS AND 
GEMSRALLY OF LOWKI ACADEMIC ABILITY. THESE STUDENTS ARB BOUND TO 
DEFAULT AT A HIGHER RATB THAN THE TRADITIONAL COLLBGR STUDENT* 
ANOTHER CHANGE HAS TAKEIt PLACE JN THE FINANCIAL AID STRUCTURE OVER 
THt LAST ID YEARS, IN 1980, «ANTS CONSTITUTED 40% OF THB TYPICAL 
STUDENT AID PACXAGB, TODAY GRANTS MARB UP ONLY 29% OF THB STUDENT 
AID PAOCAOB* OF THB STUDENTS WRO ATTEND PRIVATE VOCATIONAL SOIOOLS 
OVn 80% MUST RELY M FINANCIAL AID TO SECURE THEIR TRAININO* 
NOWWtt, TOO SHOULD ASK WHAT ARB WB DOING TO Htt^ CURB THB DEFAULT 
PROBLEM* THROUGH OUR ACCRniTATlOW ASSOCIATIONf WB HAVE 
ESTABLISHED A DEFAULT MANAGEMENT INITIATIVE WHICH IS DBSI<am TO 
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HELP BOTH SCHOOLS AND STUDtNTS PRBVEMT OBFAULTS, THIS PROGRAH IS 
AH EOUCATXOM PROGRAH OESIOHED TO TEACH STUDENTS ABOUT DEBT AHD THE 
RESPOMSIBItm FOB HANACINO AND REPA«XMC IT. WS HAVE HELD HORE 
THAN 100 WORKSHOPS AROUND THE COUNTRY DESIGNED TO ASSIST THE SCHOOL 
AOMIHISTBATORS IN DEALING WITH THE DEPiWJLT PROBLEM. SINCE I9$6, 

I^imS^*^^ n^^IL*' ^^^^ SCHOOLS HAS DECREASED 13,2* 

WE DO NOT BELIEVE THAT THIS IS THE ULTIMATE SOLUTION. WE 
?fl;*'"^JS!L*''' * SIGNIFICANT SHIFT IN THE STRUCTURE OF THE FINANCIAL 
»i?-J?**^ NECBSSARt TO CORRECT THE PROBLEMS THAT PRESENTLY 
vSiH" ,-^«!f^:i!!S I"*^ ^ ENHANCED PELL GRANT FOR THE FIRST TWO 
l^LX^ t^^^\'^J^ ~ AVAILABLE TO 

STUDENTS WHO ARE IN THE UPPER DIVISION OF COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES. THESE ARE STUDENTS WHO ARB IN THEIR 3RD OP 4TH YEAR 
OF COLLEGE AND WHO ARE ALSO THE MOST LIKELY TO REPAY THEIR LOANsV 

?;c„?'°^.^f; ^"^"^^ "^"^^ " STRICTLY A BUDGETARY 

ii!^-; T"^1^ " '*° °« TRADITION THAT CAN SUPPORT 

^t^lLSS'^ -REGULAR COLLEGE" STUDENTS OH A BASIS SIGNIFICANTLY 
DIFFERENT THAN THOSE FROM A VOCATIONAL COLLEGE BASIS. IF THERE WAS 
J?^D^if««°L™ A POSITION IT WOULD HAVE BEEN PROPOSED BY THE 
trS^i2?J^Bf«^°?Jo^* *^ * REASONABLE AND RATIONAL BASIS MEASURING 
™E U.S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION HAS A PROPOSED 
^-oLTiiiT^^'i"^' VOCATIONAL STUDENTS TO ATTEND 900 CLOCK HOURS OF 
iH.^I-^i?' ^ RECEIVE A FULL GRANT AND ALLOWS A -REGULAR COLLEOE" 
STUOENT TO RECEIVE A FULL GRANT WITH A MINIMUM OF 360 CLOCK HOURS 
«fc^i!*-7^i'^i5''- ™" CANNOT BE VIEWED AS ANYTHING BUT 
2if.S5i*^II^I°r- "f**" CREATES A SECOND CLASS CITIZEN OUT OF ANY 
STUDENT WHO DOES NOT ATTEND A TRADITIONAL COLLhCE, THIS SENDS THE 
MESSAGE TO THE VOCATIONAL STUDENTS, TYPICALLY A MINORITY OR A 
FEMALE FROM A DISADVANTAGED BACKGROUND, THAT THEIR CONTRIBUTION AND 
THEIR IMPORTANCE TO SOCIETY IS SOMEHOW LESS THAN THE STUDENT W*0 IS 
ATTENDING A TRADITIONAL COLLEGE. WE DO NOT BELIEVE THAT THIS IS IHE 
MESSAGE THAT THE CONGRESS INTENDED TO SEND TO THIS SECTOR OF 
SOCIETY OR THE MESSAGE IT PRESENTLY WANTS TO SEND. 

5. ABUSES- WE HAVE HEARD A LOT ABOUT ABUSES OF THE FINANCIAL AID 
SYSTEM. WE BELIEVE THE ABUSES SHOULD BE DEALT WITH EFFECTIVELY AND 
THAT THE SYSTEM SHOULD BE STRICTLY ENFORCED. HOWEVER, FOR THE 
MINORITY OF PROPRIETARY SCHOOL OWfERS WHO ABUSE THE SYSTEM THERE 
°° PROVIDE THE BEST QUALITY EDUCATION 

THAT IS POSSIBLE FOR THEIR STUDENTS. THE ISSUE OF ABUSE IS A 
SEPARATE ISSUE. 

t: .-1^2****^*'° SCHOOLS- THE PRIVATE VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS ARE 
I^'^iilEL^,-'^ * SIGNIFICANT CONTRIBUTION TO THE ECONOMY OF 

*^£ISS2"^*^ ^ EMPLOY APPROXIMATELY 650 PEOPLE IN 

2«»nrV^Ii«"^*? ^ PAYROLL OF 

wtit ADDITION TO PAYING SIGNIFICANT 
i^^^ K^LJ^l^^^ RELATED TAXES, WE PAY CORPORATE INCOME 

TAXES, PROPERTY TAXES, EXCISE TAXES; WHICH PUBLIC COLLEGES DO HOT 
.1"* P***'"''^ TH*' WE PAY HAVE A 8IONIFICANT MULTIPLIER EFFECT 
in THE COMMUNITIES WHERE WE HAVB CAMPUSES. WE ALSO SPEND 
*«0*™W Of HONEY FOR MATERIALS, SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT. 
fMEN ONE OF THE SCHOOLS GETS INTO TROUBLE, ALL THAT IS EVER HEARD 
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IS THAT THE SCHOOL RKC81VED $%XXX DOLLARS OF fEDERAL FUIiDS. TMSRE 
IS HEVER A MEWTIOII OF WHAT HAPPSNED TO THE HOWEY. THE TRUTH IH 
MOST OF THOSE SITUATICWS IS THAT IT WBHT TO 9Kt PAYROLL FOR 
TEACHERS, AOMIHISTRATI VB STAFF, AND TO SUFPLISRS; AND NOT TO THE 
OUNSRS. THIS IS 8Y NO raBANS TRYING TO JUSTIFY ANY WRONG DOING THAT 
HAY HAVE TAEEN PLACE^ RUT HMELY AN ATTKfPT TO RR I NO ALL THE FACTS 
TO LIGHT AND TO PLAC* THE SITUATION IN PKISPECTIVE. WE BELIEVE 
THAT THE COVNTRY IS WELL SERVED BY THE PRIVATE TOCATIONAL SCHML 
INDUSTRY AND THAT « ARE SIGNIFICANT CONTRIBUTORS TO THE ECONOItY OF 
THE NATION. 

IN SUMMARY, THERE ABE MANY MORE ISSUES THAT WILL COWRISE THE 
DEBATE CONCERNING THE REAUTHORIZATION OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT 
OF I96S, BUT WE BELIEVE THAT THESE ARB THE HOST SIGNIFICANT, WE 
ASK THAT THE HSMBmS OF CON<»IB$S WEIGH ALL THE FACTS AND ATT»IPT TO 
SORT OUT THE ISSUES CLEARLY AND NOT LINK 1T»*S THAT DO NOT BELONG 
ON THE EDUCATION ACWIDA. AS A OTOUP, WE WANT TO PROVIDE THE BEST 
POSSIBLE EDUCATION TO THE YOUTH OF AMERICA; RECC^I2INQ THAT NOT 
ALL YOUNG ADULl'S ARE CAPABLE OF <»>ING TO A TRADITIONAL COLLEGE AND 
THAT THEY DESERVE OiOICES AND OPPORTWITIES LIKE THE TRADITIONAL 
COILECE BOUND STUDENT. 
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LETTER TO MS. CARNEY M. MCCULLOUGH RELATINQ TO THE CLOCK HOURS 

VERSUS CREDIT HOUR ISSUE 



or A 
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H}UCM10NAL 



nS. CARNEY M. nCCiA.L(X^, CHIEF 
PEUL PC%,ICY %CTXC3N 

DIVISION or POLICY AND FmSGRAII KVELOPMEnT 
OrriCE or student financial ASSISTAhCE 
U.S. KPARTHENT OF EIHJCATION 
400 nARYUUW A\CW6 

REGIONAL OFFICE BUILDINQ ROOM 4318 
UASHII^TON, D.C. 20202-*534S 

SU&JECTi 34 PART &68» STUDENT ASSXSTAT^ GENERAL PROVXSIONSl 

PROPOSED RULE, W^TED OCTOBER I, 1990 



DEAR MS. r^CiXLOL^i 

THIS LETTER IS WRITTEN TO EXPRESS THE CONCERNS THE STAFF AND 
STUDENTS OF OUR SO«»X8 REQARDIf^ T»£ PROPOSED RULE KENTZCMED IN 
T^ SUBJECT ATOV6. OUR CWCERNS RELATE TO THE INE0UITXE8 THAT 
ALREADY EXIST SN THE RULES AND REtU^TIONS AND THSS PROPC^D RULE 
CWLY MAKES IHEX INEQUITIES MC»IE PROr«)UNCED AND PIWITIVE TO THE 
STUDENTS ATTEND VOCATIOML SO400LS. I£ WILL ADDRESS WHAT WE 

CONSlDfIR TO BE THE WST 8I6NIFXCANT OF THESE CC^ICERNS AND 
ATTEMPT TO CLARIFY WHY »^ BELIEVE T»^T THE PRt^OSED CHANGES ARE 
NOT IN T»« BEST INTEREST OF THE STUDENTS WHO ATTEND VOCATIONAL 
SCH<X)LS OR THE COUNTRY IN QE^AL. W£ BELIEVE THAT DU^ITY 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING IS ES^TIAL TO THE WELFARE OF THE NATION. 
THE POINT IS NOT HOW CAN WE PUNISH THE PROPRIETARY SCHOOLS. THIS 
PRf^OSED RULE A8SWES THAT VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IS NOT A 
NECESSARY PART OF THE ECC^IWY AND THAT THE f^SEHl SYSTEM IS 
EQUITABLE. THESE ISSUSES AND TfC ISSUES OF BUDKTARY CONCERNS 
AND STUDENT ACCESS TO FI^^^IAL AID WILL BE DISCUSSED IN THE 
FOLLDWINQ PAR^^RAPHS. 



I. STUDENT ACCESS- THIS G^STim COtXD ^SO BE T£Rf«> 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS VS. TRADITIOI^ COLLEGES* THIS PROPOSED RULE 
CLEARLY IDENTIFIES THOSE STUDENTS WHO CH(X>S£ TO STUDY AT A 
TRADE/ VOCATIOfML SCHOOL AS A SEO^ND CLASS CITIZENS. IF A STUDENT 
CmOSES TO 60 TO A JUNIOR OR SENIOR OILLEK, HE/SHE IS A FULL 
TIME STUDENT IF HS/»<S TM^ 12 O^ITS A SEMESI^. THIS MEANS 
THAT HE/SHE WILL BE IN CLASS 12 HOURS A WEEK FOR IS WEEKS OR THAT 
THE STUDENT WILL SPEND 180 CONTACT HOURS IN CLASS PER SEMESTER. 
THUSp IN TM KMCTTERS A STUDENT AT A -TRADITIC»4AL COLLEGE* WILL 
RECEIVE 360 HOURS OF CLA8STO0M INSTRUCTION. FOR THIS PERIOD THE 
STUDENT WILL RECEIVE A FULL QRMT. THE TYPICAL VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
STUDENT WH3 ATTENDS A CREDIT VK5UR PROPRIETARY SCHOOL HAS TO 




^ CLASSROW* INSTRUCTION <tHIS IS 
ZJ^^^t^^ CLASSROOM mtS EACHJ. THIS TI« 
SVilS *<V or THEIR CLASSES INaUOEO UABORATORY 

Tir« WHICH IB CMNWERTEB AT 30 HOURS OT INSTRUCTION ima e^ 

SSU *St-»^'U°^J^ * VOCATIONAt'^JSSir hS??N0^ 

SJJfS ^2t^5®J2^cI^*SL'*J'^"^°J*^ stwjent. this is the 

S.- 1* ^J-^iE,SSf"^ ™ ^ ABUSIVE ACCORDING THIS PROPOSED 
5f^?MC^^SS^°52L®IS^ " ATTENDIN8 SOX HoS^TS 

IN THE CLASSROOM THAN THE -TRADITIONAL" STUDENT. THE PROPOSED 

THE VOCATIONAL STUDENT. UE RECOGNIZE THAT TRADITItaiAL n^^S 
«*2«SSES l«VE WID TI«T STlfl)GllTS SS?^^ 

FOR EACH HOUR IN CLASS AT TRADITIONAL COLLE^^ANO THAT 
15 J!S«Z'* »^ ™E TrSiTI^^oSS. 

CLJISS vaTRKINQ ON ASSXQNWNT8 AW STl4)Vim. OUR BUfiUfrvs 

il^i^lJ*^!^ SPENT APpSxiSSSv 15 h22s 

CLASS rOR EACH HOUR IN CLASS. HOHEVER, HE BELIEVETMAT THIS 
INFCRHATION IS IRRELEVANT BECAUSE HE DO NOT BELIEVE THATTOU ^ 
RELATE HOURS OUT OF CLASS TO HOURS IN CLAffl WTH iIstSjCT^ 

^ ^CiSJ^t2?^'*«S^ if ™^ OEPARTHENT OF EDUCATION 

HAS DECIDED THAT 8TUKNT8 AT VOCATIONAL SC»«M)LS MIE NOT A« 
IJffCRTANT AS TRADITIONAL STUDENTS WW T^TA C^ER In I 

^1^°^ CAREER. UE BELIEVE THAT THIS BENDS A 

SSS?! ""J^ 8E?^ *" SOCIETY THAT IS SERVED BY VOCATIONAL 

mCNOROMD UHIOt ALLOWS YOU TO QUALIFY AND/OR SE ACAOPmii^i v 
PREPARED TO BO TO A TRADITIONAL COU^ THEN^S^ARE NofJSSTf^ 

fSS«2!'™- . E^^- EDUCATION HUST ADMIT THAT A^UALlTY 

Jk;«"pT^.SE%^ liTriJ^^issD^SuSrsE^AScr^^ ^ 

^Jf^A^i'" IS A VERY INTERESTInI cSSe TO ^ 

S 2JyS?tS-,/iS2;II t!!i't*^r°»^ ASSUREDLY BE DE^Tn SbS 
fU'^^J*** OPPOSED TO 8AMBLXMQ ON MORAL SROUNDS. ALSO. T>« 
l^_Or A DEALER COURSE CAN NOT 66 COIWIDER^BYttWONE AS A 

STi^^i^^f;^ ^ " HApSiiinrTS^ iSSSy « J 

WHOLE. THIS EXAr«>LE ALSO DOES NOT ADDRESS TIC ISSUE OF HH^»« 
?5r'^J.J!2ST?'^5^Jf^ APPROVED BY AN ACCREOITiSq S? m 

ATTEJWINa THE COURSE SRAOUATEO AM> SOT JOM. OTmIr 
?if?i^*^t2iS2 11^ SL**^'» " WHETHER THE COURSE SS ACCEPTED 
IS ^ iL^kJ^^ OUACITV PROSRAM). THUS, THEImGe 

SLrJ? SSSP I!^ fjyOEHTB AND THE PUBLIC HERE SERVED BY 
SS;;™S^£^««"f«J°^'™ ™^ limited I^TORMATION WHICH Tl 
J^?^* 5^»EVB TH«T THE IltraRHATfON IS PRESENTED IN SUCH A 
rOW^ TO MISLEAD THE READER AND NOT TO 8IW THE CoSStE 

3S ^SSf f iJS^'til^r* J!**^ * ™ "WSRAM THAT 

WAS MADE INTO 40 SEMESTER HOURS THUS BEINS QUALIFIED AS TWO 
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ACADEHIC years. TMEWS 19 NO QUESTION TMAT THIS CAN W 
AtCOnPLISKED. H0»^\^, A HUfm£R OT Ra.EVANT FACTS ARE HISSINQ 
FROM THIS EXAMPLE. I» A STUOENt CAN ONUV REC€I\« C»« PCLU QRWHT 
PURINS A CM.EWAR YEAR THAT BESI^S ON JULY 1 ^ ON JUI« 30. 

THEREFC»?E, IN ORDER TO f^CESVS TWO GRANTS T«E PMSRAtt HM TO BS£ 
Slt^lFICANTLY HOOIFIEO. T>« M»T ASSUT^ION 18 THAT THE HUfV^ 
OF CONTACT HOiRS THAT Tl« STUOENT VCNT TO SCTOCa. PER WEEK MAS 
PROBABLY REmX^ FROM SC^CVHINS IN EXCEK OF 24 HOURS PER UEEK TO 
12 HOUm A WEEKp THIS WOULD MEAN THAT THE COI^^ WOULD HAVE TO 
BE INCREASED FROM A MAXirftJH OF APPROXIMATELY K »€EI3 IN LB«QTH 
TO 76 l«EK8 IN LENGTH. CERTAIN THINGS CAN K KNOW FOT SWE, THE 
CHAfiHSS IN REN'r EXPENSE OTHER FIXED OVERHEAD ITEW WU.D WiSfE 

TO DOUBLE* TWRS WOULD BE SWE INCREASE IN TEACHERS SALARIES 
UNLESS ALL TEACHERS ME PART-TIMS WHICH IS HIGHLY UI^IKELY. 
AN0TM5R FACTOR IB THAT 1>4E RETENTIW IN THIS PRCWIAM WILL »S 
SIWIFICANTLY REOUKD IF YOU MAKE THIS TYPE OF CHAWs«. T>« 
REa^T OF THIS CHANGE IS TMAT THE II^TITUTION WILL NOT COLLECT 
TWO FliLL PELL GRANTS AW STIVFORD LOANS ON ALL STW^TS. TW 
PROBLEMS THAT THIS INSTITUTIW WILL HAVE MAY BE JUST BEQir^^ING. 
OT^ Ql£STI0N8 WHICH NEEO TO BE A»ED OR CLARIFIED ARE WHY WAS 
THE WtOGRAM CHAN^, WEI% THERE OTTO AW V^ID REA«»I8 FC» THE 
CHANGE. IT MIGHT HAVE SS£H I^CAUffi OF COKPETITVE CONDITIONS THAT 
REQUIRED THE SWITCH. IT COULD HA\« BEEN THAT CTOTS >M RISEN TO 
A POINT required a Tt>TAL REVArtf>INQ OF THE PROGRAM. M CAN BE 

SEEN FROM A OJRSORY EXAMINATION OF THE TWO CASES IWICH THE 
DEPARTMENT KLIEVES TO BE AaJSES QT TM SYSTEM THAT THE 
DEPARTMENT HAS OMITTED SIQNIFIOWT INFOIWWTIW THAT MIGHT CAUSE 
THE READER TO OWE TO A DIFTS^NT CONO-USION IF HE KNEW MORE 
ABOUT THE SCHOOL INVOLVED. N«»#«RB IN EIT»«R EXAIW-E IS THE 
CONSIDERATION OF W«TMER « WT T)« SCHOOL PRWIDED QUALITY 
EDUCATIW DID IT HAVE SIONIFICANT PLAC£f«NT EXCESS. DID THE 
(^DUATES GET JOBS. WHAT THE DEPARTMENT Of EDUCATION IS DOING IS 
REACTIWI TO THE ADMINISTRATIOI^'S BUOMT PROW.EMS AND THE ' F^ 
THAT IT IS EASY TO KT SUPPWT FOR CHANKS UHICH AFFECT TME FOR 
PROFIT SECTION OF THE EDUCATION CWMWITY. « ACKIW^W« AWD 
KPLOTE THE FACT TWT WE HAVE HAD A FEW UPCTHICAL OPERATIONS IN 
OUR 8ECT»^ BUT imi IS NO REi^ON TO PUNISH EVERYO^ FOR TW 
VIOLATIONS AW) AWI^S OF A FEW* E^CIALLY THE STUDENTS IN OUR 
SfiCTm« 

3. STUDENTS SERVED- ^ THE CLOSIf^ SE»«NT CWR LETTER «E 
BELIEVE THAT IT IS IMPORT^WT THAT THE ISWB OF THE STUOENT 
POPULATION THAT IS SERVED BY VOCATIONAL »>traL8 BE DEFINED MX> 
EXAMIf^D IN LIGHT OF THE CRITICISM THAT THEY RECEIVE, CWR 
STUDENTS HAVE GENERALLY mSH FAILED BY T»« PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. 
THEY DO NOT HAVE A HISTWV »ICCE8S IN THE PUBLIC EDUCATIONAL 
PROCESS AND IN FACT DO NOT HAVE MUCH OF A HISTORY AT ALL WITH 
KING SUCCESS^. THEY COME MOSTLY FROM THE LOW» SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
SECTOR OF OUR SOCIETY WITH LITTLE HOPE OF CLITOING THE SOCIO- 
ECONOMIC LADDER OF SUCCESS. IT IS OUR JOB TO GIVE T«M THIS 
OPPORTUNITYt OUR JOI TO HELF THEM BREAK THE CY». OUR STUDENTS 
ARE MNERALLY NOT OIALIFIED TO GO TO A TRADITIONAL COLLEM. THIS 
IS CAUSED BY TWO REMONSi t>THEY DO NOT HAVE THE CTUCATIONAL 
BACKGROUND TO QUALIFY Ft3R CNTmNCC IN A TRADITIONAL COLLEGE AM) 
2> THEY DO NOT SEE THEMSELVES AS "BELONGING" IN THE TRADITIONAL 
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COLt£<»e SeiTXNQ. THEY BELIE^^ THAT Th^Y WOU.D TAJL BECAUSE T>Cv 
KLtSVE THAT DO NOT TIT IN. T^«SE STUDENTS AFE OE^CFALLV VEP^ 
FOOF AND DO NOT HAVE THE SAW FEELlN^i A£<XJT D€BT IMAT MJ&OUE 
AfCF:CA DOES, Tf«:Y TEND TO HAVE KSkE llPISia IN fMElP LIVES THAN 
fcC H4VE EVEP DREAMED OT. MANY THE STUDENTS AI^E UNWED WOTHCFS 
WW ON SOf^ SORT OF WELFARE AND AFE TRYING TO &f^EW, THE 

POVE-ITY CYCLE. IT IS OUR (PINION Tfr^T fl^SE ARE FREClfJtLY THfc 
STUDENTS UHO NE£0 T>C HOST HELP FWW ^jOVERhBiENT BECAUSE 

WITH3UT JOBS THE^ STUCeNTS EITHER STAY ON WELFARE OR HAVE A 
TENDENCY TO BECOHE INVt»-VEO IN CRIME AND DRWiS, IN MANY CASES WE 
ARE ONLY HOPE FOT STUDENTS. WE M NOT SIXCEED WITH ALL 

or sTui^TS, hcwever if we orcY succeeded with 40-50% of 

TI«S£ STUreNTS THEN 1^ ^lEVE SOCIETY WOULD BE JUSTLY SEfVED BY 
TW EXPENDITURE OF FUNDS. 



YOl^S VERY TRULY, 
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LETTER TO THE HONDRflBUE JAIME B, FUSTER 
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COMMOTMEAUH 
BXICAnO^ML 



HOWRAS^UE JAIME B. TUSTER 
RESIDEVT CWWISSIOWER 

IMItCD STATES HOUSE OT REPRE5£NTAT!\^S 
SAN JtAN, PUERTO RICO 

DEAR , rUSTERi 

THIS ^ETTEP ACCCmPANIES 01^ RESPONSE TO A PROPOSED RULE BV T^ 
U^S. DEPARTMENT OT EDUCATION iCOPY OT PROPCBED PULE AND OUR 
RESPONSE ATTACHED). V« REPREKNT THE MANAOEHENT Ctf" INSTITUTO DE 
SAI^, COASTAL TRAININO INSTITUTE AND WTOMECA TECHNICAL CCXLE^^. 
OUR INSTITUTION 8£R\« OVER IO,CM>0 STUDENTS IN VARIOUS VOCATIONAL 
AREAS AT THEUVE C^WHiSES LOCATED IN PUERTO RICO. k£ HAVE OVER 
850 EPtPLOYEES WITH AN ANNUAL PAVPt».L OT APFWX inWTELV 
• l-l,OC:»,000. t« REPRESENT 0^a-Y A SMALL fWTION OT THE VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOLS ON T^£ I«.AND AS YOU CAN SEE WE HAf E A PEASONA^Y 

SICNirrCANT IMPACT ON THE ECONOMY THE TOWNS A'iD CITIES WE 
SERVE. HOWEVER, THE ETPECT W OUP SCWOLS OF THIS fPDPOSED PlflLE 
IS »LT A PART or THE Pf13»L£H. IN PUERTO RICO, THERE IS A 
SIGNir:CANT f^ED rOR TfC TRAINING W m/R YOUTH, EaFECIALLY THE, 
ECONOf-rCALLY AND SOCIALLY DISADVANTAGED SEQIENT Or OUP SOCIETY. 
TICSE STUDENTS ARE THE ONES THAT WILL ^ ADVEPSEL> AFFECTED BY 
THIS PfOPOSEO RU,E. THE EFFECT IS THAT MANY SUCCESSFUL F^DSRAMS 
or S'^JDV WILL NOT QUALIFY FOR 6PANTS AND LOANS IF THIS PPOPC^D 
RULE IS ALLOWED TO STAND AS IS. THE IWACT ON THE fiPANTS THAT 
THE STUDENTS WOULD BE ^OWEO TO RECEIVE IN OJR SCHOCXS ALONE 
WOULD BE IN EXCESS OF «10,000,0CH?, WE Of>«-Y REPRESENT THREE OF 
OVER 5O0 PRIVATE SCWOLS LICENSED BY INSTRUCCION PUBLICA. 
THEREFORE, YOU CAN SEE THS. FAR RSACHINQ EFFECT OF THIS PROPOSED 
RU-E ON OUR STUDENTS AW THE EFFECT THE ECOHCHY OF PUERTO 
RICO. WE ESTIMATE TKWT AS HtCH AS •300,<Xo,000 IN PELL >5PANT8 
FOR THE ISLAND ARE AFFECTED. 

AS YOU KNOW, THE UNEWXATED AND IHMTRAINED LOW INCC?1E SEGMENT OF 
SOCIE-y IS A BREEDING GRC&flMD FOR CRIME AND VIOLENCE. WITHOUT OUP 
TYPE or SCHOOL THESE TOTENTIAL STUDENTS W) NOT HAVE SITFICIENT 
OPPORTUNITIES TO BETTER THEMKLVES AND BECC^ CONTRIMTINQ 
MEKBeP-S OF SOCIETY RATHER THAN A HUHKR IN THE CRIME STATISTICS. 

*HI8 REASON AND THE REASONS STATED AMVE, ^ ASK THAT YOU 
P«.fiAS6 READ OUR RESPONSE TO THE PROPOSED RULE. IF YOU A<^E» 
PLEASE SUPPORT OUR POSITION. WE KLIEVE SUPPORT FOR Otff? POSITION 
IS SUPPORT FOR THE FREE ENTERPRISE SYSTEM AND THE PHILOSOPHY THAT 
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MX neracRS or fiociExy shqulo k treated fairly ^ eoually. not 

MJL STIWENTS Affi 8U1TEP TQ K TRADITIONAL aXL6<£ GMOUATES, BUT 
THEY DESERVE THE SANE 0P1>aRTUNIT!ES» OUR INSTITUTIONS GIVE TfCN 
THOSE 0r>PaRTUNITlS9, BUT WE NEED YOUR HELF TO IHSUfCE THAT THE U. 
9, IWWTHENT or EDUCATION DOES NOT TTOAT THESE STUDENTS AS 
BStOm CUkSS CITIIENS 8INPLY BECMIS6 THEY ARE M3T TRADITIONAL 
COLLEQE STUDENTS. NE BELIEVE THIS IS NOT THE NE5SAQE THAT SHOULD 
BE SENT TO OUR 8TWENTS. 

T>W«C YOU FOR YOUR COT^IDERATION IN THIS HATTER. tC WCM.D BE 
PLEASED TO HEET WITH YOU TO FURTHER DISCUSS THIS HATTER IF YOU 
SHOULD DESIRE. 



YOURS VERY TRULY, 




FIDEL ALONSO VALLS9 CHAt^ttN 
INST ITUTO DE BANCA 
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ADV/ERTISEHENT - THE DflV THS EARTH STOOD STIUL 
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no JiH>cl. t:S7(un. So worn 
,ft ihe §ho^fr. 7:20 dim 
Cflf »»«if sfon lAf 
front's fkod. T-JO 0^m 
So Sa Of the a>ffffr, 
9:30 P.m. \oto<Sx » ^ oik. 
The iioon orr tec* rrf 
0nd fOflr. 




. ,ih.~. rnvaie i a«cr rti»lcg«% »«« ir»* ««« «h< P«P«* • W«n y«. th.nk aboul n. our 

cvcovt'iy I'fe -"J <«" *««<V>«o •Jcpe"^ «» 'I*™ 

TV 1*. «. .«f *.»ipUx » vfunj-ni T.rfa» ((we oui of t«p..« »pec,nc *l.llv >i«i pn*Ji« Miter 

ndlGgco jmi imk schmil* are »hcfc nvt»y woAm gel ihcm. 

EmpMjer* I«« c.«x u, Oepmd on pn^iue college. »»d .r-k ,.-ho.*|io j)" '^.""^'cSf 
~ «f ihc I'lmllNW *«k-i«» «hu •111 tr^huM f«m pmiile cantcf Hh.«l, th.s yew. over Ml P««'» 
on the exscwul fcvmrce iM » Ucping a kN «tf America b»Biiie» m thiMDei* 

/".nd .Iwte-. MWKthtnj el<. Fo. many umk.lkd AmcfKW*. pm«e 
_ i„sett».f •rth MuOcm fwvaKial ind ~ oHef ihe Iw^ hi^c ut nw.i.| fumarf To a good j.*. With i 
feiuic. 

So .hertief ihe nwe i» n.mf oor peiM* the abiliiy to brert inio • ne* carter, ^or ^^^^^JT^'^^X 
b^A .n«. ne* n«iet. mm? ««J m«« people ». cummg .o «.tue ittt< •« «// have . «.U m AmefKt » 
pnvalc career ciiWejtt «!• Khnob. 

PRIVATE CAREER COLUGES AND TRADE SCHOOLS 

Because America's Skills are Amtrka*s Future 
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LETTERS FROM COMPANIES WHO EMPUDV OUR GRADUATES 
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X9 <3« mnrntQ 1991 



Sr . Fidftl Monto 

J.^ta d« 0ir»ctor«» 
Xrjtituto B«Qe« 
A',*. Muftos Rivtrft *996 

Sr. J^lonsoj 

Sirva U pr«««nt« par* expreaar nueatro a9raia«cimiantQ en relaciAn 



La oliCAna rinda un aarvicio r4pid« cada vei que »« lequrrido 
t: aarvicio d« po»xblo» candidatoa a plazas diaponiblaa an nuaatra Compaflla. 
A su va«, no» ofraca un asco^ido da J^venea con mvc^^a diapo»icl6n 
a: trafeajo. 



icioa que h«moa racibido d« la Oficina da Colocacion«« 




D#p«rtafltenCo da Personal 



CNA 



Can EOM 7012ft. San Jutfi. Pu8<lo RiCO DQKM > Ttl i909) TSi-0?07 a Fax (109} rS>SA39 
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Pdl\ Puerto Rkro F«:ilftw$ 



Mmfm$AdJrm 
P O Bfn ^ 



JAiniary 16, 1991 



Mr. C«v« Barton 

Coastal Trainin9 Xnttitut« 

205 KuAos Rivera 

rajareo, Piiarto Bico C2648 

0©ar Xr* Barton t 

Coaatal Training inatitutfi has bMn ofl«rin9 to tha community of 
Fajardo, both privata and tha industrial s«ctor, a saries of 
educational coursas ouch nasdad in this araa* 

Tha sarvica thay hava baan giving has baan vary good. 

Siniraraly yf^w. 




Josi' A. Rivara Cuti#rras 
Oiractor of Parsonnal 
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ROCHE PRODUCTS I^fC. 



J«nu«ry 17« 1991 



Ms-. Dav* Bartan 

Ortfpe EtfticBtivo i« Ssnea 

Rio Pf^rmm, P,9, 0D924 

Ds^ Hr. Mrtoot 

!• »itb 9r«(IT pl«a«wr« that »• coi)9rwlat« r»u, mn6 th« 
ir.»titu«ion you r«prM«fit« for th« •xeallancy in •ducat Ion of 
«hB Coaotol Trolnnlnp Inotit»to# Ranatl Caopuo. fn Xhm paat 
throo foora th«ra haa b*oii a groat iopaet of yoyr alwoonl in 
tha local banking^ intfuatry and oooooreo* 

eoapany^ * pharaaeautlcal* haa bonofitad of your 
97adyatao« ap«elally tho«a tnvolvod m oloetronica and 
csaputor aoiSBoaa, tou ara Kalping urn in tha attaining of 
on a i»f our Min gomlB* tha profoa«ional iaprovaaoot of ail of 
owr aaaoeiatM. 

Vo mlmh you thm boat oueeaaa in your fytvra andaavora. 




HadiMl Dlraeter 
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MCDiCtNA INTERNA 
BOX 12003« CAPARRA HEIGHTS STATION 0092?- 



FAxi9l Alim^o VaMa 

2urUa da OiA^ctoae^ 
Snupo fducQC4.6n J Bonca 
AvmAjda fiks/iaj fUv^a 996 
^ Pied/taa, f^u9/tto lUcv 00925 

DA4eamo^ oxptie^l^ al Coa^tU TAoinOt^ ^nUtuta, ^eUnto de 
'^atCf nuQ^Ua .^at^jfacc^iSrt pon 4.o^ ^eAvlc^^ olUec^^ do. 

duado^, £x/tontaao4 al Coastal a que corUav^e e^c laboa cdw- 
catLva* 






Mr. Dave Barton 
President 

Costal Training Institute 

205 Kunox Bivera 

Fsjardo^ Puarto Rico 0064B 



Dear Mr. Barton i 



By these means we wish to inform that Costal Training 
Institute is an educational firjs that is# and has beenr 
preparing personnel inorder to get a better enploysent. 

Z personnel ly have used the services of Costal 
Training Institute inquiring for a secretary; and have 
found that they are well prepared. 

One suggestion Z would like to maJce ia that the 
engliah language be included in the secretarial course as 
it is A deMnd in the majority of the manufacturing 
co<q>anies« 

Zf you have any questionSf please do not hesitate 
to contact the undersigned * 

Regards, 



p.a Beji BST * Fijaitfe^ putfie race OOM ' ^ ilMiO • (SO*) sa3-i» • Fas 




Israel Cerena 
Vice President 



IQ/ar 
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Hx* D«ve Barton 
President 

rr#stAl Trainning Institute 

Mar Nr, Barton: 

X am please to inform you that tha students who worked tor 
our corspany, have performed very well in the areas they were 
assigned. 

vre appreciate your interest for our industry, and wo will 
continue to sponsor your programs and your students. 



Sincerely, 





Mm. *§S «M0 II itoi 
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17 enerc iB lOZ^l 



£r. Fidel Alonso 

?r*aident* Junta Dirfr?tor»» 

In^tituto de Banea 

Av*. Muftoz Rivera «996 

?.iz Pledras, P8 00927 

Ei'lwado sertor Alonjo; 

Deseamos reconocer el eefuerso y aportacidn realiza ©1 
!r,5tit\ito de Banca, en desarrcllsr los futuroa prof sslonales de 
Puerto Rico, 

t^uestro Bancc, jonoce la calid^d de sus ogresadcs ror Ic lue 
el Institute de Banca figyra en nueatras ' «ntes de 
r^ r lutafflientc . 

Le e;:hortamDS a cont:nu*r brir.dando el s-rv;rlo de 
e::7elencia acostunbrada. 



C.P O, SOX 474} • PVUITO RICO 009S6 * CRUPO BANCO miBAOMZCAYA, ESPAfiA 

TSIEXSZS-K^ • FAX WW I TS7^U2S • T£L. 724^3717 



Cordialmente. 




Asistente de Reru 



«;e Huxanoe 



£i ^rd 
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eperottvo dm ohor re y credilo 



DR. MANUf L ZENO CANDIA 



16 d« anoro fS« 1991 



Sr* Fia«X hlonmo Vall* 

June A dm Diroctores 

Xnsrituto 69 Banca 

Hato H«y« Puerto Rico 00936 

CstiMdo ffvftor Alonvo Valist 

Nu«strs oficinft h« utilicstSo por varies ai^cM* lo« s«rvicioa da 
Xa oficina da aapXaOs^ Raclnco da San Juan dal Xnatituto qua 
uatad pratida. Daaaaaoa axpraaar nuaatro agradaciaianto por la 
corcaala# aficiancia y prontitud con qua aiaapra sa ha atandido 
nuaatra^ patlclonaa por parta daX parsonal da aaa oficina. Da 
i^ual toraa la aignificaaos nuaatro raconociaianto a la caiidad 
dal parsonal qua haaoa raclutado* 

Confiaaoa an podar continuar utilisando aus asrvicioa y da 
i9ual forma aarvir da fuanta da a»plao para agraaadoa dal 

Xnai:ituto» 

Cordialaanta* _ 



CAZfK tVtSlA 4UGtRADA HAS74 140 ODD 00 POR UhU AGCI<IA DEL COtif RM>{rilOiAP'COOf} 



Koraa I» Santana 
Oflcial da Oparacionaa 
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COOPEBATIVA DE AHORRO Y CREDITO DE CIALES 

Tr * 871 1900 971 i8l0 871 JMO TAX ;W0 



Sr. Fi^el Alonso Vails 

Junia De Directcres 
3rupo £d\iCati'.^o Banc a 
Ave. Mufioz f^i^e-a 
9\o Pie^Jras PH 



Deseamos milicarle lo contento que estamos c^^^ la i*3fci- roUza^Sa 
con ios estudi antes gra^uadoa del Costal Trsining Ins-. .tut*. rec:ni^ 
de Manatl . 

Aprovec Barnes la cp^r'.un;daf3 para Sug^nv^e q^^^ cont.r.-:-. preparan::o 
5u5 est ;-di antes en ei carpo fie la Oanca. 

Siempre a sus orOer^es. 
F^lijc Luis Myft^r Rosario 
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t t ncMvpiOOv Of HMnjo mca, mc 



Sfi, ^idtt AicnAo ¥att^ 
Pxt^idtntt 
7H6tltute dt Banca 
Cayttf, Put\tQ ^icc 006S4 

l&timadp S^t, Alon^ot 

4u cj4.c4.na ^ tmplto po^ la C00pt\aciin b\indnda a 
nat^l\a em. % i tn tl ^zit^ido dt candidat^^ aitamtntt 
catiiicado^ tn tl d%ta dt Ticnlco^ tn lltt.l\onita. 

CKacla6 a «a apoMaC'idn lltnamp^ doA pcAiciontA tn nut$l\a 
tmp\t6a CPU t^tudianltA dt inAtiiuci6n, 

iea dt^tam^A ixllo tn tl nuevo 1^ tt^ txhcMCkmot a 
continuaK ton 4u t^ttltntt l^bQK* 

l6tame^ a d4Apo^4.C4^n '<ta cualQuitK ayuda qut It 
podamod b^4.nda^ tn HuCd/ tmpKt^d. 

Atttitamtntt , 



l^<tda, C. Vlaz O 
k^i^ttntt dt ^LttikKkOh NuffranoA 
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LETTERS FRWI OUR STUDENTS 
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Mr. Andrews. Thank you very, very much, Mr. Barton. 
Our final witness on this jmnel is Mr. Barry Burada, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Diewl Driving Academy, Inc. in Shreveport, Louisiana. 

STATEMENT OF G. BARRY BUSAOA, DIESEL DRIVING ACADEMY. 
INC, SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 

Mr. BusAOA. Chairman Andrews, members of the subcommittee 
and subcommittee staff, I would like to introduce myself as feury 
Busada and tell you just a little bit about our school, Diesel Driv- 
ing Academy. We operate commercial truck driving schools in the 
States of Louisiana, Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama and Tennes- 

I would like to also let you know that today I am representing 
the Association of Certified Trucking Schools, which f will call 
ACTS for short. These schools are schools that have gone beyond 
accreditation. They are all accredited, but tliey have taken a volun- 
tary step to have their courses certified by the Proferaional Truck 
Drivers' Institute of America. This institution was started and 
setup by the trucking industry itself, along with its insurance carri- 
ers and a number of other trade associations that are related to the 
trucking industry. 

Our schools believe that Pell Grant eligibility should be extended 
to so-called short courses. When I say short course, I am referring, 
of course, to the courses that are less than 600 hours in duration. 
We believe that policy should not dis:riminate against vocational 
training. When you eliminate courses less than 600 hours, that is 
exactly what you are talking about doing. We believe the focus in- 
stead should be the quality of the courses and not on the duration 
of them. For instance, the 3(K) hour trainii^ courses which our 
schools offer is reccgnized and acceptable to the Department of 
Transportation, the Federal Highways Administration, the Profes- 
sional Truck Drivers' Institute of America, as well as the trucking 
industry itself 

Our student can typically be described as someone who is over 30 
years old, many of whom come from minority backgrounds and 
they are people that need to get back into the workforce quickly. 
They are not 18- or 19-year-olds living at home with mom and dad. 
In many cases, they are mommy and daddy themselves. They need 
to get back into the workforce and become taxpayers again and put 
food on the table. We can accomplish this through our short-term 
courses in truck driving. 

Our schools all have in common high completion rates. We also 
have very high pla(»ment rates, typically over 90 percent. It is 
ironic that the administration—in fact, it is sad that the adminis- 
tration will propose eliminating any school that has courses less 
than 600 hours from participating in Federal financial aid at all, 
much less Pell Grants. 

This leads me to ask the question: Why 600 hours? What is so 
magical about this number, 600 hours? How does it insure quality 
education? We think we have a model that could possibly be a solu- 
tion to this problem. That is the PDIE model, where the focus is on 
the program and its curriculum and the equipment used to train 
students, not how long the course is, but how good is it. 
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We obviously meet a demand in the trucking indu8t^^^ There is a 
need for over 350,000 drivere a year in this country. That w esti- 
mated to continue like that Mch year through the turn of the c»n- 
tury. They start out at very high salaries. GeneraUy speaking, it is 
$24,000 a year plus benefits. So we are training for rewjobs and 
for an industry that needs these people as employees. They need 
them highly trained and they need them safety conscious also. , . 

In conclusion, I think what I am talking to you today about is 
fairness and quality. I think it can be solved with those two words. 
Fairness, in that we shouldn't discriminate against students at- 
tending short courses in vocational training. And quality, because, 
obviously, we need to tie any expenditure of Federal money to 
quality, and we all seek quality education. . j _^ 

We think that is what certification by a third party, an mdustigr, 
private enterprise source, can do for the educational system. We 
believe that such certification in coiy unction with accrttlitation cwi 
provide the types of assurances that would allow Federal Fell 
Grant money to be expended in both the socially acceptable as well 
as a cost-effective manner. However, should Congress decide not to 
place greater reliance on Pell Grants vis-a-vis the student loan pro- 
grams, there are a number of other serious issura in thatstudent 
loan program that are of great concern to ACTS 
would refer you, the committee, to our submission to the subcom- 
mittee on AprU 8, 1991, and would ask that that be included m the 
hearing records. We think that that will provide some further de- 
tails on our positions on the pr<^am as a whole. 

In conclusion, I think you realize the importance of a quality vo- 
cational education. We look forward to working with the members 
of the subcommittee and your staff to insure that vocational educa- 
tion is indeed a viable option for all Americans in the future. I 
would be very happy to answer any questions that any of you 
might have. 

Thank you for this opiwrtunity to speak today. 
Mr. Andrews. Thank you very, very much. . u * w 

The written statement that you submitted will be, without objec- 
tion, entered into the record. 
Mr. BusADA. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of G. Barry Busada follows:] 
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UNTISO STATCS HOUS OF KEPRESENTAHVES 
COMMimE ON EDUC4TI0N AND lABOft 
SUBCOMMirns on POSTBBOONIURr noucA-noN 



STATEMENT OF THE 
ASSOCUnON OF CEKTIFIED TRUCKING SOIOOLS 



RmbUmhIi MtUvt 6 ' the 
Higher BdOTltwi Act 



G. BuTf BosmU 
Dletd Drifts Acadta^, loc 
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STATOMKVr tW G. K4Mnf RITa41IA 

Mr. Chainnas. SabrommiKe c Uet^jen, md Snbonnnnittcc mB, 
Bany Busada, and I am Vkc Vn^Oem of Diesd nrMiy AcKlraiy, locw ^lidd opetsm 
wammigi tntck driver traiidiy scboob in the Kates itf Alatnnta, Artanaas, Lcmisiamtp 
Mb^sipfri, mS Teaneme. I am ai ipc ar lii ig bm Mfaqr » bdialf <rf the Asodatkm ctf 
Oenified Thidoiv Sdxx^ better known as *ACrr, to &aas die eHg{U% for Ml 
grants <tf s(><alkd 1dK»t counes* olfaed by ¥oc^^ *Slion courses" 

are generally mmffeied to be those th^ mftJOdotk ham iff tas in teqth. 

ACTS cnnem^ cjnrists (rf seven uboch, with vmrkms training rites annmd the 
ocmmiy. All nmidm of ACTS Ime been aocmSted by a oatiomdly-rBcognked 
aeo^tiiing body. Tbcy have abotalra the additiooalstq^ of baidiV their ocww 
and metl»d of trainiiQ evahiated mi oeitffied by an iadqsendent iodostiy-^Xfflsc^ 
boi^, the ProfrwioTial TmA Driver bmitute of Amerta, Inc (TTDIA"). Unlike 
Bocreditii^ agendes, which are finaactaOy siq^pcf^ 

on an imtitotkn's business pnctkesi FTDIA conducts a r^oroos cm-rite inqmtion <rf 
the phy»al |dants of the trakdiy schools and evaluates cnnictila ocmtem to detennine 
thai stud^ns receive i^bquate trdnim and hawe a reasooabb {noqpect erf getting a Job 
upon giaduatkat 

FTDIA was establi sh ed in 1985 by a ImwMiased ooaliticni tit truckiog cftm[M»ites> 
i nsu r a nc e eonyaiiies, driven^ e qi i iiwiiBMi and o ou ipoueat vanofiscturm and siqif)lieii» 
private earrieis, and lehled trade aao datioff FTIHA was in leqxmse to 

a perceived need m the pan of the tnddiv industqr to ensure qoa% emiy4evel 
c ommerc ial diiver tihbdng. FIXMA tes developed a cnvrebensive program for 
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«irafautii« ooomerdal driver tniniqi counes bised on objecdvv criteria. Ilie oit^ 
used bf PTIXA were est i bU ih c d hi oDatutadcm «Mi iD t^nems <tf the tnicfciiv 
iDduHy, and ire iMmd oo model conteuh md driver craiaiiig materiib developed by 
the Fedefi^ H^^iw^ AdmisiftimtioiL Jbc Federal TMe Commlistoi bas mc^nized 
P1DIA cettifkatkm in ooe <tf in reoem CocsttiBer Actioa Almi directed to im»pecsive 
txwk ifaiver tnudflg sdtioal lOideais. Quxeotly, eourscs 44 idioob in 23 itates have 
bees cenffied. 

ACTS baikve> thai afl rtudemiL whether dicv attend m gnlUy nf trighi^f #i^H^y}tyn 
or a vvxatfamal tm<te schoci ihouM be el^Bite 

leqoiiienieiiisriaatiivtDfiiiaii^ ACIS beliem diat ftiideidi attaidii« vocaticmal 
trade sdioi^ oOniiis flhon eouiM riioakl ha^ 

ai ttudenti attm^ other 9pe$ of schooin Tba, no distfaiccioos with regard w 
eligibflity jhotOd be made niBfi^ on die hiili of to 

of ecRave akme. To do lo amdd aatonatfcaPy exctnde a «%n«kant s^mest of the 
popnlatkMi film taUi^ advamafe of cmtimiim ednnaka, Rath^ dtao dicing out 
miSioQal trade idioob ior OEcboioiK Goo^^ 

each tsodem leeeim a ipalitf and udU ednortkm^ rqenflen of the 9pe of school 
attended, the «b^ Miafied, or die le^ 

Tim is, die stndmt sboi Jd not paduate vidmit beim pnpmi for his or h^ dmea 
pnieakm, nor thonU he or she be trahied for a career mtdA does eibt 

Fisaodal anistanoe ncfa as Ml fnuits Is oWcd to eaablii« students to attend 
maiv madoosl schools, including die tn>ical A£^ Tl» typical ACTS Khool 

offmaPnMA-certiSedshoftawseirfSWcfockfaoiui. Hoiwver, aU FnMA<enified 
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sdsools mecl the D cyai imen t ci requireineiits for 300 coune bcmrs. Hie 

^jjmainiately 147.5 stu^ dodk hours of training fecpiimi by FTDIA is the recpgnaed 
bcndunark for quali^ in Htm xnidk driver training ioctotiy. 

Tbe sverage student of an ACTS sdmJ is in his or her has a family, aiKl 
is unemployed or unfter-ei^toyed T!» sciMtem b often a mcnAcr d a minwity group. 
Family financial (Migattom <4it^ taakt a stiuienrs attendance at $dK>ol difficult, if not 
inq)ossiMe, witlKnit fetteral financial ass^Mce, The stirfent^ cn^Ajymcnt am! family 
status also make it virtually is^wssfiito ftwr tte smdem to ceumnit to amrses erf more than 
600 dock houn. Requiring atteiMianoe at courses erf web Uhq duraticHi will likely result 
in higher dmp-cnit rates for all of the fcir^crii^ leasom, if m>t fcff ladt of intcicM- 

Theie are otter reasons wi^ Fd) grams should be made available to students 
attendii^ stort-course vocatkmal trade schools. Shwt lenn vocational ocmrses offered 
in an industry where there is a tOtt |wa^>«t tor a^ will alkw an unenylpyed stwlcm 
to enter the work fonx sooner, and wiD allow an undeT-enykiyed stwtent better access 
to a Wgbcr-paying positfoa In the ewe of the typical ACTS school, anmwimately WV 
8S% of iht students graduate and ^qjmodmate^K 80-90% of those graduates are placed 
in jobs which pay an anmial starting siOaty of about S24,000 * ti^WK phts ftiU benefits. 

Qearly, the sooner these stiKSents are ab^ to &sttT tbe work fof«e, the sooner 
ttey can contribute to sockty as ^^wying citizens. It is lA^viom that over time tl^ 
new workere (which include abOi^to-ba^t stud^tts in tbe same graduatton/placement 
proportion) will more than p^ badt in taies the cost of the PeU grants eq^nded 
their vocatimial training. Quickly mming sti^rats into tai-pqfii^ dtisens through fair, 
noD-discriminat09y access »> grants is a mudi more desirable result tiian having to 
deal with all of the excessive eoei and other conqilicatimts d student toans; that is. 
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defaults, lemter-oMasl resort problcmsy loan servicing problems, inter^t subsidies to 
tenders, and other difficulties which ha>T already been csptored by this Subcomminec, 

Unfortunately, wc now sec attempts to exclude students who choose to attend 
short courses (which arc mostly offered by vocational trade schools) from Pell grant 
eligibility. Wc believe that the mje goal of the Administration's proposal to iimi! Pell 
grant eligibility to 600-h<Hir courses is to exclude vocational trade school students. This 
would be counter-productive for several reasons. 

Aside from the fact that the 60Q-hour limit is totally arbitrary and inherently 
dttcriminatory, it may very well prompt max^ schools to extend their courses without 
sufficient educational justificatioa Worse yet, a "short course' of that length may 
discourage many students from attending vocational trade schools. As noted, in the case 
of ACTS' member schools, because of family and other financial obligations, the typical 
student may not be able to take the lime necessary lo attend such a course. Nor is the 
600-hour limit sound public policy on its face Who is to say that 600 hours 
automatically equals a quality education? Atul, why should we arbitrarily delay a 
student's entry into the work force when he or she can take a vocational course of 
shorter duration (i.e., 300 or less hours) that adequately prejp^res him or her for a 
productive, tax-paying career? As was mentioned previously, both the Federal Highway 
Administration and the motor carrier industry, as well as the dundreds of supporters of 
PTDiA, reco^iize that an entry-level driver can be adequately trained in far less than 
600 clock hours. 

This is not to say that tli^re should be no limits on which students or short 
courses should be eligible for Pell grants. Reasonable need requirements are 
appropriate. Beyond that, ACTS suggests a solution for the Subcommittee's 
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cornkkraiioiL FTDIA coone «eitificatiisi pimkles m model thit ooutd be used in o^t 
vocations u> cosure that ft sbtat tcxm course b of fai^ qualiqr and adequately prq»m 
a studem for a ssal cazm, audi that FeO grants sltoutd be awarded legartfless of emtrse 
lengtlL FTDIA csourse ontificatka a a model that 0(a«ress should tequiiv all industiy 
sectors to embrace as a means to base Pell grant eUgO^ty on tkmonstrated edueatkmai 
value axMl usetuloeis of trahting fcH^ the chosen carper. This appioadi would be Car 
superior to unduly relyii^ m arbhraiy amne lei^ to detennh^ Fell grant eligibility. 

Tfca QtHWiartM Coneent 

Unlike aocxvditation* whkfa focuses isindpaUy m the Inisiness imctices and 
Gnandal health of an institntkm, FTDIA oerttScation focus^ solely on the course 
content, quality of instructkm, quality of materials and equipment* ability of the course 
to meet educational oh^ectivca* and the utOity of the eourse to the nudent's pr<^)osed 
career. While aocmhtiiig bodies geimiaUy indude a 'sidiject matter ^)edalist" in their 
on-site teams that review iistitutkms, these $p<»:iaHstt are not geneiBlly told how to 
evaluate a course, nor do they use specific criteria to evaluate tl^ course of study. 
Further, several accrediting bodies allow the prospective sctool to veto their ctoice of 
spedalists. PTDtA maiitt^ti« a staff of ^ledalkts who are ^^ecifically trained in 
evaluating the content of courses to ensure that they meet the FTDIA criteria. Through 
evaluation of a significant munber of cmirses, usii^ the same objective criteria, these 
specialists have deveUq>ed m eipertise that permits them to perform a thorough, quality 
audit of the courses to be certified 

The reports of PTDlA's <m-ste mhiators are reviewed by an independent three- 
member Certification Board with badkground^ in truck safety and educatioa All 
institutions that ofiter truck driver training courses are prohitrited from making financial 
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CDntributions to PTDIA in ofder to ensure the integrity and objectivity of the 
Certification Board Each PTDlA-ccftified school is n^piired to undergo a complete 
review and cvahiatira evcy 18 months in onter U) maig tAi g its certification. 

The focus of FTDIA certification on tlx scope, content and length of instructlona] 
oofnpoQcnts assures, to a much greater degree, that ti» training prepares students for 
access cm the job. The accreditatiw process* as it eiists tod^, is not focused primarily 
on the quality of instruction. Tte certification process,, as established by P1D1A, offers 
a model that can be used in other industries to cktennine whether Fell j^ant eligibility 
is warranted for a amise of any lei^:th. 

FioaUy^ it b reasonaUe to esq^ect that Pell gram eligibUity should have some 
demonstrated relationship to the needs of the imhist y for whidi the training is proposed 
That is, it makes sense that there sh<mld be a need for the occupaticm in issue before 
federal grant monies are committed to the education of the student For example, there 
is a current critical slK)rtage of entiy-level commercial vcWde drivers that is expected to 
continue throu^ the end of the oentusy. The Departn^m of Labor has estimated 
that there will be a shortfall of ^qntndmately 35(X000 entjy-!e\^l commercial drivers per 
year for the next several years. 

Emiy-level oommerdal vehicle operators can expect to earn substantially more 
than a typical graduate of a vocaticmal tiainusg program of conqmrable length. Entiy- 
ieveJ truck drivers typically earn S24,000 - $26,000 (plus full bei^ts) during the fir^t 
year. It is relatively common for experieitoed drivers fi*r large motor carriers to earn 
$50,000 or more per year. The strong demand in the truddng iiuhistiy for a large 
number of drivers, onspled with the reladvefy high entiy4evel earnings in the industry, 
presents a unique qq>ortunity to create meaningf«il employment for what is a typically 
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unemplc^ or umter-cnqdo^ indivkhi«l who seeks training as a truck driver. Further, 
IHiblic safety dictates tto these drivers he properiy trailed to handle the increasUn^ 
K^bisticated equipment that is cq>eiated oa the natiw^s highways. 

In condu^OQ, ACTS beliem that CongTCSs should mrt focm unAily on course 
length (300 hours, 600 Imirs. etc) ttetenmnii^ Fell grant eligibiiity. l>ing Fell 
grant eUgHHlity to art>itraxy course lengths is inherently discrimioatofy* The nme 
approjmate goal wmld be to {Hit in place private-sectc^ mechanisms that win result in 
Fell grant e3q>ewlitures based upon assured quality and useful education to any indent 
who attends posticcoodaiy oouises of ai^ duration. ACTS aiggests tte model of FTDIA 
course certification in the trucking industry, ^ch oertifi€atu>!V as distinguished from 
acaeditation, can provkte the types of assurances that wchiM allow fecteral Pell grant 
funds to be expended in both a socially-aoceptable and cost-effective nmnner. 

However, should the Congress decide mH to place greater reliance on Pel! grants 
vis-a-vis stucknt loan programs, there are a nundxr of other serious issues within the 
student loan program that are of concern to ACTS members. These pri^ems, whidi 
include discriminatory treatment ctf trade schools regarding acora to student loan 
programs, lenders not meeting lender-of-last-resort obligations, lack of due dili^nce in 
loan collections by leiKlen, etc, and ACT? suggested solutions arc discussed in the 
Association's submission to the Subcommittee of >^>ril 8, 1991, which I would ask be 
included in the hearing record. We refer the Subcommittee to this submission for 
ftirthcr <ktails on ACTS' position on the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965. 
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Mr. Oairman^ wt koow that y€m rcco^niK from your personal aqjericnoc the 
value of a quality vocatjonal c<hicalioiL On behalf of ACTS' member imtitutioiis, I 
look forward to working with you, Mr. Coleman and the Men^rs «rf the Subcommittee, 
to retain vocational education a viable option. I would be happy to answer any questions 
that you might have. 
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The Honorable Wilham D Fwd 

Chairman. Subcwnjivfitr on Pow^condary t ducanon 

Commsnec on Education and Lahor 

t'njtcd States Hoyse of Rcprrscn?ah\T\ 

2451 Raybum Hmi&€ Officf Buildmg 

Wa>hmg«>n, DC 20515 

Thf Honorable Thoma* Coleman 
Ranking Minoriiy Member 
Subcommiiiec on Pc»is*condaiy Education 
Comminee on Education and Labor 
Lnited States Hnus^ of ReprescmalKcs 
24t>i? Ravbum Homw Off»ce Buildjng 
Washington, D-C. 20515 

Dear Chairman Ford and Congre&iman Coleman 

We are pJeaKd to pr^widc t he att acbcd submiwion on behalf of the AsKKiaiii^n 
of Cenificd Trucking Schools CACTV) in response to your recent request of m\ 
president, James For^tbc. Your request asks for the views of interested parties on 
reauthonzation of ihe Hi^r Education Act of 1965, as amended 20 U.SC. $ 1070 
£1 IkSfl Per the suggestion in your letter, tir are providing an analysis of nirrent Xv^ a«» 
we!) as suggested changes and the ratkmate for those dtanges as an attadunent to tht^ 
letter Tlie 4ttacbmeM is m the side-by side legislative forma t ^ required m >our 
request This rovei letter is intended lo give an meme^ of ACTS' positions on ihr 
p<>l?rtcv its suggested changes would implement. 
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1^ Associatten ef CtrtlfM TVuc kins Schook 

ACTS a a noi-for-profji corporation o^gafu^ed under the laws of the Diisnct of 
Columbia All members of ACTS have been acaedlied by a naiionallyrecogmyrd 
accreditij:^ bwfy. They have also taken the addiiional step of having the qualii> and 
usefulsieiks of Iheu courses lo the ifuden? oeniffed by an UKfepeodeni industiy-sponsored 
body, the Professional Truck Driver Imtituic of America, Inc ('PTDlA'). 

The PTDIA wa* established by a broad-baicd coalition of iruckiog companies, 
insurance companies, driver^ equiproeat and componeni suj^liers. private carriers, and 
reUted trade asiociations. The Instimie was esiablished in response to a perceived need, 
on the part of the trucking industry, to ensure quality emn-level commercial drntrr 
training. PTDIA t*as established a program for evaluation of commercial dnver training 
courses based on 107 objective cnteria. The criiem used by PTOIA were established 
m coasuUatinn wjih ail segmenu of the trucking industty, and are based on model 
cwmcula and drn-er iramii^ materiaH deve1c^)cd by the Federal Highway Administration 
The Federal Trade Commission has recognized PTDIA ccnincatit)n in tme of it> 
Consumer Anion Alem directed to prospective truck driver training scbtx)] sTudcriv 
Traimng institutions whose courses are certified by PTDIA are prc»hibiied b> KIDI A 
^unlike accrediting bodies) from financtalK Cdntrihuimg to FI1>1A 

The Nmf lor.TnicK JMvfr Training 

The tracking induMfy fi>da> faces a cnucal driver ihon^iic The T S. Dc paTinu 
of l-aHi>r has eMimaied that there will be a short fall of appr i?ximaicK 350,(XM» en!f\- 
level iruck dTivers per year through the turn of the century As vehicles increase in bojh 
sire and complexify, high^^ay safety concerm alone mandate quality driver traimng 

L'nlikc other ixcupuiiuns fi>f which voc;itional traming is ^pjcally provided, cnirs 
level truck dnvers eiim relatiscly good w;^es A r>pical emry-level Truck dn>er tarDs 
appjoximaielv $24.00() during his or her fust year in the trucking industry, As ihev jjajr; 
experience, ijver several years, dnvers often move into much higher pa>ing posjucms. 

Default Rates Alone a re Not an Indicator of the OuftHt> of and t^itff| ^|ntg^ gf Trflln'"g 

ACTS believes that the current focus on default rate caJculatioas as an indic*ii(»:, 
for certain institution eligibility detennina lions, of the qu;ility and utility of iram^nii 
provided to the student is misplaced ACTS strongly encourages the Subcomminee t<^ 
consider other indicaiors such as an institution's graduation rates, iu placement rates arni 
the unique industry senor or occupational needs involved. ACTS also believes that the 
certification of the quality and utility of courw curricula by an independent bcK3v createc^ 
by the industry that emplo>^ the students h the best measure of the qu^Im of iho 
institution and the utility of the traimng to the studeni gfddu^lc 
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proiA provide « model Ihc Subcommjiice ibouid Sicck to impicmeni for all 
mdusfry sectors or occupations. The foregoing factors and oihers should be ipecifica!)) 
dtUnealcd in the reautJuHiied siani«? lo guide ihe Sccreiaiy m being able lo ctrtify the 
«UgibihJ> of wi instituliOD even if it may have higher defauh raies In ihis regard there 
also should not be discrimixsaiioD ainoi^ in&ttfutions am! thesr students regarding the 
ability to have adverse co^n defauh rait deienninaiions reviewed and waived as cxnis 
under cunent law, Under currcni law, some !i»tituijt>ns are specifically exempt from the 
determinations of inehgJbihty because of their high default rates. 

The foregoing reliance on indicators other than dcfauH rates for ehgibilm 
dciernunations is especially justified because the cohort default rate calculation cunentlv 
use4 IV determine Ihe eligibihty of an institution and its students to partidpaie in federal 
^ydcnt U>an piograms is inherently unfair. The default rate is based on the experience 
of students at a point m tAmc that is several years old. At that time schooU were 
pfohjh>ud (and still are todas) from denying the eligihihry of a student, even if the 
student stated ai the outset of the training ihat he or she would nut repay the loan 

lunher. oni^e a k^an n placed in defauU. remain^ m defyuli (and thu^ on the 
fetnrd of the insttiution) even if it is subsequeniiy repaid One ACTS member that u;i^ 
succr?.sful in obiaming data regarding a portfohu of loam learned that only a smaiJ 
petif nupe of the "defauJied" loam remained m default The vaAt majority of the Itun^ 
that bad been defaulted were actually being repaid A recent study by the Offac ot 
M^ina^emcnt and HviJjrei mdicate* thai, eveniuaiH- sht^ui ^ J^rceni o( all studeni Umt> 
are pa»d StjIJ other inequities which exist m relying on default ratc^ fur dcjcrmjn.r^- 
ehgihiljiy of institutu^a'^ and students are djscus<*ed in ihe n<%i section 

p])|gf ne^ in l^an Cn»«>tioB is Be ing Ltpijf nytined b> Connkls of intere^ &gsu?lil!£ 
From Lendcr/nu»i^ni»g Ag enc y Amiiattons with CoHwiiPR £ntitU> 

Small UwTis. of the type typjcaUy utili/ed by proprietary schcwk are generally short 
term loan* thai are not profiiaWc to service. The cosi of servicing a loan dt^es not s^n 
subMijntiaiiv uith ns size. There a, however, a way lo make these loans profitable for 
M>me lender /guarantee agenors - that is to place them m default. If a lender/guaranier 
agency places a loan in default, and then assigns it to an affjhated collection agenrv. ji 
receives under current law not only the interest from the Joan, bui 30^r of the principal 
ACTS Crmly believes that an irthercnt conflict of inteteu eiusu when a lender/guarantee 
agency is afriiiaied with a collection entity and is thus able to make substantiaJly m\»rc 
money on a defaulted loan than on prosper servicing of the loan The problem 
especially acute with short term and smaller loans which are less profitable. 

lender /guarantee agencies are notoriously lax in their due diligence in eflforis 
cnllec! loans An all too common example from one AOS member illustrates this point 
l>n March 4 and 5, l^U an ACTS member contacted the Higher Edwiatiun AiSistanc. 
ftmndaiion ("Mf AF) to m^^^m HFiAF of the current address, telephone numbcj. ♦'inv) 
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place of emp}o)rinenS of 8 student ^hosc ]oza wts gbout lo go into default This ACT? 
incmhc: has a fuU-iime default mana^emeni deponmem. The H£AF supervisor suted 
that the3f could not take the information from the k*oo1; raiber, ix had to come from 
the hanlL On March 7, 1991, the ACTS member altempted lo conuct Ciubank, The 
default f&aoaseiBefii drpartmeni informed Ciuhank that it h^ current infonnaiion 
regarding the student. Otibank xnfoTTDcd the ACTS member that the loan bad been 
iniTchascd by HEAF and thai tbry would mn accept the inforroatioa They informed the 
defauU manager tim she ccmiaa HEAF- Tliis sii^ie, doojmented example is bui 
one of a myriad cf transaciion& in which ACTS member schools, concerned over reducing; 
their defauU rales have unsuccesshiHy tried to avt^'d defaults. 

Nearly all ACTS noembcr schools currcnily employ default mana^emeni 
professionals Becau^ the initijulion is ihe mM convenient and personalized point of 
reference for the loan, Mudcnis often coniaa the ir»tituiion to update information If. 
as h Ihe paitcrn, ihe banl» and guarantee agencies refuse lo acccpi the infonnaiioa n 
iS not surpn<»ing that school* will con!inue !d have unaccepiably high dcfauh rates. 

Unless and until schiioW arc given a meaningful way !o assist in the managcniern 
tif the dtfault pix^Nerrv ttur dcfavU raic should nor be used as \ht sole criteria for 
measuring ehgibihty to participate in any guaranteed student loan pmgram. ACTS 
members are mlhng to assume an active role in default managemenl, but ibey mus; have 
a meaningful way m which to participate m order to convey information regarding 
dffauii> and poicniial dcfauhs to hanki ar.d secondary markets The refusal of a bank 
or sea>ndar> marKei to take information which could avoid a default is unconscionable 
These instifutjoas should be subject to penalties if a consistent pattern of refusal 
acccpi such information is presented to the U.S. Depanmeni of Education 
i;nfitriunatcl>, it seems that only the siudem and the scbtx)! are current!) penah/ed 

Several corrective mea.ujres should he considered for the reauthorized statute It 
is suKgesied that the reauthorized statute succgthcn the commilmcnt to due dahgence 
by. (a) prohihjtmg Icndcr/guaranu-;? affilbiions v^ith scx^idng/collectton organizatums. 

(b) prnhihitmg discnnunution by lender/guarantee ^encies y^ixh respect to shorn term or 
small Joans, against types of occupations, and against types of training lastitutions, and 

(c) allmving as an additional remedy a private cause of action agaiasi the 
lender/guarantee agency which would permfi prjvaie indusuy to aid in the enforcement 
of the due diligence requirement. 

Unfcq JEEjtWt ftV»1dlRlg UaPS to Othcfrwlsf Eligi ble Institu tioiK in ^Mfllififi fif ihflT 
Lendcr-of Last.Rgsofi ^Atigatuin^ 

Proprietary schools that arc otherwise eligible lo panjcipaie m federal student a^d 
programs are mcreasmgly denied access to lenders and guarantee agencies, fher the 
pAsi }2 months many lenders have simpK refused to lend money to prt»prictarv schiH^l" 
offering shon term programs Further, enforcement of the L'.S Dep;inmeni vi 
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Educaiion*s lendrf-of-lasi-reson provisions is virtuaUy Qon-c»steot The Dcpartroeni, in 
fftct, hu bksied \ht btotam kx^t iliscrimmatitm agatoi prrarieuiy idiooh ami Uttir 
fttudeDt&. When vocaiiwi^ traimiig sd«K4s prwi ihc w» wiA 
m most often toi with burcauoaiic dthy of a lype ibat makes ihe lendcr*oMasi-re*on 
provisions meaningless. 

ACTS strong urges iTw Subcoraminee to adopt, through ihe reauihoriaailon 
process, a stfengthened commiimem lo tl» leE^-of*to-rmn provisi<m woM 
iiHTlude it^ pre v e ntion of d^mminatioD b»ed vipoo the ito«si<» of the loaa ^ vtt 
oC the loan, Ihe potential occupaUon of ite Btiutot, and the lype of training institution 
involved. The Subcommittee should abo expressly enckm a j^ii«te cause ^ action 
remech agaimi guarantee am) ler^r itt»ituiions (eicq^t for the Student Lxmi) Marketing 
Association) in order to obtain private industry's help in enforcing lender-of-^t-reson 
proviMons. With respect lo Sallie Mae, changes are suffi»ted to ensure that thai 
orgamxaijon coniimies lo seiw as a "safetj' net* ii all other lender/guarantor options falK 
Funber. ACTS ujges the Subomumtfec io consider proposing a staiutoiy provision ihai 
would require lenders and guarantee agencies lo mainlain a portfolio mix of loans to 
differing npcs of educational insiiiulions (at a level to be deltrmined by the Secretary ) 
This approach wiW ensure that students wishing to attend vocational training courses 
would not he dtnitd the opportunity because lenders or guarantee agencies are unuiDiTi^ 
to make or suppon tht nccessar) loans. Compliance with the portfolio mix requiremem 
could be confiidered prima facie proof of the lender or guarantee agenc>'s saii«ifanion 
of ii> Jender-oMaM-resun obh^atJoH"*. 

The ReQuifenwii thai Stu dgnu MuU Ah»a%s Ha%e a High School Diploma, a CEP or 
Takt an ATB T«t t» B^itaated 

CurrenJ law requires either a GED or high school diploma for students to he 
eligible for certain studem ftnanciaJ assistance programs such as Supplemental Studeni 
Lnany In other cases an abiliiy-io-bencOt lest can be used in lieu of the GED or 
diploma The need for these requirements must be reslisticalK assessed in light of the 
particular mdusir> sector or occupation involved. 

A large number of studenu entering commercial driver training programs are nm 
starting a career; rather, they are attempting to retrain imo a different occupation or 
upgrade their sXiils. Tfte average smdem is in his or her early thirties and has a famiU 
The companies thai employ entry-level truck drivers do not require a prospenivc 
employee to have either a high sctool diploma or a GED certificate. This le%el of 
aclSevemem is singly unnecessary for them to successfully perform their jobs. The 
motor caniers that employ entry-level drivers are much more interested in whether the 
prospective emplc^e can pass a ^^sieal examination as required by Ihe Federal Motor 
Carrier Safely Regulations of the Federal Highway Adminisiration. has a good drying 
record, and is capable of fussing a commercial drivers license (i.e., CDL) examination 
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Many of iht students that attend vocational tratniT^ programs such a& these 
offered by ACTS members do so in order to as^^Ul tbe requircn^m thai tb^ ooo^tte 
high Khoo! or c^tain a G£D. Jtxieed, many |>ro^>ective sttidenu do tm upgrade their 
skills because of the stigma attached to c^)taioing a C£D, as weU a& the re<)uiren^n$ <h3t 
they undertake a course of study t)»t includes material that they view as relevant to 
the occupation that they have c}K>sea to enter. 

The Federa] Motor Carrier Safely Regulaxknis ti^ Feikral HighMay 
Administration do require thai a drivtT be c^p^e reading and Moling the English 
language in order to understand safety regi^tions, vaffic sigos^ etc This requirement 
can be, and is, satisfied through CT>L tests or a ^nerally reo^nized abth'ty-to-benefit test 
such as the Wonderlk test. The high schotri diploma and GED requirement deprive 
man) students of the ability to enter an industry in which they ha^ substantial earning 
poiemial, and deprives an industry in ^eat nctd of drivers of the benefiu of their labors. 
This ultimately cosu the govemmeni both federal and state tax revenues, unemployment 
benefus. and other social as^sistance programs. 

An opportunity should also cant in ihc statute for specific industry training sectors 
or occupations lo be exempted from LJ,S. Dcpanmenl of Education GED. high Khoi>] 
diploma and/or abihty to^beiKfit requirements. This is especially true where the indu<iir> • 
itself sets entry level cnleria or such criteria are set pursuant to federal legulatjon 

Pel! Gram Etiglbilitv Should Not bg R^tricted 

Pell Granu are currently denied to schools whose prc^ams are under six months 
long. Thi& means students of vocaltonal aruf f^oprietary schools o^enng valuable training 
are denied ^nancia! aid which students atiendiog the same course of training at mo^iK 
public Khools are allowed to receive. The Subcommiiter should take steps in 
rcauthori/auon to make this critical financial ajd available to all students, subject lo 
reasonable requiremenu to ensure thui the training received is of high quality and useful 
to the studem. 

Arfaltran Umits on Course Unph Should Not Be Used to Deiennlwe EHyihUit^ 

The Subcomxniaec should propose statutory provisions that do not establish a 
minimum number of hours for partidpation in the student fjnanci^ aid programs. An> 
such minimum number of hours would, of necessity, be an arbitrary threshold because 
it could not hope lo reilect the disparate circumstances in varied industry sectors and 
occupations- Further, it could have the effect of causing institutions lo simply incr^^i^tf 
hours of ttaining in order to meet the arbitrary threshold. 

Memhers of ACTS, and other truck driver training programs uhos« courses arc 
certifjcd by PTt'lA, are training students si a level of instruaion lime that is appri>pr)aic 
to teach the minimum curriculum recommended by the Federal Highu-a) Admim^traium 
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ThU cuiTiciiluTn is based on the miwmum knowledge and skjU* wcc^ fot a driver to 
Sir the ocaipation of truck driving as a safe and responsible dnver U an u^rui.on 
chooses to satisN these tnininium requiremcms, it sbwjW «« oihenid« be subject lo a 
SSum number of hour, set by sutuie or U,S, Deparunem of ^J«« ^^'^"^ 
rather, it should be evaluated on the merits of ibe quality and «ub^ ^^JS?, ^f""*^^ 
Sualiy reeved by the students. Ccnificaiion patterned after the FTDIA model 
provides « Diechanism to allow soiled sbon term ctmrses to be ebgible for student 
financial asitstaocc programs. 

Tl»# Iiing.-n>fni Advantaaei ftf fi"*"'* ShonW bc RfCMl ted 

ACT5 alw believes the Subcommittee should explore wtwtber financial aid 
programs should rely more heavily on grafts. Increasii^ the amount of Pfcll Craiits m 
«)niunction with expanded eligibility, for example, would ultimately lead to less reliance 
on loan programs Thiji wold help avoid the problems and waste that have occurred 
in loan programs as described above with respect to lender/guaraniee agency an>ons 
11 » also ACTS understanding and belief that studies have shown that the federal 
governmem would actually save dollars by putting greater emphasis on grant versus loan 
pro^r^m^ * ♦ * 

ACTS apPfectaics the mviu*ncn of ^e Subconumnee to submit m 
recommendat.Dm on the reauthuniation of the Higher Education Act ol a^ 
amended Reauthoriraiion is important not only lo the instnutiom that are members o 
ACTS but also to those students who are unable to attend a four year imtitutmn and 
choosi instead to better themselves through vocational traimng. By this letter. ACTS 
also requests the opponujuf> to present oral testimony before the Subcommmee m order 
$0 more fulK explain iLs concerns and positions. 



Sinceiely, 




MICHAEL' O CX5NNELL 
DANIEL J, HARROLD 

Counsel to the Association of 
Cenjfied Trucking Schools 
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CUWIENT LAW 



S 1078a. Basic ff<d«cMto0aJ of^MHiMUy 

im) Propmm ambofiqr mm6 atciod of 

(1) Tbe S<creuuy &haii, during the 
penod beginnti^ July h 1972, and endif^ 
Scpiember 30, 1992, m to c«a» eJj^He 
imtituliofl iuch num is owy be necesMiy 
(o pay lo each eii^e uudeoi {^fwai m 
accofdance with u«uoo 109} of ihb ittk) 
for each acatieink year dtui^ whic^ that 
sUtdeni is in attcodaooe ai an tmiHtiikm of 
higher edwniion. » an usdcfgraduatc, a 
ba&ic gram in tbe amoom for whkh thai 
ifudem t% ehgibJe, a» dciennined pursuani 
lo paragraph (2) Nui ku thaj) fii5 percent 
of such wffls shall he advaoced fo eiigible 
in&tHuuofu pruN' lo the ssan of each 
payment period and ^t»U be ba&ed upon 
an aiiHHim requested by the insittutton as 
needed to pay eligible stiMlents. 

(2) Nothing >n th» seaiun shall be 
interpreted to prohibit the Secrelaiy from 
paying directly to stiK^nts, m adviuicc ot 
the beginning of the academic term, an 
amount for whjch (hey arc cligiWe, m 
caic* where the chgible losiiiution ekcis 
not to parttdpate in the d)^rsemeni 
system required by paragraph {}). 

0) basic grants made under ihi\ 
subpart ihaJi be km>i^n a& 'Pell OranH' 



SUtR HAKTIIH IV ^ XTtJiH Vr A^S|yr^fV^ ^ 



OR SLftSmXTE 



XATIUNAlX/tXPLANATIflN 



§ l07U(aHi) t$ 'dnKnik4 by adding lo the 
end of pan^ai^ (aHO Ibc following 
"Eligibte instittftiM^ c^enng te&& than ^ 
monihf programs shall be eltgtbte for 
grants beretniinder if oihcrwoe deemed 
eligible either pursuant lu § }UK5 or 



f^U Grants arc currem^ demed to schools 
whoie pro^Bim arc under sis months long. 
This loeaai ifudcnt5 many vocational 
and proprietaty schoots offenr^ vaJoabte 
training based on logio) Kid relevant 
peruids d time are denied fmaDCial aid 
which students attending most^ public and 
four-year Khw^ arc sutomaiioUy aliuwed 
It* receive. The chan^ would recsugntze 
cltgibifiiy conferred iy other statutory 
provisions even if a training program is 
less than sii months Km^ As revised fiere 
these other statutory imivismns provide an 
uhjecth^ ineam lo a quatif/ a less'ihun 
month program. This would also 
prevent unjustified discrimination againsi 
ccruin schools and faudcnts. 



cvhsulSt law 



ft ion. Ffdtrmt ^^lymemB to ndmct 
ftvdcsi iMcmf costs 



(A) Foff I be imiposr of pami^ra^Mi 
(2HO), the Scavutf^s c^putai^ itivc d 
payinemft made by the borrower shall be 
thai ponton of ihe pa^meQii fcmaiaii^ 
afirr Khe guaramy agency with which she 
Secretly has ao afl;r«eiiiem under this 
s*ihseatan has de<&med from such 
payroems- 

(0 a i^eivemage amoum tqMi 
10 the comf^kBient of the reiosu/aiKje 
pefEvoiage in clfecs whea p^^oi under 
the piaramy agreemem was made with 
respea to the kaa; and 

(ti) an amoum equal m 90 
percent of such |»^rroeott (uih^ id 
subparagraph (D) of tha paragra^) for 
cosis relaicd to the studem km insuruKc 
prt^ram, indudsng the admiiusimiive cusa 
1^ etdkction of loans itimhuiKd usMkf 
this subsectioik the adnttntsoaiivc costs of 
prcciainis assistance for de^uih prevenuon, 
the mhmnmmivc costs of suppiemental 
pfedaims assotance for deCauU prevcnmm, 
and the admiiusirauve cuts of mooiioni^ 



siJHLtiAyTi.it IV - yiumowT Assist ASi h 

SUCGESTW AMKNUMKNT 

OR SUBSmvre KATfONAU7f;XFUf^.%1ll>N 



i 



CVUU£J€T LAW 



ihe enroliinejst «jid repftymeof suiut 
itwknn (as st^ t«nni are ikfincd in 
fubpmi^ (t>)of (C) ihis pif^p^). 

U) LdicfMf-lait-ivion 

Iff each Siaie, the guaranty j^jicy or 
Bit eli^ temkr to the Scai« descrOied w 
sectioa lOB$«iK)XD) of thk «b«n 
make loam dingily, or throng an 
apeemem with ao el^ihle temSer or 
temServ to uiMkna digible u> i^bc 
imarctf beoems paid oa ihe^ behalf under 
uibiectiofi <a) irf (hit icoioo who are 
mhenhse imabk to obtata loam uaki ihts 
part Loam made under this uthieaion 
»haU not exceed the anKKins of the need 
of the bmtmer, u detennined under 
«»Uectiofl (aXSXB) «rf ih» seettoOp mar be 
lesKthanSZOa The guaranty agency ihaJt 
comkter the rei^ticsi of any eligiMe lender. 
a» defined under sectioo lOl^dKtXA) of 
this title, to serve a& the tender-of-laii- 
resort pursuant to tha MdsectMm. 



§ tUTtig) is amended by adding to 
the end of the paragraph the foUomi^ 
The eJi^l^ tender or guarantee agency 
»hB}! not disaiminatt ags^A^ cJigit>M 
students or eligibte insiiiuiiom <ki the ba«is 
Ihe duration of the ban, the omoum of 
the loaa the type of potential uecupatioii 
of the borrowen or based upon the type of 
training prmidcd by the eligible imtimtion. 
The addiifooal remedy fif a pnvHie cause 
of action shall et^t in order to aid in the 
enforcement of the lemlcr-of-last-resort 
rctfuircment'* 



This diangr could ikier eligible 
tenders and guaraniy agencies from 
diKftminating against proprietary 
vocaiional schoob <«■ any «her imtilutuMtt. 
The chan^ madd aUoai prnraie industry lo 
assist the federal goirmmcm Ihrough oourt 
action in eofcwcing the lenderniMast-reson 
requiremena 



3'M) 



L VHHILST LAW 



§ I07S*I. S»{ipknns«l iMu tot siodcals 

(*) AMlMHty to bfHnw 

(I) siM«m tUgiMUty 

Graduate and pfofesworaJ Muiknu 
{itt defined by rrgulaiMw of the Scctcuj» 
«nd undergr«Suate independcm studenss 
vhali be eligible to borrow fumh under this 
iectkm io tmotuuft ipcoTted in ftub$mKm 
Cb) this seetKm, and unless otbenme 
specified in submttom (c) and (d) ol Um 
section, loam under ihs aeabn shall have 
ihe same urm^ oondiuons, and beoeGi* 13 
aJ! other loans muk uotter ihi* pan, In 
addiiioa. undergrwhiaie dependem studenu 
shall be eligible to borrow funds under this 
seciion if the fiAancial m4 adminmraior 
deiermines, after levjew of the financwil 
informaliiM) submitted by the stiideni and 
considering the debt burden of she student, 
ttut eicepttona) ciroirmtancts wili hkely 
prcd%^ the siudeflis parents from 
bwowing under section I07i* 2 of this title 
for purpose* of she c*pctted hmly 
cuntnbotion ami that the studeni^s family 
» othen^ise unable to piwide Mjch 
eipected family cuntiiboiHjn Jf she 
ftnanrtal aid admimstfator ttrnkes us<h a 
deiermmatuNt, aj^opnate documentauon 
of iuch determination ihall he maintAineU 
tn the imijiutkoo*s rccurds to suppon MK:h 



OR suttynnrre 



* 1U7» HaXl) is dJDcmfcd by 44kl»ng lo 
the end of paragraph {a){i) the fwJlowmg 
-However, a GtD or higb sch*M! Uiplum* 
iball not be re<^ired if the sioitent be 
shtjwn to have the ability ich benefit from 
the irajning in accordance with the icsiif^ 
provisions of § tWMd). or where She 
Secretary determines 10 oihennse waive 
ihe requjremcni uf m CiHU, htjth schuvi 
diploma Of ability •lo-henefu teM pur^ani 
10 $ I09i<e) |new sectiun helow|, which 
permiu m^iituttons in panK-ular induitfy 
sectors «r occupation to adopt indu*ify. 
developed cfiierm to nviayrc a Mudcni\ 
ability ti> bcnelit Alicffwiivcly. the 
mcanires shuH be waiu'd where a 
pervasive Icderai fe^u)4f«»r> ^.chefiic 
«mtJoK entry level u^min{^)i>h cr>tcr»a" 



l>iis change would mIUjw students 
wiihotit an 01:0 vT hi^h Khoot diploma lu 
be eli^iWe for SLS loan» if they pi*» an 
ATU te>i If would also allow »ny i»r »t| 
of the three measures not to be used in 
certain orcumstances. 



4 



CVUBENT LAW 



ikfCfmiBaSMMi No uiNkm «^ » 
adnuned «i ihe baui oT ihc ahitiiy to 
beAdti fffm Ihe ctbaOJon training 
provMlcd by the uBumiioa (a deicrB^iied 
uMlet icokm I09t(d) of ilbi tuk> >hslf br 
cUg^ to boiTOw funds uBdef thit tetiKm 
umi) such studem hn ot»auied * 
crnjficaie of sdxwl cqujvalefK^ or a 
Ngh ichool dtplomft. 

Fundi rofty not be bomiwrd under 
this woioo by an undeij^aifaMte Mudem 
who is enniUed ai any muitutkm <kiring 
any fttcal year if the cohon defauii rate 
for S4ich t n s t i i u t kip, for the most receni 
it%c9l year for «*ich sMch nm are 
avaiiabte; ct^uals or exceeds 30 perccm. 
The Secretary sbaD notify instiuitjom lo 
which sud> restJKtion applies annual^* and 
spec^ the fbcal year covered by the 
restrkuon. The Seoeiaiy shall affonl »ny 
instiiMUon to which such resirunon applies 
an f^pmiiimty to prescm evidence 
coniesting the accuracy ot the cakulatton 
oi the cohon defauJi rate for v^ch 
iosutution. 



iM j^uBf rmm: 



S IU72^UaH2) IV amcinicd by MikJing 
to end of paragraph <aK2) the fuitowjn^ 
^Ihc Secretiuy ihaJJ alkiw ihc insiiUfiton lu 
de momirate why a|^tK^ i ton uf the 
etiKth^Iity eu^usKm due lo a ht^h tktitxiH 
rate » xne^uiiahlc liiaor^ lo he 
considered by the Secreury in decidinj^ 
whciher lo waive ibe ifKhgibifity suius 
»ndudc: { I ; pfacin^ irf the 
}endcr/)(uatantee agency which mary h^ve 
cufitr»bi)ted lo the level of def^ulh 
fcpi»ned iuT ihc pcmid in »»4*c. (2) ihr 
jype» irf Modems seivcd by the in^tiuiit^ 
•ind iheir rwed for the iratnif^ invulvrd. 
0) the wed of the indu^ry btcttv m 
whurh the Mud«m ^ti% cmfAuytnenx Utr 
Mtf UifK i4 such ^iHfent; (4) UhjI 
ci>mnuini!y m FcK(t>«)*'l ecom>mif 
dfshxiatKin^ or ctHHiifHin^ which w^rrnfM 
cimimuatiun trammg, (S) the gradMtfim 
r^ie of Ihc tn^tituf^ mvttlveii. it%} ihc 

s 



IJtiS cfun^t wimjUJ uMuv^ the Secrcury 
III permit an imuiution lo cuntinuc to be 
cii^bk even if its default rates appear it> 
be two high. The ipecific factws ii> be CO 
aiftSKkred are lisied in order to pvt the 2 
Secretary gu^nre on Ihe faciors i«» tK 
evaluated The VTVlA cer iifK^non nvxtcl 
induded as one factor m order iu 
cnctHirjige sinulaf ^mJuMfy-vp^imofed 
imiwinxs to enhance the quality and uuhiy 
t>f traimnji^ 



9 11 



CLiKKENT UW 



4 1085. DeOaiikNU for u«de^ k»M 

As used m shts pari 
(M) Ellflblr i«slUMk>v 
ii) Is fcscnu 

Sub)£Ct (o i4ib>caK3tn (n), ihc term 
'eligible iimiiuuoo mesm: 

(A) an uisiiuiuon of highcf 
etJucAtiun; 

(b) » vucaiionaLl scbuol. m 

ic) wish rcspcci tQ MiNknu who ure 
ruirofuis of ihe Umied Suie^ an 
immuiKM) ouUiiSe the UniioJ Suics wtiich 
n cofltparabk to an insiifuUon of higher 
eliucafHin or to a vocatioin) school and 
wiudi has been ^>p»iivrd by U>e Sctrctajy 
lor the puipose of ihis pmn, eji^ept iha! 
siich lerm docs mx ii>dMk any such 
tmtjiution or school «^Kich cmpkiys of uses 
comnussioocd saicsmen to pfomotc the 
ikvaitabihcy of any loan pTOgram ttcMrrihed 



ptaoemcm rate of (he instiUiiKHt invuNtd; 
and (7) whether Uk quaUiy and utility v( 
ihc iRsiifuuoo's onffses and eurncula arc 
ifNJepefidejiUy oemfted by a mm-fiforit, 
»ndu«fy *eciW're«]|^w2ed body which 
pruhihiu financtal confhbuiioRs ftom 
li^iiuiiom scekjng certifKahoA.' 



O 



^ 1 



cuRKEnrruw 



in icctioA I07IK«X1X im-h or 1078-2 erf 
Uu tttte at thu isminmoa or sdbooL 

(2) M wllr i l t c fc w to 

For the puipose ol quaU^^g fto 
untiujtxm undei ^imgnph (IXQ of Uus 
mbte ct ioa, the Secmajy thsil esttWish 
criwia by r^uliuooj. lo the one of 8 
gradusse mof^ tchooi OMUKte Ihe Umtcd 
Suicft, sucb oHeria shdl iiiciMfe s 
requinemem thai » studem tncodiu^ i 
mci^ Khool b inel^blc for losns owk, 
usure4 or fU OTiit ctd nodef iha pgut 
uaks «t least 60 pcrom at ihe ftb«teais 
cnioOed io such ici»a! are Batkaali of «he 
ooumiy to whicb the idiooil locaitfd. A 
Khool that is lua^ to meet thai criteria 

CMhUJi the aUgihai^ of its imideiits 
fm mch kttm if the United States 
naiiofiab atteochAg such sdwol aducvc a 
pus rate oo the esaminaDoiis admtmsiered 
by the Fitufatkmal Commtssioo for 
Fofe^ Medkat Graduates thai b 

(A) not less than <5 percent for 
stiHteots taking such c ia mu i a i i oo m the 
fint and secood yvan afw/ Oetolxr 17. 
1^ and 

(B) not iess than 50 percent for 
students taking such fmnmiiton in any 
sohsei^m year. 



{ > 




CURRKNT LAW 



nlc8 

^A) An tmiituiion whose cobun 
dclAult me 11 10 or snmcr ihao the 
ihictbokl pcrtcxtuge specified in 
uibpmgn^ (B) fof eadi the three 
most rtcem ftfciJ )fCAn for wteh <t8t« are 
svailable thall ncH be tlipbk to pdmkipase 
in a pr{^ram uwkx ih» |»n for the ^scsl 
ytAT for wiiich the detcnniitttioD a mitfc 
and for the two wcopcding fiscil yen 
unless^ MTiitmi 3Q days <^ lecemi^ 
noiiftcatioa from the Secietaiy of the Um 
of eli^Wiiy umtef this |3«fagfi|A, the 
imitiution ippeab the toss of its eiigit>tltTy 
to the Seoetaiy. The Seovtary sfaaU issue 
a dedSHH) oo any suds af^>eal unthiii 45 
days after its suhmo&toa Such dedsioa 
raay permit the institutioo to cominue to 
panicipAte in a prc^ram under Uus pan 
if" 

CO the insututm dcmonstrafes 
to the &im&f»ction of the Seeretary Uiai the 
Serretaiy's cakuUtion of ii$ eohon default 
rate b not accurate, and that recslajiation 
wwiUS reduce m oohon default rate Utf 
any o/ the three Vaal years beiow the 
threshold percentage ^pecYfi^ to 
subparagraph |B); or 



OR suKsnrun: katiunau./expianatiun 



» ]Cfit5 (aM^HAM'i) » amemkd wOiUng 
10 ptara^rapb (AMii) the fultowin^: H)c 
Secretary thai) allow the instituuon to 
demofBtrate appltcalion of she 

chiphUity cxchttkm is tnetfuitable. Factors 
to be cofl&tdercd hy the Secretary in 
decidir^ whether to waive the inetigibiiiry 
status include: fl) pranices ul ihe 
tender/guarantee a^ncy which majr have 
comribused to the \cvc\ of <tef«uiu 
reported for the period tn i^c; (2) the 
types 0S uudesu served by the in&iitution 
»nd ihcir need im tht training involved: 
(3) ihe need of the induMry sector in 
which the student Mks cmptoyment for 
the *kilK of such siudcm; (4) ktcai 
cummumiy or regtunat economic 
diilijcalions or condttfons whith warrant 
contiimatioii of training; (5^ the {^aduaiion 
rate of Ihe institution inndved; 0) the 
placement rate of the insttiuiicm invri^ved; 
ami 0} whether ihe ifuati^ ^md utthty ut 
the iosiiiuiiuo's courses arul curricula a^c 
independently certified by a mjn-protjt, 
induiiry secior-recoj^m/cd body which 
pfuhthm fmanciai ouninhution^ from 
insiftutions seeking ccnifica!w>n/ 



This change would alKiw ttic Sccrriary 
lo permd an msutulioo to omtinue to be 
eligible even if its defauh rates appear to 
be too h%h. The speoAc factors to be 
coitt^red are lissed in order to grvc the 
Secretary guidanoe on the latnors to be 
evaluated The FTDlA cenificaUoo model 
»s tnduded «s factor in order lo 
encourage siimjiar industry-sponsored 
initifttiva to enhance the quaJity aod utiliiy 
of training. 



i UKMENT LAW 



(ii) there are* m ihc jui^mcnf 
(>f ibf Secretary. exccjXKMul fuiigatii^ 
ctrcunttunoes that unutd make ihe 
apfrficMkHi of tha puagnpli inequiuMc. 

During MCb appeal, the Secreury may 
permu ihc iimisuiioo b> amttoue to 
parudpate in » prDgrain under tlus part 

(B) hof purpotes of determinatiom 
under subfMiagraph (A^ the thre$jfo^ 
percentage ts- 

(i) 55 perccju Cor fiM^ year 
mi and 1992; and 

(ii) 30 peroem ior any 
Mjcccedii^ fiscal year. 

(C) UmU Jufy I, 1991, ihis paragraph 
vhail not apply to any imtiuttian that 

(t) a pan B umituuon wtihin 
\hc mckmn$ of section I0bl{2) of thi% 
axle: 

00 a trihaliy conirolled 
commufufy colle^ wjtfim the meanjnj^ of 
beciion l80I(aK4> ijf Tiite ZS, or 

(hi) a Navjijo C'ufnmunify 
College under the Navijo Commttmty 
Coltege Aci 



HVGUtSrtU AMIINUMtNT 



$ IU»^ (aK3M^'> *^ repUced as ioiUrws 

'{€) Until )ufy I, 19<M. !hi> par^^r^ph 
»hall m)t iipply to any etf^^ihlc MtMimtnin ' 



This change re%(ore« the e<)uaJ 
trcafmen! of all in^tiiutions for ihe purpose 
of i tO»5(8K3^ Othemmc the provistoo 
woujd undoubtedly be sul^eci tu a 
Noccc^I J<rgaJ chaUenjjc bcc3ui>e the 
provnton woukS drscnminase Mpan^i wmitar 
types of Hudenu who choo»e to attend 
dtftereot kimls of educational institutions 
without sufflctent justirication. 



CUHJUlNT lAVV 



(il} EJifibfe tcsHfrr 

E*c«p« » provkW in paiajfrnphs (2) 

(A) « Nftiional Suie chancrc^J 
bank, s imiUMd Mvii^ haolL, a &aviiigs and 
loMn sxsooaxion, i Mock uvings bank, a 
irwM compMy. or a creila imkm which 

(>> tt wli^eci Id eununaiioii and 
wpcfVMUm by An aseacy ef ibc Umtcd 
Slates or of ihe Suic in wbkh lU prindfoj 
place of operaiioo a ekUbliihedL af>d 

(u) does not have as its prinury 
cunstimei* credit function tbe inakii^ or 
bokMf of loauft made to i4iideBn under 
this pm untesa (!) ii is » bwik which is 
whoUy owned by a Stete, (II) tf a a sin^ 
whol^ owned sub»diajy a bank holdif^ 
conifiaoy which does not h»v€ as its 
primary ONmiiner credit hincuon ihc 
making or hokiii^ of k»ns made ip 
studenu under this paa or (HI) it h « 
initi company which mikes uudem kiarn 
as a tmsiee punuant to an express trust 
^ > n ^ ^hich operated as a icoder under mu 

pan pfKtf so January 1. 1981. 



ERIC 



OK siiEsnnm- 



5 ia«6<dKI) IS aiijemkd by aikimg lo 
tWkdTuph (dKIKA) a new sul^ni^*pft 
ui MkJws -(in) iUK% ntH have an 
affiliaicd kwrn Servian^ »nd/i>f «oJlc«M>n 
enuiy which hamJIe^ the loans nw»r1e to 
students umkr \his part;" 



KATlONALt/EXFtANATlUM 



This chttnj{e wouW ehminaie the 
inherent conflict of inierevi when a 
ientter/guaraniee a^ncy has in affiliaied 
servicir^collection entity by prohibiting 
such afTiliatiofis- 



CURKEMT lAW 



(B) i pem»m fund » (tefined m the 
Employee fUiiremem income S^vniy Act 
129 VS CJiL i 1001 ri ie^}; 



if) Dm dUlymi 

term 'due dii^ooe" requim ibe 
yiilixauoi} bv a teoder, m the Hmdng aivl 
coUecfioo Of iom inHued under tbtt p«n. 
of col tect io ii pnokea « teaai » eaemhc 
and foraeftd as tbose ^neralty practiced by 
fjjianda) iosiHttttfiat ior the colkfctioci d 
consumer loans. 



CI) DtCsatt 

Exeepl aft piuvkted m sufattccuon 
Cm) the tem *deiauJt' includes on^ sucb 
defaults as have tMOiai for <}) |{$u 
in the case of a loan wbic^ b rep^ytbie in 
momhly tnstaUmemi, ^ {2) 240 days m 
the case of a ioan which is repayable m 
less frequent instaUmena 



& }0»5(0 a antendcd by aOUin^ tu ihc <nj 
of iho paragraph ihc followif^; The 
iemkr shai) not dttcrfounaie in 115 servicing 
and ooUecinm of k)Am ba»cd upon the 
dura Hon of the loan, the aimnint of the 
toan. the potential oocupask>n of the 
\x^TowcT, or upon the type of traiiunK 
provided by the eUjtible inwiiution. An 
actional remedy of a private cauie of 
adton shall exist 10 enforce the due 
dilifeiKe requiremcm.'^ 

f lQ85<i) t> amende by adding in the end 
of the paragraph the fuitowin^ The term 
^defautt* khaU okh include kmta where the 
defaulu j»re the result of temkr/guaruiiec 
■Kency failmes to cxcro^e due dihgcnce, 
mttconduet. or miwnaa^ment in ificir 
scrwonit/colJectiwi «f loans cither tn 
Hf^iftc cases or j^neratty Utt certain 
Qitettunes of kMns (Mich as loam of &hon 
duration* small loan amounE^ selected 
occupiitions, or ftcJmed framing 



Tht» change wtMtld aodrevk ihc Uilure 
of knder/j^uaraniee agencies 10 purw due 
dihj^ncc in seivicins and collecting foam 
they consider 10 be nol worth ihcir iime. 
A private cbum of action is pcrmincd to 
aJtow private imhisiry to help the 
Ifovcmrocm to eofofce the due diligence 
requirement. 



This thiinjje iiudw* dear ihat rhgiMc 
rducatfonal/traintn^ in»tituiiom will not be 
pcnaJteed for hi^ default rate* which 
re>uf{ from moconduct or mmnan;i^mcn! 
by lenders/guarantee a^enciev 'VHts would 
addres* the problem <tei»ted by HfJ\f^ 
demue in p^rticutar 



3? 



The lerm ^o^on 4c(Mtii nue" ukar^ 
f4H Aojr fiscal yw in y^Aikb 30 or mm 
amem and fonocr tbidenu ai ihe 
insiiuilion cn^cr rcpvymem m Jcam uikkr 
seciion 1087 w 10«7-1 reixited for 
aticBdmc bi Ox insiituucHv the 
pcrcemngc of those currem and fomm 
siudeno who enter repsymm on uxb 
loans received attcodaiide si thai 
imtimtkm in ih»t fuca) who delamlr 
before the end ol the folkywing ftscaJ year. 
In detenmomi the mimbe/ oS mtdcuts who 
default before the end of such ftscaJ year, 
ihe Secreiaiy ihaU indude oiJy y^m for 
which, the Secretaiy or fuarwty aijeiwy 
has pmd dauns for inHirance; and, ia 
cakulaung the csi^ion dcfauh rate, eadude 
any team which, dite to io^roper servicing 
or cpikctioiv would rrsuli in an inaccurate 
or incomplete cakutaiion of the eobtm 
ikfauli rate. Fc^ ii^ fiscal year in which 
teu than 30 of the insiJlutbi}*s cunent and 
fcrrmcr uudenu emer repayment* the lerai 
*cohi^ default rate* means the avera^ of 
the rate calculated under ilie preceding 
liTnlence for ihe 3 most recent fiscal ycarv 
tn the case a student who has attended 
and borrowed ai mofe than one school, 
the student (and his or her suhse4fuem 
repayment or default) is attributed to each 
whool for attendance at whtch ihc studeni 



OS suasiTmm: kation4u;/expianation 



§ li)H5(m) is amended by aiklir^ to ttic 
end of paragraph <m) ihc folkiwii^ The 
a)hm defauts rate, lHMie¥er. Oudi not 
preclude an iostituiion from ettgibitify 
puTMiam to the conirolling provisiom of 
i 107«t-l(«K2> [as revised) and 
§ 10ii5(aK3KAKi>) {as rev,sedj ' 



TNs change recc^piizes other pn>p<r<d 
statutory chan|^ 



WMMEST LAW 



the f^cmi year. A toan cm wbkh a 
l>8yniem b made by the uttooK m owner, 
antok coatractor, ei^iioyec or aigr oikcx 
cmily or ladhrMhial affiliated sodi 
scfaooi, 10 order to avoid deitidl by tte 
borrower, ift ooittMieffed as ia defaub for 
purposes of Ihtf subsection. Any koan 
wbid) baft been fchahiliutffd before tbe 
cod of iudi foikwriJ^ Sfcal year ts not 
ODfoideiTd » is deiwitl for putpoies of 
thb subiMioa Tbe Semsaiy shali 
pfctcribe r^ui^kna dcsi^Ded to prevent 
an inMhuiNNi from evading tbe appikaikm 
to tbas ijsiitutioo of a detauti rate 
determiaaikMi under ibis sobseaioo 
ihrou^ tbe u&e &ucb measures as 
brandbiog» coosolklaiKm, cban^ of 
oMersbip or coouol, or any simitar device. 

lApad oTlMS or accivdUailoA 




OR SUBSTITUTE 



IUTIONAl>:/iaiLFlA!^4l ION 



^UKK£^^T iaw 



i SiMtftvt U»» MftrkHlM 



Lci^ of Imu mm 
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eictoivcly an accrpclacd 2>ycar prognuB 
e<luc8Uon in piofcmwal nur&ii^ and allied 
sut^ectt leading lo aa Mwiatc ilegrcc in 
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{2) The term 'accrecbied' whco 
l^>|H»ed lo aBY pvgrain of mmr e<bK:ation 
means a program accmtited by a 
recognord body or bodies apjmjvcd Cor 
«^ fwp€»c by the Sccrctaiy, 

(3) Wbcofvcr ihc ^creiary 
deiennines eligibUiiy tuvfer paragraf^ 
ihr Secretajy iJ»ll iwt rtoc^^nsce ibt 
accrediuikm of any eligtbk tnstmiUoo 
higher Mibicathw iiiider this subsectkm H 
the instisution o( higher eftucatkm ts m the 
process of recrning a new accrediution or 
chai^ng acereditifig igeiKy or a»ociaupn 
unless ihe eligible imtituiioo submits to 
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lerm 'proprietary insuiuiion of higher 
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For ilic fx^poac <rf any ;Hi:^ain 
under tha iubdiftpi^ and p«n C ^ 
subdswcr i of dojiter >4 of uik 42, ibc 
term "academic ytMT shall be defijied by 
the Sccreiaiy regulatkm. 
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In order to receive any gfuni, kxaiv or 
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(!) be enroUed or accepted for 
enroltmem .n » deprc; ceriifKate, or other 
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ediuauonal credential a! an m^tituiKM of 
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sc€tM>n; 
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Mr, Andrews. With the gracious con^nt of the ranking minority 
member of the subcommittee, we will yield first to Mr. Roemer, be- 
cause I understand that he has some other pressing business. 

I would also note that the lights go on and off during your ques- 
tions, which is interesting. So we await your qu^tions. 

Mr. Roemer. That is the power of the University of Notre Dame, 
Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, thank you very much, gentlemen, for the testimony, 
which has been helpful and insightful in many ways. I come from a 
family of five children as you know. Father Malloy. 1 am still 
paying on a scholarship l<Min from the Federal Government. I am 
very worried about what the administration's proposal might do to 
middle-income people in the United States. 

The administration's proposal would eliminate 400,000 working 
middle-class families from the Pell Grant prc^am. It deeply con- 
cerns me. 

I would like to ask your opinion. Father, on how this might 
affect Notre Dame. Maybe you could give us some examples of how 
many people at Notre Dame do benefit from these programs. 

Father Malloy We have about 75 f^rcent of our undei^raduate 
students who receive significant financial aid. I suppose if I were to 
look at the issue in the broadest possible way, it seems to me that 
the great strength of American higher education is that it is not an 
elitist system; that it has diversity which has come primarily 
system-wide rather than from a cookie-cutter demand for each indi- 
vidual institution. The three people testifying here would be an ex- 
ample of the diversity of the system that is being provided today. It 
is also diverse in the sense that we have l»en a system that has 
not simply been publicly sustained, but also privately. We are in 
danger of Jewing that part of the diversity. Notre Dame is a reli 
giously aflTiIiated school. That is a whole range of institutions 
within the broader umbrella. But there are all-female institutions- 
There are schools which have a very specific student body that 
they serve. There are broad-based State-wide systems, community 
colleges, junior colleges, whatever. 

It seems to me that we are at-risk of losing that divereity, either 
by focussing all of the money on the most at-risk part of the popu- 
lation and therefore, disqualifying the middle class from an oppor- 
tunity for education, particularly on the private side. The other 
part of it is that the delivery — that is, the delivery per cost is ap- 
proximately the same on both the public and the private compara- 
ble sorts of institutions. To look at real cc^ts, which have to be paid 
from funding of some sort, is to recognize that by cutting back or 
restricting access of the programs like the Pell Grants, we are in 
danger of losing the richness of our diversity and therefore, our 
competitiveness internationally and the quality of life internally of 
the Nation. 

Mr. Roemer. To follow up on that, Father, in your t(^timony, 
you use words like circumstances of many families require a more 
comprehensive approach to determining financial ability. That s a 
quote. **It makes more common sense," and that's a quote. 

In working with your financial aid oflice, can you elaborate a 
little bit more on eligibility and what changes you would like to see 
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in the system to improve it, streamline it, and make it more effi- 
cient? 

Father Malldy. One of our difficulties is that for families that 
have multiple children in college and sometimes i^mbinations of 
children in grade school, high school and college on the private 
side, they are Mrrying, becauw of our constitutional mterpretation 
that has prevmled, a very heavy burden family-wise. On the other 
hand, they are extremely committed to providing the home envi- 
ronment and the encouragement for quality particijmtion in educa- 
tion all the way through. It seems to me that often those families 
are being penalized. I think that is a direervice not only to them, 
but also to the potential pool that could imrticipate with deep com- 
mitment in the educational system of the country, 

I have a great concern about that part of the pool I mean obvi- 
ously there is a whole range of needs that the Higher Education 
Act is trying to addr^, but I would not like that particular cat^o- 
ry of need to be forgotten. 

Mr, RoEMER, You also mention on page 4 of your statement that 
you encourage greater acce^ to and greater diversity in higher 
education. I know that you elaborated a little bit on both those as- 
pects. Perhaps you could elaborate for the committee's sake on 
what specifically Notre Dame has been involved in with respect to 
encouraging its students to get involved in local concerns in the 
community through volunteering and in national and international 
concerns. I know that there are different legislative proposals in 
Congress which would require national service on the part of col- 
lege students. 

What are some of the things that Notre Dame has done in this 
area? Is Notre Dame also looking at possibly having this be a re- 
quirement for graduation? 

Father Malldy, I think the proj^r answer is that Notre Dame is 
just one instance of a tremendous surge, a response on the part of 
higher education as a whole. Campus Compact is a very effective 
presidential level organization trying to promote volunteerism on 
American college campus^. COOL is a student-basec^ organization 
trying to achieve the same goals. Some of us in higher education 
are also serving on the Points of Light initiative. Some money has 
been made av^able to promote volunteerism, not only on college 
but high school and grade school campuses, and of course, across 
the other component parts of the American population. 

We have internally tried to structure that by setting aside a 
building, putting programming money together and trying to en- 
courage our student population to get involved in the local commu- 
nity and in the national and international community, particularly 
in the summer. 

But 1 think we are just one example of what is going on very 
characteristically today in higher education, I think that is the 
wave of the future, as well as it ought to be, 

Mr. RoEMER, Thank you. Father Malloy. I will defer to my col- 
leagues for questions here. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Coleman, thank you again for deferring. I appreciate that. 
Mr. Andrews. Thank you, Mr, Roemer. 
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We have a vote in 15 minutes. Mr. Coleman, what is your prefer- 
ence? 

Mr. Thomas Coleman. Just very briefly, Mr. Chairman. I will 
thank all the witnesses for their twtimony which will help me this 
thing along. 

Father Malloy, we have had a number of discussions and will 
continue to do so on all the issues yuu raised. You make some very 
good points, but I want to make sure that I understand your oppo- 
sition to frontloading, which Chairman Ford has mentioned. 

If you care to elaborate a little bit on your oppmition to front- 
loading with Pell Grants and putting off loans to the second, third, 
and fourth year? 

Father Malloy. Notre Dame is a schwl that graduates 93 per- 
cent of its people in 4 years that is entering freshmen. That is a 
pmticular kind of admission that is only pc^ible because of a cer- 
tain standard of admission, but that's our goal. If we say to stu- 
dents, "Come for 2 years and this money will be available; but 
after that, you are on your own,'' it appears that we only want 
them for 2 years. We try to provide an internal climate, as many of 
our peer institutions do, that encourage people to finish on sched- 
ule and to use the money available for that purpose. To surest 
that 2 years is a cut-off point would, we think, be counter-produc- 
tive to the kind of mission and goal that we have as an institution. 

Mr. Thomas Coleman. Thank you. 

Mr. Barton, you were associated with a school in Alabama as 
well as the current ones in Puerto Rico? 
Mr. Barton. Right. 

Mr. Thom %s Coleman. What, if anything, do you find unique or 
different about Puerto Rico s experience in this area of education? 

Mr. Barton. I would say the major difference between the stu- 
dent populations is that the students in Puerto Rico have, what I 
think of, as more European view of education. The students who 
don't qualify to get into, say^ the University of Puerto Rico, there is 
no community college system in Puerto Kico. They all come out 
with the idea that they have to enroll and get more education. The 
whole society is more oriented towards education. The culture, 1 be- 
lieve, is different stateside. The students in Alabama who are not 
candidates to go to Bear Brian s school or Badii's school, don't come 
to see us on their own until 25 or 26, and they have had unpleasant 
experiences in trying to get jobs, hold jobs or to move up into the— 
advance into the workforce and the work community. 

Mr. Thomas Coleman, One of the things we are looking at is re- 
forms for the integrity part of these pn^ams, including those 
which we have attached to the loan prc^ams in the past, or maybe 
for the future, the Pell Grants as well. And we want both of you 
representing the proprietary sector here to know, that that would 
impact your areas immensely. You should be prepared to address 
th(^ important integrity reforms as we continue to work on the 
committee. I think that we have seen the dreams of funds through 
the loan side, but the educational experience and the outputs 
aren't any different whether you are getting loans or grants. We 
don't want to put grants into a system that is not creating a good 
quality product either. 
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Mr. Barton. I would agree with that. 1 would suggest any 
number of increase of surveillance or supervision by the Depart- 
ment or audit requirements that the committee would come up 
with. I think by the mcoority of the vocational and technical 
schools in the proprietary sector would welcome that. 

Mr. Thomas Coleman, Thank you, Mr. Coleman. 

Gentlemen, we very much appreciate the trotimony you have 
given us this morning. 

Father Malioy said very eloquently that the strength of the 
American system of higher education is its diversity. I can't think 
of a panel that would more richly illustrate that diversity than the 
one we've had here today. It nicely prints the challenge to this 
committee. We really see our mission under Chairman Ford's lead- 
ership as extending the reach and scope of that diversity through a 
fair and well-financed Pell Grant pn^fram and other programs, 
while at the same time, creating ntles and standards that make 
the pn^ams as efficient as possible. 

In some of the issu^ we heard about this morning regarding 
whether or not tests are a valid and viable measure of achieve- 
ment, can expedited application proc^ur^ be a better way of deal- 
ing with that? I supprae that our task in these hearings has been 
to try to abjudicate the proper balance between the preservation 
and promotion of that diversity and the introduction of new effi- 
ciencies and standards that attempt make sure that the money 
flows where it is supposed to flow. 

Each of you has made a sul^tantial contribution to that effort. 
We thank you. We invite you to continue to correspond and com- 
municate with this a>mmittee as we go about our work. 

With that, we will adjourn the hearing. 

Thank you very much. 

fWhereupon, at 12:19 p.m.» the hearing was concluded to recon- 
vene at the call of the Chair,] 
[Additional material submitted for the record follows ] 
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Commtttee on Education and Labor 
2451 Rayburn BuHdinq 
Washington. DC 20515 

Formal Statement: 

As an educator, I am concerned that the Bush administ^atum is seekmq 
to require entrance examinations for non-hiqh schoo! graduates wno seeK to 
enroll in two-year colleges t slronqly t)elieve that this should De 
reconsidered 

i have a Master s Degree m Enqhsh and teach in the Enqlish Department 
at Caltrornia State University, Chico. i nave also tauqht at the community 
college level i teach courses m Dasic readinq and wntinc), advanced 
composition, critical thmkmg. and creative wnttnq. i also teach m the 
Honors Program rm a put)h5hed f iction writer, as well this year, one of my 
Short stones was nominated for a Pushcart Prize (' will De enter mq a 
doctoral proqram in creative wntinq at the University of Wisconsin in the 
fall ) 

I mention my position and professional achievements because i m 
convinced I may, Dy so doing, be granted a measure of credibilUy, my 
interest in the community college system is professional, certainly. Put 
personal, as welt I am a living example of one who benefited from the 
second chance afforded students of the two-year college system i would 
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like 10 snare sometr.mg of my personal njstvry to illustrate tht ^rnportciriCr 
of coTttinuing to allow iricoming students to enter coHeoe without imoosinq 
upon mrt) a Qualify lest 

1 was a hiqn achiever ihrouqwut elementary and lunior mqn schvoi, 
frequently makmq the Honor Roi). often with straight -a report cards in 
addition, i served on the student council and participated in manv 
extracurricular activities, from horseD^*^ ridinq to Girl Scouts to the local 
swim team i tested as "qifted" m lO tests and was in the ' accelerated 
(gifted) proqram m seventh qrade i also was consistently in the niqh 90 s 
(97-98-99) percentile in achievement rar.K inqs 

riy teenaqe years, however, were fr^qht wun turmoil My father was 
an alcoholic, and my family struggled with a disease aDout which little was 
then known (Famine phrases such as enaDler" and "co-depenaent had vrt 
to be introduced by self-help writers and talk snow hosts, m 1 9(^5, 
alcoholism was rarefy mentioned aloud, and certainly not Dy "nice" people 
who lived m pleasant neiQhPorhoods and held down qood loPso itiu. the 
ravages of this disease— and Us many side effects— eventually destroyed 
our family, culmmatmq in a messy and distressinq divorce 

It's difficult to explain how all this affected me as a student and a 
young woman in development One can only study my academtc record and 
wonder aloud 6oo<t(P'fef. what f^^ t^^ned to a /<y " For followina the 
divorce, my mother uprooted tne family and moved us out to California, i 
missed my home, school and fnemJs, the A's dropped to C's, even O's. and my 
academic standing plummeted (This is difficult for me to admit, lor it's 
something I have kept rather carefully "hidden" until now. and i snare this 
only because i believe that doing so might help someone else confused and 
quite unhappy with family life, i dropped out of high school my senior year 
and failed to graduate with the rest of my class ) 

My father has now, with the help of Alcoholics Anonymous, recovered, 
he hasn't had a drirtk tn seventeen years, i must tell you, though, that when 
he still drinktng, he subjected my sisters and me to almost constant 
belittling t remember, in particular, a family dinner at Howard Johnsons He 
pomted to the waitress and predicted, loudly, that the most I couio ever 
hope for from hfe might be to follow in f^r shoes At the time, I was 
treasurer of the Honor Society at Sunrise Junior High School in Fort 
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Lauderdale, Florida, but this didn't affect his assessment wcntrntrnt 
tomcfi, he f^XKrlaimed, motioning to me then to my sisters 

How do such words affect an adolescent? My two sisters seem to have 
twUeved him, their lives have been Uved as if their father's pro^^cy was 
made only to be fulfilled i was able to somehow rise ^ove it The 
difference between us? I went to callggg 

i share this very personal story because it's essential that, before you 
make a decision about qualifying examinations for community college 
students, you must first recugnize the m^y forces which 5h«)e the human 
mind and spirit, the m»iy unseen mf luer^es which affect the heart ana 
intellect rm convinced the record now shows that I was an mtelliQent. 
perhaps even remarkat>/e student, and yet I was unable, for a time." to bear 
up under the grief and stress of a family m conflict. 

However, when i was able to move away from home and take stock of 
my life, when I was able to make my own choices, i answered the inner 
prompting of a voice that demanded attention eMpress vcHrse/f 

But I didn't know how t thought \ had somehow "^blown it". I was 
convinced that, without a high school diploma, l was lost, barred from 
higher education, that it was. in short, already too late When I 
illscpvereil that I could enter a communtty college with 
prereqytsftes. It was a revelation, like a message from heaven: 

1 speak now for those unable to speak for themselves \ speak for 
human ^XentiaK for the resiliency of the human spirit, for the capacity of 
the individual to grow and to change This is the best of America, this 
opportunity for reclaiming what has been lost, for starting over aqam and- 
at any point along life's lourney— for aspinnq to a better life 

\ was afforded a second chance and am now a contributing member of 
the academic community (My Freshman composition students nave even 
tutored students m the public schools, strengthening their own writing 
skills by helping others ) Can our society reach its potential if we allow 
others— who might someday he valuable community members- -to fall by the 
wayside simply because of a testing requirement'^ 
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Stiitftnts shralit allewtii entf7 Into commimtty colleges 
]KltllAUta Qualtrytng entraiKt test. 

Why '7 Bec^se many adults who have spent time away from the 
classroom are filled wUh ^prehension and self-doubt. Many are burdened 
with an overwhelming sense of failure, ara, most often, they feel that the 
failure's all theirs, whether or not this has indeed been the case There's 
httle accusation from siKh students, very few beheve that eO^stm has 
failed t/^ , though this may, at least in some instances, indeed be the 
case (A student whose learning disability went for years ^diagnosed has 
been failed by the school system that passes him along without ever 
Identifying the pi oblem.) But some students fail to achieve in high school 
for other reasons for lack of encouragement in the home, because they were 
impeded by economic or social circumstances, even (and perhaps less 
compelimgly) because they allowed extra curricular activities or their 
social lives to distract them* Many have faced more brutal challenges 
family violence, alcoholism or cTug abuse, even sexual molestation 

Societal willingness to give such students a second chance at 
education is one of the things that distinguishes the American educational 
system from others, and a measure, i thinK. of our great regard for equality 
It IS essential thui we continue to open wide the door to Nqr^^r education, 
to allow even one student to be turned away because of entrance tests 
would be, at best, short-sighted, and at worst, ur.f air 

So what's the matter wtth an entrmce test that would 
determine a students ellglbtltty for entering college? 

I'm convinced that what mi^t seem a simr/»e entrance requirement to 
a well-educated person might very well seem to a student about to re- 
enter'' the educational system as an impossibly high hurdle to overcome 

One learns to see oneself differently or»ly very slowly, one success 
leads eventually to the next i honestly don't Know if rd have passed an entry 
test, and certainly, my fear of failure might have kept me from taKma it 
But that I "tuned out" in high school that i had. for a time, lost my ability to 
trust m myself and to keep up with my studies, was no reflection 
whatsoever upon my inherent intelligence or ability And once bs:K in the 
classroom, i soon discovered that I was an eager and avid learner 
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There's no need for the communtty college system to impose upon new 
students a qualifying test, as a university teacher, I can assure you that 
students who lack commitment or ability wtll fall by the wayside soon 
enough! But tests do little to calculate creativity or talent, and nothing 
whatsoever to measure resolve Pre-screening prospective students with a 
qualifying exam Is not worth the risk of losing even a single student who 
might become a fulfilled, contributing member of society, not worth 
sacrificing even oafi such student to a life lived below his or her potential 

1 cannot fathom what would have become of me had i not been able to 
acquire an education it is more to me than the means by which i earn my 
bread; it Is my life J am married to a tenured professor and playwright, we 
are both writers and teachers. 

My contributions would nave been lost had such a test been required 
when I returned to community college impossible as u may now seem, i 
probably would have been afraid to take it (Once a student, though, i won 
scholarships and awards for my high grades ) 

Isn't it right and just that i was given a second chance in life ty an 
educational system committed to fairness^ Would it be right to turn aw .ay 
others who might also have this same potential? if a person wants to 
improve her circumstances, shouldn't she be given every proper aid" 

Retain thengnt of all Americans to improve their circumstanues 
through education any time they themselves have the commument to try' 

Sincerely, 
GaylCflliiott 
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Honorable Willlts D, ford 
Chairman 

U.S. of Representatives 

CocnUtee on Education and iatK>r 
2iSl Raybum House Office Bidg. 
Vashi2)9lon, OC 

Dear Congressnan Ford: 

1 would Mke to tfifoHR you the UufversUy of Puerto Rico position 
for the record of the hear 11195 50U are conduct 1f*g in relative to 
the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act of 1965. 

The University of Puerto Rico 1$ by fir the Tartest and most 
l^rt«nt higher education Institution on the Island. The 
University, founded in 1903, is a state- supported systes 
comprising eleven causes and acadwek units located throughout 
the island, with proorass ranging froa the associate degree level 
to the doctoral level. Its fundiMntal vlislon Is to provide 
education of the highest guallty, through a broad range of 
educational opportunities for the hjerto Rican people, 
particularly for tho^e with scarce econoiBic resources* and also 
noft Puerto Rfcan students thai Qualify for adgijssion al iht* 
University pf Puerto Rico. As of 3990-91, the University had 
enrol lipent of 53,000 students. 

In accasplishing its mission, the University has required the 
assistance of the Federal govemsent* particularly to provide 
students with the financial assistance they need to pursue their 
educational ooals, federal funding has also been fundamental for 
Institutional development In key areas of academic priorities. 
Given the national educational goals of achieving "first pUcp" in 
the world by the year 2000, It Is of utiwost importance to continue 
and further strengthen this support. 

Steadfast in its conwlttnent to provide access to low* income 
students, the University has sought to increase Its Institutional 
hudgpl while maintaining low tuition fees, ivi the Impact of 
Inflation and rising costs of education havp undermined the 
potency of the current levels of financial aid and threatens to 
further curtail the access of low income students to postsecondary 
education. 
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During iCKJtwIc year 1989*90 thfi cost of e^Iucatlon it the 
University was S3, 138, and the ivertge f«<ler«1 financial 
assistance award was $1,890. That year* a total of 34»7B7 students 
W9re eligible for financial aid and 7Dt of these cane frsm 
fasllles with Incoaes below $12,000. inc1i>ded you vHl f«nd a 
breakdotm of eligible at^Hctnts for financial aid at the 
University during 3989'90. Also Included is InrorMtion on the 
aiBOunts of financial aid awarded that year by soyrce of funding, 
mthout the co^lned financial aid proarAss now available to 
students* the aujorlty of students would not be able to pursue 
postsecondary studies. 

As President of the University, 1 orge the Co*wlttee you preside 
fn th* review of the reauthorizit ion of the Higher Iducation Act. 
aBisended In 1986, to further strengthen the t>eneflt5 contained in 
the provisions of the Act» particularly the Title IV Student Aid 
Pri>graBS» In order to secure and continue Inqjrcving the 
University's contribution to the education of the future workforce 
required to Mintain the nation's €<onos}ic vitality. 

In order to assure that all eligible students receive the 
necessary benefits of financial aid to complete their 
post sere '«diry education, I urge you to take into account thp 
fallowtni, recosmendatlcns in your considerations on the 
reaulhorlzalion of the Higher Education Act; 

' to strengthen financial aid prograss in order to provide 
assistance to students froffl lowtncooe fasjilies as well as those 
frofp middle incofv famHies; 

- to allow Pell Grant participants to receive additional benefits 
fiom the program up to an equivalent of 7b% of the length of the 
course of study In order to complete their degrees; 

- to ensure that the Pell Grant covers 60% of educational cost 
regardless of the mstitut iortal cost of attendance; 

- to provide a waiver of the required family contribution for all 
students whose family income Is under the poverty level indenj 

• to authorize universities with default rates under 10% to 
administrate Stafford loans the sa©e way ai Perkins Loans, 
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In closing l conar«tul»te ywi for your efforts imi coawitwent in 
s»c«r1n9 th« btnffUs of finincU! ssslstwscf for postswomJary 
educitlofl. Agiln, I request thit <Hir rKOMndatlons h« included 
in th« rKords of Xh% hMr1i>g$ <w) th« Act. 
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IMIVEitSlTT OF miEm RICO 
tanuil locflM of StudnU ud X^mir Fvptllts 

mmmTjQii on EiicifiLc aid applicatiohs 

FOR /HtMSD YEAR 1989-flO 



Taxablf I NontmbI* 





Income 


Under9r«duit« 
Students 


Gr4dui1 
Professli 


S 0 


- S 2,999 




72 


3.(H)0 


- S,999 


6,225 


75 


6,«H) 


• 8,999 


4,937 


58 


9^000 


- U,999 


3,831 


64 




- 14,999 


3.672 


SO 




- J7,999 


2,143 


35 


18,000 


- ?0,999 


1,753 


14 


2\.m 


- 23,999 


1,202 


9 


?4,000 


• 2&«999 


846 


4 




- 29,999 


313 


0 


30,000 


' 32,999 


268 


2 


33,000 


35,999 


125 


1 


3«,000 


- 38,999 


54 


0 


39,000 


- 41,999 


63 


0 


le.OOO 1 Over 


31 


0 


#*>,000 & Over 










34,404 


384 
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WlfEKSm €^ n^HTO RICO 
fINWfClAL AID PfKmS BT SOHICE tff FIMDING 
rOS AIMS) YEAR 1989 90 

Financial Prooraa jysSJ^t 

Psll Grant $ 45,311,441 

5upp1w»iitt1 Wycatlonal 

C^rtunlty Grant $ 3 JS7.a83 

College Itork $ 3,646,015 

Perkins Loan I 4?0.9}9 
StaU Student 

Incentive firant S 49£,i59 
InstUutlonil 

legl^latU^ Scholarship $ 6,345.000 

6.013,365 
(paid) 

PAS] (Institutional SuppTe^ienta? 

Aid Program) S 2,749,587 

Other (Tuition waivers) $ 2,78e,68I 

federal Ijf Guaranteed 

Stafford loan* S 7.63h8?7 



or * 
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